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BOOK  V. 


1.  The  following  summer,  the  truce  lor  a  year  ^continued 
till  the  Pythian  games,  and  then  ended.  During  the  suspension 
of  arms,  the  Athenians  expelled  the  Delians  from  their  island, 
thinking  that  they  had  been  consecrated  when  in  a  state  of 
impurity  from  some  crime  of  ancient  date  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  had  been  the  deficiency  in  their  former  purification  of  it ; 
in  which  case  I  have  before  explained  that  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  performed  it  rightly  by  taking  up  the  cof¬ 
fins  of  the  dead.  The  Delians  found  a  residence  at  Atramyt- 
tium  in  Asia,  given  to  them  by  Pharnaces,  as  each  of  them 
arrived  there. 

2.  After  the  armistice  had  expired,  Cleon,  having  persuaded 
the  Athenians  to  the  measure,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Thrace-ward  towns,  with  twelve  hundred,  heavy-armed,  and 
three  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Athenians,  a  larger  force  of  the 


1  For  the  arguments  with  which  Arnold  establishes,  as  I  think,  this  in- 
•.erpretafion  of  the  passage,  see  his  Appendix.  All  the  later  German  editors 
adopt,  with  little  or  no  variety,  the  view  of  Heilmann,  Bockh,  and  others, 
who  suppose  it  to  mean,  that  “in  the  following  summer  the  truce  was 
oroken,  and  war  renewed  until  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  Arnold  has  observed  respecting  the  unsuitableness  of  the  plu¬ 
perfect  tense  to  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Thucydides  applies  the  term  year’s  truce  in  the  last 

chapter  but  one  of  the  preceding  book;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  na¬ 
tural  that  the  same  armistice  should  be  intended  by  the  same  term  in  this 
and  the  following  chapters.  It  seems  evident  too  that  there  is  an  opposition 
expressed  by  the  fxtv  here  and  the  in  the  hrst  Ime  of  the  next  chapter .  • 
the  one  sentenee  stating  hoAv  long  the  truce  continued,  viz.  until  the  Py¬ 
thian  games,  and  the  other,  what  mihtaiy  measure  was  first  executed  after 
its  expiration ;  while  the  chief  event  which  occuiTed  during  its  continuance 
is  mentioned  parenthetically  between  the  two.  Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  at 
all  like  the  style  of  Thucydides  to  alludfi  so  cursorily,  and  by  anticipation,  to 
the  Pythian  games,  as  the  cause  which  put  a  final  stop  to  hostilities,  and  to 
make  no  subsequent  mention  of  them  at  aU  in  what  Avould  be  the  natural 
place  for  doing  so ;  but  to  lead  his  readers  to  conclude  that  the  proposals  for 
.ngace  originated  solely  in  the  difficulties  of  both  the  great  belligerent  powers, 
'^d  their  natural  anxiety  to  be  released  from  them ;  which  is  the  sum  aa(^ 
-^^ubstance  of  his  history  from  chap.  13  to  17- 
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allies,  and  thirty  ships.  After  landing  in  the  first  place  at 
Scione,  which  was  still  being  besieged,  and  taking  thence  soino 
heavy-armed  from  the  garrison,  he  sailed  into  the  port  of  the 
Colophonians,  belonging  to  the  Toronmans,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  city.  Thence,  having  learned  from  de¬ 
serters  both  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  and  that  those 
who  were  in  it  were  not  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle, 
with  his  land  forces  he  marched  against  the  city,  while  he  sent 
ten  ships  to  sail  round  into  the  harbour.  First,  then,  he  came 
to  the  fortifications  which  Brasidas  had  raised  anew  round 
the  city,  from  a  wish  to  include  the  suburb,  and  so  by  taking 
down  a  part  of  the  original  Avail  had  made  it  one  city. 

3.  Pasitelidas,  the  Lacedremonian  commander,  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  that  was  thei’e,Avent  to  the  defence  of  the  fortifications, 
and  tried  to  resist  the  assault  of  the  Athenians.  When  they 
were  being  driven  in,  and  the  ships  that  had  been  sent  round 
were  at  the  same  time  sailing  into  the  harbour,  Pasitelidas, 
fearing  that  the  ships  might  find  the  city  deserted  by  its  de¬ 
fenders  before  he  could  reach  it,  and  that  if  the  fortifications 
Avere  carried  he  might  be  made  prisoner  in  them,  left 
them,  and  ran  into  the  city.  But  tlie  Athenians  from  the 
ships  had  had  time  to  take  Torone,  and  their  land  forces,  rusli- 
ing  after  him,  on  the  very  first  assault  burst  in  Avith  him 
through  the  part  of  the  old  Avail  that  had  been  removed.  And 
thus  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronmans  they  sIcav 
immediately  in  close  combat,  and  others  they  took  alive,  Avith 
Pasitelidas  the  commandei*.  Noav  Brasidas  Avas  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Torone ;  but  hearing  of  its  capture  Avhile  on  his  Avay, 
he  went  back  again,  having  been  but  forty  stades  short  of 
arriving  in  time.  Cleon  and  the  Athenians  erected  tAvo  tro¬ 
phies,  one  by  the  harbour,  the  other  near  the  fortifications  ; 
and  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and  children  of  the  Toronre- 
ans,  Avhile  the  men  tliemseU'es,  Avith  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
Avhatever  Chalcidians  there  Avere  besides,  seven  hundred  in 
all,  they  sent  off  to  Athens  ;  Avhence  some  of  them  afterAvards 
Aveie  dismissed,  on  conclusion  of  peace,  Avhile  others  Avere  re¬ 
covered  by  the  Olynthians,  through  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  the  Boeotians  took  by  treachery 
l*anactum,  a  fortress  of  the  Athenians  on  the  borders.  Cleon 
alter  establishing  a  garrison  in  Torone,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  round  Athos  on  his  Avay  to  Amphipolis. 
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4.  About  this  same  time,  Phmax,  son  of  Erasistratus,  with 
two  colleagues,  being  commissioned  by  the  Athenians,  sailed 
with  two  ships  as  ambassador  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  For  on 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily  after  the  pacifica- 

j  tion,  the  Leontines  had  enrolled  a  large  number  of  new 
I  citizens,  and  the  commons  were  thinking  of  dividing  the  land. 

AVdien  the  aristocratical  party  were  aware  of  it,  they  called  in 
I  the  Syracusans,  and  expelled  the  commons ;  who  wandered 
I  about  as  they  severally  happened  ;  while  the  nobles  entered 
I  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Syracusans,  and  having  aban- 
I  doned  and  laid  waste  their  own  city,  lived  at  Syracuse  with 

(  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  Afterwards  some  of  them, 

I  in  consequence  of  not  being  pleased,  withdrew  from  Syj’acuse, 

j  and  occupied  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Leontini,  called  I  joceoe, 

1  and  Bricinnise,  which  was  a  stronghold  in  the  Leontine  coun- 

^  try.  There  the  majority  of  the  popular  party  who  had  been 
^  expelled,  came  to  them,  and  having  thus  established  them- 
i  selves,  they  carried  on  the  war  from  the  fortifications.  The 
.  Athenians,  hearing  this,  despatched  Phaeax,  to  try  if  by  any 
I  means  they  might  persuade  the  allies  they  had  there,  and  the 
I  rest  of  the  Sicilians  if  they  could,  to  join  in  attacking  the 
I  Syracusans,  on  the  strength  of  their  gaining  such  additional 
I  power,  and  thus  might  save  the  commons  of  Leontini.  So 
1  Phaeax  came,  and  prevailed  on  the  Camarinaeans  and  Agri- 
j  gentines  ;  but  when  the  question  was  settled  against  him  at 
I  Gela,  he  did  not  then  proceed  to  the  others,  as  he  found  that 
I  he  should  not  prevail  on  them  ;  but  having  returned  through 
I  the  country  of  the  Sicels  to  Catana,  and  having  on  his  route 
f  also  visited  Bricinniae,  and  encouraged  its  inhabitants,  he 
1  sailed  back  again. 

5.  On  his  course  to  Sicily  and  return  from  it,  he  also  com- 
I  municated  with  certain  cities  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  friend- 
f  ship  with  the  Athenians.  He  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
I  Locrian  settlers  banished  from  Messana,  who,  after  the  pacifi- 
[  cation  effected  by  the  Sicilians,  when  the  Messanians  weive 
I  divided  into  factions,  and  one  of  them  had  invited  the  Locri- 

ans  to  their  aid,  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  so 
Messana  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Locrians  for  some  time. 
Phaeax  then,  having  fallen  in  with  these  men  on  their  way 
home,  did  them  no  harm,  as  proposals  had  been  made  to  him 
.  by  the  Locrians  for  coming  to  terms  with  the  Athenians. 
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For  they  were  the  only  people  of  the  allies  who,  when  the 
Sicilians  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  did  not  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians :  nor  would  they  have  done  it  then,  had 
they  not  been  pressed  by  hostilities  with  the  Itonjeans  and 
INIelasans,  who  lived  on  their  borders,  and  were  a  colony  from 
them.  So  Phseax  returned,  and  arrived  at  Athens  some  time 
after. 

6.  Now  when  Cleon,  at  the  time  we  last  mentioned  him, 
sailed  round  from  Torone  to  go  against  Amphipolis,  making 
Eion  the  base  of  his  operations,  he  assaulted  Stagirus,  a 
colony  of  the  Andrians,  but  without  reducing  it ;  but  Galep- 
sus,  the  Thasian  colony,  he  took  by  storm.  And  having  sent 
ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  that  he  might  join  him  with  an  army 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  others  into 
Thrace,  to  Polles,  the  king  of  the  Odomantians,  who  was  to 
bring  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  he  could,  he  himself 
remained  quiet  in  Eion,  awaiting  their  arrival.  On  hearing 
this,  Brasidas,  on  his  side  also,  took  up  an  opposite  position  on 
Cerdylium.  This  spot  is  in  the  Argilian  country,  being  on 
tlie  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Amphipolis  ;  and  every  thing  was  distinctly  seen  from 
it ;  so  that  Cleon  could  not  unobserved  by  him  set  out  with 
his  army ;  as  he  expected  him  to  do,  and  despising  the  numbers 
of  the  Lacedmmonians  to  march  up  with  tlie  forces  he  had 
with  him  against  Amphipolis.  At  the  same  time  he  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  fifteen  hundred  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  was  call¬ 
ing  all  the  Edonians  to  his  aid,  both  targeteers  and  cavalry ; 
and  he  had  a  thousand  targeteers  of  the  Myrcinians  and  Chal- 
cidians,  in  addition  to  those  in  Amphipolis.  All  his  heavy¬ 
armed  force  too  was  mustered,  about  two  thousand  in  number, 
and  three  hundred  Grecian  horse.  With  lifteen  hundred  of 
tliese  Brasidas  stationed  himself  on  Cerdylium,  whilst  the 
rest  wei-e  posted  with  Clearidas  in  Amphipolis. 

7.  Cleon  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  but  was  then  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  what  Brasidas  had  expected.  For  his  soldiers 
being  annoyed  at  sitting  still,  and  reflecting,  with  regard  to 
his  command,  against  what  skill  and  daring  in  the  enem'}^  with 
what  ignorance  and  cowardice  in  himself  it  would  be  held,  and 
how  unwillingly  they  had  accompanied  him  from  home,  he’per- 
ceived  tlieir  murmurs  ;  and  not  wishing  them  to  be  exasperated 
by  remaining  stationary  in  the  same  place,  he  broke  up  his 
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camp  and  led  them  forward.  And  ‘  he  adopted  the  same  plan 
as  he  had  also  succeeded  with  at  Pylus,  and  therefore  felt  con¬ 
fident  in  his  own  discernment.  For  that  any  one  would  come 
out  against  him  to  battle,  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  thought ; 
but  said  that  he  was  going  up  rather  to  see  the  place,  and  was 
waiting  for  his  more  numerous  forces ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  victory  without  any  risk,  should  he  be  compelled  to 
engage,  but  of  surrounding  the  city  on  all  sides,  and  so  taking 
it  by° storm.  Having  come,  therefore,  and  posted  his  army  on 
a  strong  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  he  himself  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  lake  formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  what  was 
the  position  of  the  city  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  He  thought 
to  retire,  whenever  he  pleased,  without  a  battle ;  foi  indeed 
there  was  neither  any  one  seen  on  the  wall,  nor  did  any  one 
come  out  through  the  gates,  but  they  were  all  closed  :  so  that 
he  even  considered  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  come 
down  with  engines  ;  for  he  believed  that  in  that  case  he  might 
have  taken  the  city. 

8.  Immediately  that  Brasidas  saw  the  Athenians  in  mo¬ 
tion,  he  too  went  down  from  Cerdjdium,  and  entered  Amphi¬ 
polis.  Now  for  any  regular  sally,  and  array  of  troops  against 
the  Athenians,  he  made  none ;  being  afraid  of  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  considering  them  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  not  so 
much  in  numbers,  (for  they  were  pretty  nearly  equal,)  but  in 
character  ;  (for  ^it  was  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  force  that 
was  in  the  field,  and  the  best  of  the  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians  ;)  but  he  prepared  to  attack  them  hj  means  of  a  strata¬ 
gem.  For  if  he  showed  the  enemy  his  numbers,  and  Jhe 


1  Or  Tw  'TooTTw  may  be  understood,  as  by  Haack  and  Arnold,  “  of  the 
temper  aid  habits  of  Cleon’s  mind.”  But  the  aonst  tense  of  the  verbs 
Evp^o-aTo,  tTri'o-TEuo-E,  and  fiXTriarev  seems  intended  to  refer  to  the  single  foct 
of  his  having  adopted  a  particular  plan,  and  his  reasons  for  doing  it,  rather 
than  to  a  continued  state  of  mind,  which  would  rather  t^e  the  imperfect.  And 
the  following  description  of  that  plan,  oux  ws  Tw  aa^paXsi—dW  ws  kvkXco 
JrEpnrTds  sta  alpvcrwu  ^hv  'ttoXlv,  agrees,  as  closely  as  the  different  position 
of  the  parties  rendered  possible,  with  that  of  the  arrangements  for  the  ‘inci¬ 
sive  battle  in  Sphacteria,  which  were  made  by  Demosthenes,  but  the  credit 
of  which  Cleon  would,  of  course,  assume  to  himself.  Compare  especially 
TV  32  3,  oVois  3ti  'ttXe'kttv  &Trop'ia  toTs  ttoXe^iois  '^avraxo^EV  kekvkXw- 
ueVois,  /cat  fii)  'rrpo^  oti  dvn'rd^wvTai,  aXX  apcjyitoXoL  jiyvwvTa, 

Lfferally  “  the  Athenian  force  that  was  in  the  field  had  gone  forth 
pure  ”  i  e  free  from  all  such  things  as  might  have  marred  their  efficiency: 
Xp^trroU  KaraXdyoL^  iKKpiOii^,  as  he  expresses  it,  VI.  31  ^ 
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equipment  of  the  troops  with  him,  which  was  such  as  •  neces¬ 
sity  alone  dictated,  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  conquer 
them  so  well  as  he  should  without  their  seeing  his  forces  be¬ 
forehand,  2  and  despising  them  on  sufficient  grounds.  Having 
therefore  himself  picked  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  heavy-armed, 
and  having  put  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Clearidas,  he 
purposed  making  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Athenians  before 
they  could  retire ;  as  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  catch 
them  again  so  isolated,  if  once  their  reinforcements  should 
have  joined  them.  Calling  therefore  all  his  soldiers  together, 
and  wishing  to  encourage  them  and  acquaint  them  with  his 
design,  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

9.  “  Men  of  the  Peloponnese,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  counti-y  from  which  we  are  come,  namely,  that  through 
its  bravery  it  has  always  been  a  free  country,  and  that  you 
are  Dorians  about  to  engage  with  lonians,  to  whom  you  are 
habitually  superior,  let  a  brief  declaration  suffice.  But  Avith 
regard  to  the  present  attack,  I  will  explain  in  what  way  I 
purpose  making  it ;  that  the  fact  of  your  meeting  the  danger 
in  small  divisions,  and  not  in  one  body,  may  not  cause  a  want 
of  courage  by  an  appearance  of  weakness.  For  I  conjecture 
that  it  is  through  contempt  of  us,  and  their  not  expecting  any 
one  to  march  out  against  them  to  battle,  that  the  enemy  Avent 
up  to  their  present  position,  and  are  noAv  thinking  nothing  of 
us,  Avhile,  Avithout  any  order,  they  are  engaged  in  looking 
about  them.  But  whoever  best  observes  such  mistakes  in  his 
opponents,  and  also  plans  his  attack  upon  them  ^Avith  regard 
to  his  own  power,  not  so  much  in  an  open  manner  and  in 


'  “dvayKaiav  ovarav,']  i.  c.  not  such  as  they  would  have  wished,  Init  such 
as  they  coidd  get.  Compare  II.  70.  1,  fSpwcrew^  Tripl  dvayKaiai,  and  I.  61. 
2,  ^vfitacriv  dvayKalav.” — Arnold. 

*  Or,  “  and  ceasing  to  despise  them  on  insufficient  grounds.”  For  the  dif¬ 
ferent  explanations  of  this  strange  construction  wlrich  have  been  proposed 
sec  Poppo  s  note,  in  his  last  edition  ;  which  has  been  conipletcxl  since  this 
translation  was  commenced,  and  will  he  always  referred  to  in  future  unless 
the  larger  edition  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  position  of  the  vt  seems  to 
show  that  K^Tn<jypovn<Teu>i,  as  well  as  ypoox/zstos,  is  dependent  upon  avev 
and  therefore  that  the  pf]  must  he  considered  as  redundant.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  it  could  havo^hecn  carelessly  used  -with  a  double  force,  qualifying  at 
once  both  d-n-d  tov  oi/tos  and  KaTa(f>povnas!oi ;  as  it  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  I.  40.  2  ? 

3  “i.  c.  when  it  is  deficient  in  actual  trength,  making  up  for  it  bv  art 
and  by  rapidity  of  movement.” — Arnold.  ^  ^ 
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:  regular  battle-array,  as  with  reference  to  his  present  advantage, 
t  that  man  would  be  most  successful.  And  those  stratagems  by 
\  which  one  would  most  deceive  his  enemies,  and  benefit  his 
friends,  have  the  highest  reputation.  While,  then,  they  are 
still  unprepared,  yet  confident,  and  are  thinking,  from  what  I 
see,  of  retiring  rather  than  remaining ;  while  their  minds  are 
irresolute,  and  before  their  plans  are  more  definitely  arranged, 
I  will  take  my  own  division,  and  surprise  them,  if  I  can,  by 
falling  at  full  speed  on  the  centre  of  their  forces.  And 
do  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  when  you  see  me  now  charging, 
and  in  all  probability  frightening  them,  take  your  division, 
both  the  Amphipolitans  and  the  other  allies,  and  suddenly 
I  opening  the  gates  rush  out  against  them,  and  make  all  haste  to 
close  with  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  we  may  expect 
that  in  this  way  they  will  be  most  alarmed ;  since  the  force 
which  follows  up  an  attack  is  more  terrible  to  an  enemy  than 
tliat  which  is  already  before  him  and  engaged  with  him.  And 
I  do  you  be  a  brave  man  yourself,  as  it  is  natural  that  you 
1  should,  being  a  Spartan  ;  and  do  ye,  allies,  follow  him  courage- 
I  ously  ;  and  consider  that  it  is  the  proof  of  good  soldiership  to 
to  be  willing,  and  to  be  alive  to  sliarae,  and  to  obey  your  com¬ 
manders.  Ileflect,  too,  that  on  this  day  you  either  gain  your 
liberty,  if  you  act  bravely,  and  the  title  of  confederates  of  the 
Lacedasmonians  ;  or  are  slaves  of  the  Athenians — if  you  fare 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  without  being  reduced  to  personal 
bondage,  or  put  to  death — and  incur  a  more  galling  slavery 
than  before,  while  you  oppose  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  Do  not  you,  then,  act  as  cowards,  seeing  for  how 
I  much  you  are  struggling  ;  and  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  not 
better  able  to  give  advice  to  others,  than  to  carry  it  out  in 
action  myself.” 

10.  Having  thus  spoken,  Brasidas  himself  prepared  for 
I  marching  out,  and  posted  the  rest  of  the  troops  with  Clearidas 
I  at  what  were  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  sally  out  after  him, 
;  as  had  been  arranged.  His  descent  from  Cerdylium  having 
been  observed,  as  also  his  sacrificing,  when  he  was  in  the  city 
— of  which  a  view  is  commanded  from  the  outside — near  the 
:  temple  of  Minerva,  and  his  being  occupied  with  these  mea¬ 
sures,  tidings  were  carried  to  Cleon  (for  he  had  gone  forward 
I  at  the  time  to  look  about  him)  that  the  enemy’s  whole  force 
i  was  visible  in  the  city ;  and  that  under  the  gates  were  observed 
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many  feet  of  horses  and  men,  as  though  prepared  to  make  a 
sally.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  came  up  to  the  spot , 
and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  so,  not  wishing  to  come  to  a  de¬ 
cisive  eno'ageinent  before  his  reinforcements  also  had  ai lived, 
and  thinking  that  he  should  have  time  to  retire,  he  at  once 
gave  orders°for  the  signal  to  march  back,  and  sent  word  to  the 
troops  on  the  retreat  to  draw  off  in  the  direction  of  Eion, 
moving  on  their  left  wing  j  which  indeed  was  the  only  M  ay 
thev  could.  But  when  he  thought  there  was  a  dilatoiiness 
on  their  part,  he  himself  made  the  right  wing  turn  round,  and 
presenting  their  exposed  side  to  the  enemy,  began  to  lead  off 
his  troops.  Upon  this,  Brasidas,'  marking  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  that  the  A.thenian  force  was  on  the  move,  says  to  his 
own  company  and  the  rest :  “  The  men  are  not  disposed  to 
wait  for  us,  as  is  evident  by  the  motion  of  their  spears  and  of 
their  heads  ;  for  those  who  have  this  going  on  amongst  them 
do  not  generally  receive  the  charge  of  their  assailants.  So 
then  let  somebody  throAv  open  for  me  the  gates  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  let  us  march  out  against  them  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  with  good  courage.”  He,  accordingly,  sallied  out 
by  the  gates  near  the  stockade,  the  first  in  the  long  wall 
which  was  then  standing,  and  ran  full  speed  along  the  high 
road,  where  the  trophy  now  stands,  as  you  go  by  the  strongest 
part  of  the  position ;  and  falling  on  the  Athenians,  who  were 
both  terrified  by  their  own  disorder  and  confounded  by  his 
boldness,  in  the  centre  of  their  forces,  he  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Clearidas  too,  as  had  been  arranged,  sallied  out  after  him  by 
the  Thracian  gates,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy’s  troops.  The 
consequence  was,  that  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden  charge 
on  both  sides,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  their 
left  wing,  on  the  side  of  Eion,  which  had  already  advanced 
some  distance,  immediately  broke  away  and  fled.  When  it  was 
now  on  its  retreat,  Brasidas,  in  advancing  along  to  attack  the 
ri"ht  winfr,  received  a  wound  ;  and  while  the  Athenians  did  not 
observe  lus  fall,  those  who  were  near  him  look  him  up,  and 
carried  him  off  the  field.  The  right  of  the  Athenians,  how¬ 
ever,  stood  its  ground  better  ;  and  though  Cleon,  who  from 
the  first  had  no  intention  of  making  a  stand,  immediately  fled, 
and  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Myrcinian  targeteer,  his 
heavy-armed  retreated  in  a  close  body  to  the  hill,  and  re¬ 
pulsed  the  charge  of  Clearidas  twice  or  thrice,  and  did  not 
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give  way  till  the  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidian  horse,  with  the 
targeteers,  having  surrounded  them,  and  pouring  their  missiles 
upon  them,  put  them  to  the  rout.  And  so  now  the  whole 
army  of  the  Athenians,  flying  with  great  difficulty,  and  taking 
many  different  roads  over  the  mountains,  effected  their  return 
to  Eion  ;  excepting  such  as  were  killed  either  in  tlie  immedi- 
I  ate  action,  or  by  the  Chalcidian  horse  and  the  targeteers. 

I  Those  who  had  taken  up  and  rescued  Brasidas,  carried  him 
\  still  breathing  into  the  city ;  where  he  lived  to  hear  that  his 
:  troops  were  victorious,  but  after  a  short  interval  expired. 

,  The  rest  of  the  army,  on  returning  with  Clearidas  from  the 
;  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  all  the  allies  attended  in  arms,  and  interred 
t  Brasidas  at  the  public  expense  in  the  city,  in  front  of  the  pre- 
^  sent  market-place.  And  ever  since  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
f  enclosed  his  tomb  with  a  fence,  have  made  offerings  to  him  as 
to  a  hero,  and  have  given  him  the  honour  of  games  and  annual 
t  sacrifices.  They  also  referred  the  settlement  to  him  as  its 
f  founder,  demolish!  ;ig  the  buildings  of  Hagnon,  and  obliterating 
»  whatever  memon  .  his  founding  the  place  was  likely  to  re- 
I  main  :  for  they  considered  that  Brasidas  had  been  their  pre- 

i  server  ;  and  at  the  present  time  too,  through  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedcemonian  confederacy ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  Hagnon,  in  consequence 
I  of  their  hostility  towards  the  Athenians,  would  not  retain  liis 
honours  either  so  beneficially  or  so  agreeably  to  them.  The 
dead  they  restored  to  the  Athenians.  There  were  killed,  of 
the  Athenians,  about  six  hundred  ;  of  their  adversaries,  only 
t  seven  ;  because  the  battle  was  not  fought  with  any  regular  order, 
f  but  was  rather  brought  on  by  such  an  accidental  occurrence 
I  and  previous  alarm  as  has  been  described.  After  taking  up 
their  dead,  the  Athenians  sailed  away  home  ;  while  Clearidas 
I  and  his  party  proceeded  to  settle  matters  about  Amphipolis. 

12.  About  the  same  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 

!  Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedasmonians,  led 
a  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  to  the  Tlirace- 
f  ward  towns,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Trachinia 
arranged  whatever  appeared  to  them  not  to  be  on  a  good 
footing.  While  they  thus  prolonged  their  stay  in  the  place, 
I  this  battle  of  Amphipolis  happened  to  be  fought ;  and  so  tiie 
summer  ended 
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13.  The  following  winter,  Ramphias  and  his  companions 
immediately  passed  through  the  country  as  far  as  Pierius  in 
Thessaly ;  but  as  the  Thessalians  forbad  their  advance,  and  as 
Brasidas,  moreover,  was  dead,  to  whom  they  were  leading  the 
force,  they  turned  back  home  ;  thinking  the  time  for  action 
had  gone  by  ;  as  both  the  Athenians  had  departed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  defeat,  and  they  were  not  competent  to  execute 
any  of  Ids  designs.  But,  most  of  all,  they  returned  because 
they  knew  that  the  Lacedasmonian.s,  at  the  time  of  their  setting 
out,  were  more  strongly  disposed  for  peace. 

14.  It  happened  too,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipoiis  and  the  retreat  of  Ramphias  from  Thessaly,  that  nei¬ 
ther  party  any  longer  applied  themselves  at  all  to  the  war, 
but  they  were  rather  inclined  for  peace.  The  Athenians  were 
so,  as  having  received  a  severe  blow  at  Delium,  and  again 
shortly  after  at  Amphipolis;  and  as  no  longer  having  that  con¬ 
fident  hope  in  their  strength,  through  which  they  would  not 
before  accept  the  offered  treaty,  thinking,  in  consequence  of 
their  present  success,  that  they  should  come  off  victorious  in 
the  struggle.  Besides,  they  were  also  afraid  of  their  allies, 
lest  they  should  be  encouraged  by  their  reverses  to  revolt  on 
a  larger  scale  ;  and  they  repented  not  having  come  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  when  they  had  a  fine  opportunity,  after  the  events 
at  Pylus.  The  Lacediemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
for  peace,  because  they  found  protracted  beyond  their  expect¬ 
ation  those  hostilities  by  which  they  imagined  that  in  a  few 
years  they  should  reduce  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  if  they 
ravaged  their  land  ;  and  because  they  had  met  with  the  dis¬ 
aster  on  the  island — such  as  had  never  yet  befallen  Sparta : 
and  in  consequence  of  their  country  being  plundered  from 
Pylus  and  Cythera  ;  while  their  helots  also  were  deserting, 
and  there  was  a  constant  apprehension  lest  even  those  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country,  trusting  in  the  support  of  those  who 
were  out  of  it,  should,  on  the  strength  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  adopt  some  revolutionary  designs  against  them,  as  on 
'  former  occasion.  It  happened,  too,  that  their  thirty  years’ 
cruce  with  the  Argives  Avas  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  the 
Argives  would  not  renew  it,  unless  the  Cynurian  territory 
were  restored  to  tliem  ;  so  that  it  appeared  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  war.  at  once  Avith  the  Argives  and  Athe¬ 
nians.  Besides,  they  suspected  that  some  of  the  states  in  the 
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Peloponnese  would  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives ;  as  was 
really  the  case. 

15.  Oil  these  considerations  both  parties  thought  it  best  to 
conclude  the  arrangement ;  and  particularly  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans,  through  the  desire  of  recovering  their  men  taken  in  the 
:  island  ;  for  those  of  them  who  were  Spartans  were  of  the 
j  highest  rank,'  and  connected  with  themselves  in  the  same 
i  way.  They  began  therefore  to  negotiate  immediately  after 

i  their  capture  ;  but  the  Athenians,  being  so  successful,  would 
not  yet  make  peace  on  fair  terms.  When,  however,  they  had 

I  been  defeated  at  Delium,  immediately  the  Lacedemonians, 
finding  that  they  would  now  be  more  ready  to  accept  their 
proposals,  concluded  the  armistice  for  a  year,  during  which  they 
I  should  meet  together,  and  consult  respecting  a  treaty  for  a 
(  longer  period. 

,  16.  And  when,  moreover,  the  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  be- 

ii  fallen  the  Athenians,  and  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  dead,  who 
I  on  each  side  were  most  ojiposed  to  the  cause  of  peace — the 
I  one,  because  he  was  successful  and  honoured  in  consequence 
l(  of  the  war  ;  the  other,  because  he  thought,  that  if  tranquillity 
I  were  secured,  he  would  be  more  easily  detected  in  his  evil 

I  practices,  and  less  believed  in  his  calumniations — then  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  in  either  country  were  most  desirous  of  taking 
the  lead,  namely,  Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  who  of  all  his 
contemporaries  was  most  generally  successful  in  his  military 
commands,  were  much  more  anxious  for  peace  than  ever. 
Nicias  was  so,  because  he  wished,  while  he  had  met  with  no 
disaster,  and  was  in  high  repute,  permanently  to  secure  his  good 
fortune  ;  and  both  at  present  to  obtain  a  respite  from  troubles 
|j  himself  and  give  his  countrymen  the  same,  and  to  hand  down 
I  to  futurity  a  name  for  having  continued  to  the  end  without 
subjecting  the  state  to  any  disaster  ;  and  he  thought  that 
such  a  result  is  secured  by  freedom  from  danger,  and  by  a 
man’s  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune,  and 
that  such  freedom  from  danger  is  afforded  by  peace.  Pleisto- 
’  an  ax,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  same  view,  because  he  wa 

'  '0/iotw9.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  Is  considered  very  doubtful ;  bui 
ro  me  it  ap])ears  to  signify,  that  as  the  prisoners  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  (or  whatever  the  dignity  might  be  which  was  intended  by  the  word 
trpwroi,)  so  they  were  connected  with  those  amongst  themselves  who  were 
of  the  same  rank. 
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calumniated  by  his  enemies  on  the  subject  of  his  restoration, 
and  was  continually  being  brought  forward  by  them  as  tho 
object  of  religious  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whenever  they  met  with  any  defeat ;  as  though  it  were  owing 
to  his  illegal  restoration  that  these  things  befell  them.  For 
they  charged  him  with  having,  in  concert  with  Aristocles,  his 
brother,  prevailed  on  the  prophetess  at  Delphi  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charge  to  such  Lacedmmonians  as  went,  during  a  long 
period,  to  consult  the  oracle ;  “  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  demigod  son  of  Jupiter  from  a  foreign  land  to 
his  own  ;  else  they  would  '  plough  with  a  silver  share.”  And 
so  they  said  that  in  the  course  of  time,  when  he  had  gone  as 
an  exile  to  Lycseum,  (in  consequence  of  his  former  return  from 
Attica,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  etfected  by  bribery,) 
and  had  then,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  half  his 
house  within  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  he  induced  them,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  exile,  to  restore  him  with  the  same 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  when  they  appointed  their  kings  on 
first  settling  in  Lacedaemon. 

1 7 .  Being  annoyed  therefore  by  this  calumny,  and  thinking 
that  in  time  of  peace,  when  no  reverse  was  experienced,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  recovering  their 
men  from  the  island,  he  too  should  give  his  enemies  no  handle 
against  him  ;  whereas,  as  long  as  there  was  war,  the  leading 
men  must  always  be  exposed  to  accusations  from  the  occurrence 
of  disasters  ;  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  the  pacification.  And 
so  during  this  winter  they  were  meeting  in  conference ;  and 
when  it  was  now  close  upon  spring,  '^the  terrors  of  an  arma¬ 
ment,  for  which  orders  were  sent  round  to  the  different  states, 
as  though  for  the  purpose  of  building  forts,  were  held  forth  by 
the  Lacedmmonians,  that  the  Athenians  might  the  more  readily 
listen  to  them.  And  when,  after  these  conferences  had  been 
held,  and  they  had  urged  many  claims  against  each  other,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  make  peace  on  restoring  Avhat 
they  had  respectively  taken  during  the  war;  but  that  the 
Athenians  should  keep  Nisma ;  (for  on  their  demanding  back 
Ifiatasa,  the  Thebans  said  that  it  was  not  by  force  that  they 

*  i.  e.  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  they  would  have  to  buy 
them  as  dearly  as  though  the  implements  used  in  raising  them  had  been 
made  of  silver. 

“  Literally,  an  armament  was  shaken  on  high  before  them;”  i  e  held 
”  in  terrorem”  over  their  heads;  hkc  a  weapon  brandished  in  a  man’s  face. 
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held  the  place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  tlieni- 
selves  having  surrendered  on  definite  terms,  and  not  betrayed 
it  to  them  ;  and  the  Athenians  maintained  that  in  the  same 
way  had  they  got  possession  of  Nisma ;)  then  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  convened  their  allies ;  and  when  all  the  rest,  except  tlie 
i  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megareans,  who  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  what  was  being  done,  had  voted  for  putting  an 
I  end  to  the  war,  they  concluded  the  arrangement,  and  made  a 
1  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  the  Athenians,  and 
,  they  to  them,  to  the  following  elfect : 

18.  1st,  “  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  their 
^  allies,  Lnade  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms,  and  swore  to 
i  observe  it,  state  by  state.  With  regard  to  the  temples  com¬ 
mon  to  the  nation,  that  whoever  wishes  shall  sacrifice,  and  go 
'  for  that  purpose,  and  consult  the  oracle,  and  attend  the  games, 
I  according  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  whether  proceeding  by 
k  sea  or  land,  without  fear. 

2nd,  That  the  temple  and  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
:  the  Delphians,  shall  be  independent,  self-taxed,  and  self- 

1  judged,  as  regards  both  themselves  and  their  territory,  ac- 
:  cording  to  their  hereditary  usage. 

3rd,  “  That  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force  fifty  years  between 
I  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
f  theirs,  without  guile  or  wrong,  by  land  and  by  sea. 

4th,  “  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  the  field  for  the 
I  purpose  of  inflicting  injury,  either  for  the  Lacedasmonians 
I  and  their  allies  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or  for 
1  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  against  the  Lacedemonians  and 
|i  their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever.  But  should  any  dispute 
I  arise  between  them,  they  must  have  recourse  to  justice  and 
►  oaths,  in  whatever  way  they  may  ai-range. 

,  oth,  “  That  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians.  That  of  all  the  cities,  however, 
which  the  Lacedemonians  may  restore  to  the  Athenians,  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  wherever  they  please, 

'  themselves  and  their  property  with  them  ;  and  the  cities  shall 

1  i'TToiiicravTo.']  I  have  not  translated  this,  as  Hohbes  and  Bloomfield  do, 
as  though  it  had  the  force  of  a  perfect ;  because  I  thinlr  the  aorist  was  pur- 
posely  used  in  such  passages  Avitli  reference  to  those  who  would  read  the  re* 
r  cord  at  oenyfutUTe  time ;  and  not  to  those  who  then  took  part  in  inaking  the 
treaty.  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  tense  for  the  same  reason  in  the  first 
line  jf  the  history,  ^vviypa^e  r6v  'woktpov. 

'£ 
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be  independent,  only  paying  the  tribute  that  was  paid  in  tlie 
time  of  Aristides.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  or  their  allies,  to  take  the  field  against  them  for  their 
injury,  after  the  treaty  has  been  concluded.  The  cities  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus, 
and  Spartolus.  That  these  shall  be  considered  as  allies  to 
neither  party,  neither  the  Lacedoemonians  nor  the  Athenians  ; 
but  if  the  Athenians  gain  the  consent  of  the  cities,  then  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  make  them  their  allies,  with  their  own 
free  will.  That  the  Mecybernaeans,  Samaeans,  and  Singasans 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities,  like  the  Olynthians  and  Acan- 
thians  ;  but  that  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  shall  re¬ 
store  Panactum  to  the  Athenians. 

6th,  “  That  the  Athenians,  also,  shall  restore  to  the 
Lacedemonians  Coryphasium,  Cythera,  Methone,  Pteleum, 
and  Atalanta,  and  all  the  Lacedemonians  that  are  in  prison 
at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in  all  the  Athenian  dominions; 
and  shall  release  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  are  being 
besieged  in  Scione  ;  and  all  others  in  that  place  who  are  allies 
of  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  whoever  amongst  the  allies  of  the 
Lacedemonians  is,  in  prison  at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in 
the  Athenian  dominions. 

7th,  “That  the  Lacedemonians  too,  and  their  allies,  shall 
in  the  same  way  restore  whomever  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  they  may  have  in  their  hands. 

8th,  “  That  in  the  case  of  the  Scioneans,  Toroneans,  and 
Sermylians,  and  whatever  other  city  the  Athenians  have  pos¬ 
session  of,  respecting  these  and  the  rest  they  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  please. 

9th,  “That  the  Athenians  shall  take  the  oaths  to  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  and  their  allies,  state  by  state  ;  and  that  every 
mean  shall  swear  by  the  most  binding  oath  of  his  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  respective  state.  That  the  oath  must  be  to’this 
effect :  ‘  I  will  abide  by  these  arrangements  and  articles  of  the 
treaty,  honestly  and  without  guile.’  That  in  the  same  way  an 
oath  shall  be  taken  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  to 
the  Athenians;  and  that  on  both  sides  the  oath  shall  be  re¬ 
newed  yearly.  That  the  contracting  parties  shall  erect  pillars 
at  Olympia,  Pythia,  the  Isthmus,  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  and 
at  Lacedemon  in  ^  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amycle.  That 

‘  '  '  . . .  at  Amvcl!!!  inieht  as  well  hr  called  at  Smrta.  as 
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if  they  forget  any  thing,  wliatever  it  may  be,  and  on  whatever 
point,  it  shall  be  consistent  with  their  oaths  for  botli  parties, 
Athenians  and  Lacedcemonians,  by  means  of  fair  discussion, 
to  change  it  in  such  manner  as  they  please. 

19.  “  The  treaty  commences  from  the  ephoralty  of  Pleisto- 
las,  on  the  27th  of  the  month  Artemisinin,  and  from  the  arclion" 
ship  of  Alcaeus  at  Athens,  on  the  25t]i  of  the  month  Elaphe- 
bolion.  Those  who  took  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  treaty 
were  as  follows  :  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedicmonians,  [Pleisto- 
anax,  Agis,]  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acan¬ 
thus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  and  Laphilus  :  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Athenians,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
Ladies,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Ilagnon,  IMyrtilus, 
Thrasycles,  Theogenes,  Aristocratcs,  lolcius,  Tiinocrates. 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes.” 

20.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  tlie  winter, 
when  the  spring  was  commencing,  immediately  after  the  city- 
festival  of  Bacchus,  when  just  ten  years  had  elapsed,  ^vith 
the  variation  of  a  few  days,  since  tlie  invasion  of  Attica  was 
first  made,  and  this  war  commenced.  But  let  every  one 
regard  this  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  time,  and  not,  as 
placing  greater  confidence  in  such  a  view,  with  i-espect  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  public  officers  in  the  several  places,  or  of 
the  titles  derived  from  any  honourable  appointment  whidi 
serve  to  mark  past  events.  For  that  gives  no  definite  idea,  as 
to  who  were  in  the  commencement  of  their  office,  or  in  the 
middle  of  it,  or  whatever  part  it  might  be,  when  any  event 
occurred.  But  if  he  reckon  by  summets  and  winters,  as  I 
have  written  my  history,  he  will  find  Mhat  while  each  of 
these  amounts  to  half  a  year,  there  were  ten  summers  and  as 
many  winters  included  in  this  first  war. 

21.  Now  the  Lacedemonians  (for  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  first  to  restore  what  they  held)  immediately  released  the 
men  who  were  prisoners  in  their  country ;  and  .sending  as 


the  temple  of  Juno  was  said  to  he  at  Argos,  Thucyd.  IV.  133.  2,  althoiigh  i1 
was  forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  Strabo,  VIII.  G.  2 ;  Herod.  I.  31.  4.”— 

Arnold.  ,  .  .  .  , 

1  For  an  instance  of-n-apaf^tpo),  used  in  this  intransitive  sense,  like  £ta(|)f 
pi*,  compare  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  I.  27,  p.  73,  lleiske,  'tovtuiv  j;  yXtixTca 
iX'iyov  Trapatpipti ;  as  quoted  in  Bloomfield’s  note,  2nd  edition. 

®  laterally,  “  having  the  virtue,  or  sum,  of  the  year  ir.  half  measure,” 
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ambassadors  to  the  countries  Thrace-ward,  Ischagoras,  Menas, 
and  Pliilocharidas,  commanded  Clearidas  to  restore  Amphi- 
polis  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  states  to  accept  the 
treaty,  as  it  had  been  severally  arranged  for  them.  They, 
however,  would  not,  as  they  thought  it  not  favourable  to 
them  ;  nor  did  Clearidas  restore  the  city,  wishing  to  oblige  the 
Chalcidians,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  them.  He,  however,  Avent  in  haste  to  Lacedcemon 
Avith  ambassadors  from  that  place,  to  defend  himself,  if  Ischa¬ 
goras  and  his  party  should  bring  any  charge  against  him  for 
not  obeying ;  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  Avish  to  knoAv 
Avhether  the  arrano-ement  mi^ht  still  be  altered  :  but  Avhen  he 
found  the  treaty  secured,  being  sent  back  again  himself  by  the 
Lacedtemonians,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  place,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  to  bring  out  all  the  Peloponnesians  that  Avere  in  it, 
he  set  out  Avith  all  speed. 

22.  Noav  the  allies  happened  Hhemselves  to  be  at  Lace- 
dmmon,  and  those  of  them  Avho  had  not  accepted  the  treaty 
Avere  commanded  by  the  Lacedmmonians  to  adopt  it.  The}'', 
hoAvever,  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  had  at  first  rejected  it, 
refused  to  accept  it,  unless  they  made  a  more  equitable  one 
than  that.  So  Avhen  they  did  not  listen  to  them,  they  sent 
them  aAvay,  and  themselves  proceeded  to  conclude  an  alliance 
Avith  the  Athenians;  thinking  that  the  Argives  since  they 
refused,  on  Ampelidas  and  Lidias  going  to  them,  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty)  Avould  be  by  no  means  formidable  Avithout  the 
support  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese 
Avould  be  most  disposed  to  remain  quiet ;  Avhereas  they  Avould 
have  gone  over  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  had  the  poAver. 
Ambassadors,  therefore,  having  come  from  the  Athenians,  and 
a  conference  having  been  held,  they  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  oaths  Avere  taken,  and  this  alliance  concluded,  on  the  fol- 
loAving  terms : 

23.  “  The  Lacedcemonians  shall  be  allies  of  the  Athenians 
for  fifty  years. 


’  Arnold  translates  avToi,  “  of  their  own  aceord  ;  ”  hut  Popno  remarks 
Avnii  truth,  that  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  statement  that  they  had  been 
nmmoned  by  the  Laeedaeinonians,  eh.  17.  2,  and  27.  1.  Ho  sunnoses 
therefore,  that  it  means  “  the  .allies,  as  Avell  as  Clearidas.”  ’ 

For  instances  of  the  aorist,  or  the  present,  thus  used  after  (Uivai,  Ponna 
rofers  to  Xen  Anab.  iv.  5,  15,  and  Hell.  v.  i.  32.  Respecting  the  anacolu. 
thoT  also  in  the  lolloAving  Beutcncc,  sec  liis  note,  and  that  of  Arnold. 
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2nd,  “  That  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the  territory 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  do  them  injury,  the  Athenians 
shall  assist  them  in  such  manner  as  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  be  punished  by 
both  of  them  ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  the 
I  same  tin  e.  That  these  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly, 
i,  heartily,  and  sincerely. 

3rd,  “  That,  again,  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the 
!  country  of  the  Athenians,  and  injure  them,  the  Lacedaemonians 
¥  shall  assist  them  in  whatever  manner  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
.  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  punished  by  both  of 
them  ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  the  same  time. 

!  That  these  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly,  heartily,  and 
t  sincerely. 

4th,  “That  should  the  slave  population  rise  up  against 
i  them,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all 
I  their  might,  according  to  their  ability. 

5th,  “  That  these  articles  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  same  per- 
I  sons  as  swore  to  the  other  treaty,  on  both  sides.  That  they 
(  shall  be  reneAved  every  year,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  going  to 
i  Athens  at  the  Dionysian  festival,  and  by  the  Athenians  going 
;  to  Lacedaemon  at  the  Ilyacinthian.  That  they  shall  eaeh  erect 
I  a  pillar,  that  at  Lacedaemon  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
1  Amyclmum,  and  that  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  near  the  statue 
I  of  Minerva.  That  should  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
!  choose  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  these  terms  of  alliance, 
i  whatever  they  please  so  to  do  shall  be  consistent  with  the  oaths 
^  of  both  parties.” 

24.  The  oath  was  sworn  by  the  following  on  the  side  of  the 
j  Lacedaemonians  :  Pleistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus, 
j  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
I  charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus,  Alcinadas,  Tellis,  Einpedias, 
Menas,  and  Laphilus :  and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  by 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthydenius,  Procles, 
Pythodorus,  Ilagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theogenes,  Aris- 
toerates,  lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  and  De¬ 
mosthenes 
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This  alliance  was  entered  into  not  long  after  the  treaty,  and 
the  Athenians  restored  to  the  Lacedtemonians  the  men  taken 
from  the  island ;  and  thus  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh 
year.  During  these  ten  years,  then,  the  first  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  continuously,  and  such  is  the  history  of  it. 

25.  After  the'  treaty,  and  the  alliance  between  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  Athenians,  which  were  concluded  at  the  end  of 
tlie  ten  years’  war,  in  the  eplioralty  of  Pleistolas  at  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  the  archonship  of  Alcaeus  at  Athens,  those  who  had 
acceded  to  them  were  at  peace ;  but  the  Corinthians,  and 
some  of  the  states  in  the  Peloponnese,  were  trying  to  alter 
what  had  been  done ;  and  another  disturbance  immediately 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Lacedeemon.  Moreover, 
the  Lacedaimonians,  as  time  went  on,  became  suspected  by  the 
Athenians  also,  through  not  performing  in  some  respects  what 
had  been  agreed  on,  according  to  the  treaty.  And  though 
for  six  years  and  ten  months  they  abstained  from  marching 
against  each  other’s  territory,  yet  out  of  it,  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  doubtful  suspension  of  arms,  they  were  doing  one 
another  the  greatest  possible  damage.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  compelled  to  break  the  treaty  concluded  after 
the  ten  years’  war,  and  again  proceeded  to  open  hostilities. 

26.  And  the  same  Thucydides  the  Athenian  has  also  written 
the  history  of  these  transactions  in  order,  as  they  severally 
happened,  by  summers  and  winters,  until  the  Lacedasmonians 
and  their  allies  put'an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenians, 
and  took  the  long  walls  and  Pirmus.  To  the  time  of  that  event 
there  were  spent  in  the  war  seven  and  twenty  years  in  all.  With 
regard  to  the  intervening  arrangement,  if  any  one  shall  object 
to  consider  it  as  a  state  of  war,  he  will  not  estimate  it  rightlv. 
For  let  him  ‘  regard  it  as  it  is  characterized  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  its  being 
deemed  a  state  of  peace ;  since  during  it  they  neither  gave 

'  On  this  use  of  Sinpri-rai,  see  Poppo  or  Bloomfield. — With  regard  to  the 
Tt  in  this  clause,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Giiller  that  it  refers  to  khI  before 
typi](Tii :  but  Poppo  observes  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  imperative 
adpEiTU)  has  a  conditional  force,  as  it  frequently  has  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  French:  “  si  quis  spcctaverit,  invcnict;”  and  therefore  that  Tt 
has  no  force.  Arnold  and  Bloomfield  consider  that  it  is  answered  by  tfu,  t£ 
Tov'Toov.  “  First  of  all,  the  treaty  was  in  itself  practically  inefficient,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  very  stipulations  were  not  all  fulfilled;  and  then  there  were 
mutual  causes  of  complaint  with  respect  to  other  matters  of  which  the  treaty 
had  made  no  mention.”  ^ 
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nor  received  back  all  they  had  arranged  to  do  ;  and  besides 
this,  there  were  otfences  committed  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mantineaii  and  Epidauria-n  wars,  and  other  in¬ 
stances;  and  the  Thrace-ward  allies  were  in  no  respect  less 
at  war  than  before  ;  while  the  Boeotians  had  only  a  truce  fiom 
one  ten  days  to  another.  Including,  therefore,  the  first  war 
of  ten  years,  the  suspicious  cessation  of  hostilities  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  and  the  subsequent  war  which  succeeded  to  that,  any 
one  will  find  that  the  number  of  years  was  what  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  (reckoning  by  the  great  divisions  of  time,)  with  only 
a  few  days’  difference  ;  and  that  such  as  positively  asserted 
any  thing  on  the  strength  of  oracles,  found  this  the  only  fact 
which  proved  true.  At  least  I,  for  my  own  part,  remember 
that  all  along,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  till  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  alleged  by  many  that  it  was  to 
last  thrice  nine  years.  And  I  lived  on  through  the  whole  of 
it,  being  of  an  age  to  comprehend  events,  and  paying  atten¬ 
tion,  inlirder  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  on  each  point.  It  was 
also  my  lot  to  be  banished  my  country  twenty  years  after  my 
command  at  Amphipolis ;  and  thus,  by  being  present  at  the 
transactions  of  either  party,  and  especially  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
in  consequence  of  my  banishment,  to  gain  at  my  leisure  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  each  of  them.  The  difference,  then, 
which  arose  after  the  ten  years,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  treaty , 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  hostilities,  I  will  now  relate. 

27.  When,  then,  the  fifty  years’  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
and  the  ’  alliance  afterwards,  the  embassies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese  which  had  been  summoned  for  that  business,  returned 
from’  Lacedaemon.  Accordingly  the  rest  went  home  ;  but  the 
Corinthians  repaired  to  Argos,  and  in  the  first  place  held 
communications  with  some  of  the  Argiyes  who  vvere  in  of  lice, 
to  the  effect  that,  since  the  Lacediemonians,  not  for  the  good, 
but  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnese,  had  entered  into 
treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  before  tlmir 
bitterest  enemies  ;  the  Argives  ought  to  consider  how  the  Pe¬ 
loponnese  might  be  preserved  ;  and  to  pass  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Greeks  that  wished,  being  independent,  and  giving 

1  Ui  ^vunayiai.]  Poppo  remarks,  in  his  note  on  48.  1,  on  this  use  of  the 
nlural  n^r.?ith  reference  to  a  single  alliance  ;  but  does  not  offer  any  ex- 
nlanation  of  it.  Probably  it  arises  from  the  separate  ratihcation  ot  the 
SSa^ce  by  Lch  of  the  two  states  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  twofold 

transaction. 
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judicial  satisfaction  for  wrongs,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  might 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives,  on  condition  of  defending 
each  other’s  country :  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  few  per¬ 
sons  as  commissioners  with  full  powers,  instead  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  measure  being  held  before  the  people ;  in  order 
that  those  might  not  be  known  who  had  failed  to  persuade  tlie 
multitude.  And  they  asserted  that  many  would  come  over  to 
them  for  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Corintkians  then, 
liaving  suggested  these  things,  returned  home. 

28.  When  those  of  the  Argives  who  heard  their  proposals 
had  reported  them  to  the  government  and  the  people,  the 
Argives  passed  the  decree,  and  chose  twelve  men,  with  whom 
any  one  of  the  Greeks  who  wished  should  conclude  an  alliance, 
except  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  neitlier  of  whom 
should  have  liberty  to  enter  into  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
tiie  Argive  people.  The  Argives  acceded  the  more  readily  to 
these  proposals,  because  they  saw  that  they  should  Iiave  the 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  their  treaty  with  them  was 
on^  the  point  of  expiring,)  and  also  because  they  hoped  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnese.  For  at  that  time 
Lacedmmon  was  in  very  bad  repute,  and  was  despised  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  misfortunes ;  while  the  Argives  were  in  an 
excellent  condition  in  all  respects,  as  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  against  Athens,  but  had  rather  reaped  the  good 
fruits  of  having  been  in  treaty  with  both  sides.  Thus,  then, 
the  Argives  were  admitting  into  alliance  such  of  the  Greeks 
as  wished  it. 

29.  The  Mantineans  and  their  allies  were  the  first  to  join 
them,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedmmonians.  For  a  certain 
part  of  Arcadia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Man- 
tincans,  while  the  war  with  the  Athenians  was  still  going  on  ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  Lacedmmonians  would  not  allow 
their  sovereignty  over  it,  since  they  had  now  ‘  leisure  to  in¬ 
terfere  ;  so  that  they  gladly  turned  to  the  Argives,  consider¬ 
ing  them  to  be  a  powerful  state,  and  one  which  was  always  at 
variance  with  the  Lacedasmonians,  and  under  a  democratical 
government  like  themselves.  When  the  Mantineans  had  re¬ 
volted,  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  also  was  thrown  into 
commotion,  with  the  idea  that  they  too  ought  to  do  the  same  ; 

inclination^””  appears  to  be,  “  leisure,  as  well  aa 
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as  they  thought  that  they  had  changed  sides  through  knowing 
more  than  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  they  were  angry  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  both  on  other  grounds,  and  because  it  had 
1  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  Athens,  that  it  should  be 
I  consistent  with  their  oaths  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  whatever 
I  might  seem  fit  to  both  states,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
I  Ilians.  For  it  was  this  clause,  above  all,  that  caused  the 
I  excitement  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  set  them  on  suspecting 
I  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  might 
f  wish  to  reduce  them  to  slavery:  for  it  was  only  just,  they 
I  thought,  that  the  alteration  should  have  been  referred  to  all 
I  the  allies.  The  majority  therefore,  through  fear,  were  eager 

]  to  conclude  the  alliance  with  the  Argives  on  their  own  part, 

1  respectively,  as  the  Mantineans  had  done. 

30.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  this  commotion 
I  which  had  arisen  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
i  were  the  advisers  of  it,  and  were  themselves  about  to  enter 

t  into  treaty  with  Argos,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth, 

I  wishing  to  prevent  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  charged 

i  them  therefore  with  suggesting  the  whole  business  ;  and 
i  said  that  if  they  withdrew  from  them,  and  became  allies  of 
I  the  Argives,  they  would  violate  their  oaths ;  and  that  they 
I  were  already  doing  wrong  in  not  accepting  the  treaty  with 
j  the  Athenians,  when  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  the 
I  majority  of  the  allies  decreed,  should  be  binding,  unless  there 
>  were  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes.  The' 
i  Corinthians,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies  who,  like  them- 
j  selves,  had  not  acceded  to  the  treaty,  (for  they  had  themselves 
f  previously  invited  them  thither,)  spoke  in  reply  to  the  Lace- 

1  da?monians  ;  not  indeed  directly  stating  the  injuries  they  had 

I  received,  namely,  that  they  had  not  recovered  Sollium  from  the 
I  Athenians,  nor  Anactorium — with  any  other  point  on  whicli 
I  they  considered  themselves  to  be  aggrieved ;  but  urging  as  a 
:  pretext  their  determination  not  to  betray  the  Thrace-ward 

'  Greeks  ;  for  they  had  taken  oaths  to  them,  both  by  themselves, 

'  when  in  the  first  instance  they  revolted,  in  concert  with  the  Po- 
:  tidceans,  and  others  afterwards.  They  were  not  then,  they  said, 

'  violating  their  oaths  to  the  allies  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Athenians  ;  for  since  they  had  sworn  to  their 
Thrace-ward  friends,  with  appeals  to  the  gods,  they  should 
not  show  a  proper  regard  for  their  oaths,  if  ttey  betrayed 
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them.  Besides,  it  had  been  expressly  mentioned,  “  unless 
there  were  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes 
this,  then,  they  considered  an  impediment  on  the  part  of  the 
gods.  Thus  much  they  said  on  the  subject  of  their  former 
oaths  :  Avith  regard  to  the  Argive  alliance,  they  would  con¬ 
sult  with  their  friends,  and  do  whatever  Avas  right.  So  the 
envoys  of  the  Lacedemonians  returned  home.  But  there 
happened  to  be  in  Corinth  at  that  time  some  ambassadors  from 
the  Argives  also,  Avho  urged  the  Corinthians  to  enter  at  once 
into  their  confederacy,  and  not  delay.  They,  hoAvever,  told  them 
to  come  to  the  next  congress  Avhich  Avas  to  be  held  in  their  city. 

31.  Immediately  after,  there  came  also  an  embassy  from 
the  Eleans,  avIio  concluded  an  alliance  Avith  the  Corinthians 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  proceeded  thence  to  Argos,  as 
they  had  been  previously  instructed,  and  became  allies  of  the 
Argives.  For  they  Avere  at  variance  with  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  just  then  about  Lepreum.  For  a  Avar  liaA'ing  before 
this  arisen  betAveen  the  Lepreans  and  some  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleans  having  been  invited  to  alliance  by  the  Lepre¬ 
ans,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  their  territory,  and  having 
brought  the  Avar  to  a  conclusion,  the  Eleans  imposed  on  the 
Lepreans,  Avho  Avere  themselves  alloAV(  d  to  occupy  the  territory, 
the  payment  of  a  talent  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  This  they 
continued  to  pay  till  the  Attic  Avar  broke  out ;  Avhen,  on  their 
ceasing  to  do  so  on  the  pretext  of  the  Avar,  the  Eleans  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  compel  them  ;  on  wliich  they  had  recourse  to  the 
Laceda3monians.  When  the  case  Avas  thus  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Lacedmmonians,  the  Eleans,  suspecting  that 
they  should  not  have  justice,  renounced  the  reference,  and  laid 
Avaste  tlie  Leprean  territory.  The  Laeedfcmonians  neverthe¬ 
less  decided  that  the  Lepreans  AA^ere  independent,  and  that  the 
Eleans  Averc  acting  Avith  injustice;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not  stood  by  the  arbitration,  they  sent  into  Lepreum  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  heavy-armed  troops.  So  the  Eleans,  considering^the 
Laeedicmonians  to  be  receiving  acity  Avhieh  had  revoltedlVom 
them,  and  alleging  the  agreement  in  Aviiich  it  had  been  de¬ 
clared,  that  Avhatever  each  party  had  Avhen  they  entered  on 
tlie  Attic  Aval,  that  they  should  also  Iuia’c  Avhen  they  retired 
from  it ;  since  they  considered  that  they  had  not  their  due, 
they  Avent  over  to  the  Argives;  and  thus  they  too,  ‘as  they 
‘  tcada-wto  xoor'oJiTo  I  do  not  thiiiK  that  ttiis  expression  ean 
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had  been  previously  instructed,  concluded  the  alliance.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  them  the  Corinthians  and  Thrace-ward  Clial- 
cidians  also  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Argives ;  but  the 
Bceotians  and  Megareans,  holding  each  the  same  language  as 
the  other,  remained  quiet ;  being  ^  neglected  by  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  and  yet  thinking  that  the  democracy  of  the  Argives 
was  less  suited  to  them,  with  their  oligarchical  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  than  the  constitution  of  the. Lacedemonians. 

32.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians, 


according  to  Bloomfield’s  translation  of  it,  -which  Poppo  approves,  “  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  ;  ”  i.  e.  by  eommunicating  wdth  the  twelve  Argive  commis¬ 
sioners,  ch.  28.  Surely,  if  that  had  been  the  writer’s  meaning,  he  would 
have  used  the  perfect  tense,  not  the  pluperfect.  Haack’s  interpretation 
therefore  must  be  the  correct  one;  “as  had  been  previously  ordered  by 
their  countrymen.”  And  in  sec.  5,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated  with 
reference  to  the  Eleans,  they  may  either  refer  to  the  decree  passed  by  the 
state  at  large  for  its  own  eourse  of  policy ;  or  the  whole  people  may  be  said 
to  have  joined  the  Argive  league,  though  it  was  done  through  the  agency  of 
its  ambassadors,  in  accordance  -with  the  commands  they  had  received  for 
the  purpose. 

I  TTsptopco/xEi'Oi.]  To  the  interpretation  of  this  word  which  Arnold  adopts 
from  'Bishop  Thirlwall,  Poppo,  in  his  last  edition,  objects  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  raise  such  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Bmotians  and  Megareans.  But  surely  they  might  share  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  which,  Ave  arc  told,  were  excited  throughout  the  Avhole  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese  by  the  clause  of  the  treaty  empowering  Sparta  and  Athens  to 
make  alterations  in  it  by  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  the  allies  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Chap.  29.  3.  At  any  rate,  such  a  clause  seems  quite  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  of  the  Megareans  and  Boeotians  having  been  treated  at  tliis 
particular  time,  hoAvever  they  might  have  been  in  general,  with  that  extreme 
respect  and  attention  which  Poppo  speaks  of,  and  which  Gbller  and  other  com¬ 
mentators  consider  to  be  expressed  by  Trzpiopw^tvoi.  The  absence  of  p.ti)  and 
6t,  Avhich  one  Avould  certainly  have  expected,  to  mark  the  opposition  between 
the  tAvo  clauses,  may  in  some  measure  be  supplied  by  the  adversative  force 
Avhich  I  have  given  to  the  Kai ;  that  conjunction  in  Attic  Avriters  sometimes 
passing  into  the  signification  of  kultoi.  See  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  759.  3.— This  diffi¬ 
culty  Avould  be  entirely  avoided,  and  a  very  appropriate  meaning  given  to  the 
Avhole  sentence,  if  'jnpiopwfjLEvoi  could  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  Icft^to  them¬ 
selves,  not  interfered  Avith,  permitted  to  do  Avhat  they  pleased.”  The  verb 
is  very  frequently  used  in  a  manner  closely  approaching  to  this,  as  avcII  as 
the  cognate  ones  from  Avhich  it  borroAvs  some  of  its  tenses  ;  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  usually  folloAved  by  a  participle,  infinitive,  or  adjective,  which  serves  to 
limit  its  meaning  to  some  particular  case.  If,  hoAvever,  it  should  bo  thought 
possible  for  it  to  have  been  here  used  Avithout  such  limitation,  it  Avould  give 
a  very  good  reason  Avhy  the  states  should  prefer  the  Lacedannonian  alliance 
to  that  of  the  restless  and  meddling  Athe»ians.  It  Avould  also  express  an 
important  difference  betAveen  the  case  of  the  Megareans  and  Bocotimrs  and 
that  of  the  Eleans,  Avith  Avhose  policy  tOAvards  the  Lepi'cans  Sparta  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  interfered  ;  and  that  of  ilie  Mantineans,  Avho  are  expressly 
said  to  have  abandoned  their  connexion  with  her,  because  they  expected  si¬ 
milar  interference,  Ch.  29.  1,  ivopi^ov  ov  Trepioxl/ta-daL  tcus  haat^ai- 
uovwvv  ao\iLV,  Kat  axoXnv  nyo*' 
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having  reduced  the  Scionaeans  to  surrender,  put  the  adult 
males  to  death ;  while  they  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and 
children,  and  gave  the  territory  for  the  Platmans  to  occup}^ 
On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  back  the  Delians  to  their 
country,  from  scruples  arising  from  their  disasters  in  different 
battles,  and  because  the  god  at  Delphi  had  so  commanded  them. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  commenced  hos¬ 
tilities.  And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  in  al¬ 
liance,  went  to  Tegea,  to  procure  its  revolt  from  the  Lacedte- 
inonians,  seeing  that  it  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  thinking  that,  if  it  were  added  to  them,  they 
would  command  the  whole  of  it.  But  when  the  Tegeans  said 
they  would  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  Laceda3monians, 
the  Coi'inthians,  though  hitherto  very  hearty  in  their  mea¬ 
sures,  relaxed  in  their  vehemence,  and  were  afraid  that  none 
of  the  other  parties  might  now  come  over  to  them.  They 
went,  however,  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged  them  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  themselves  and  the  Argives,  and  act  in  all 
other  respects  in  concert  with  them.  With  reference  to  the 
ten  days’  truces  also,  which  had  been  made  Avith  each  other 
by  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  not  long  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  fifty  years’  treaty,  the  Corinthians  desired  the 
Boeotians  to  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  obtain  the  same 
for  them  also,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Boeotians  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  Athenians  not  acceding  to  this,  then  to  renounce 
the  suspension  of  arms,  and  in  futiu'e  to  make  no  truce  with¬ 
out  being  joined  by  them.  On  the  Corinthians  preferring 
these  requests,  the  Boeotians  desired  them  to  desist  on  the 
subject  of  the  Argive  alliance:  they  went  with  them,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Athens,  but  did  not  obtain  the  ten  days’  truce  ;  as  the 
Athenians  answered,  that  they  were  already  in  treaty  with 
the  Corinthians,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allies  of  the  Lacedce- 
monians.  The  Boeotians,  then,  did  not  any  the  more  on  that 
account  renounce  their  ten  days’  truce,  though  the  Corinthians 
called  on  them  to  do  so,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  agreed  to  do  it.  Between  the  Corinthians, 
Ijowever,  and  the  Athenians  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms 
*  without  any  actual  truce. 

•  “  By  ao-TToi^^o?  is  meant  a  mere  agreement  in  Avords,  not  ratified  by  tbo 
solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  Greeks,  as  Ave  have  seen,  eonsidered  the 
breach  of  their  Avord  very  different  from  the  breach  of  their  oath.  S^e  II 
6,  7.” — Arnold. 
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33.  The  same  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  with  all  their  forces,  under  the  command  of  Pleis- 
toanax,  son  of  Pausanias,  their  king,  into  the  country  of 

1  the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  who  were  subject  to  the  Manti- 

I  iieans,  and  who  had  invited  their  interference  in  the  spirit  ot 

faction  :  intending  also,  if  they  could,  to  demolish  the  strong- 
[  hold  at  Cypsela,  which,  being  situated  in  the  Parrhasian  terri- 
I  tory,  the  Mantineans  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  their  own 
I  troops,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  district  of  Sciritis  in  Laconia 
^  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  proceeded  to  ravage  the  land  of 

I  the  Parrhasians  ;  while  the  Mantineans,  having  committed 

I  their  city  to  the  custody  of  Argive  troops,  themselves  kept 

1  guard  over  their  confederates’  country.  Being  unable,  how- 

^  ever,  to  save  the  fort  at  Cypsela,  and  the  towns  in  Parrhasia, 

I  they  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  making  the  Par- 

1  rhasians  independent,  and  demolishing  the  fortress,  returned 

!  home. 

34.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  on  the 

i  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Thrace  who  had  marched  out  with 

I  Brasidas,  and  whom  Clearidas  had  brought  back  after  the 

I  treaty  was  made,  the  Lacedaemonians  decreed  that  the  helots 

»  who  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  be  free,  and  live  where 

j  they  pleased  ;  and  not  long  after  they  settled  them,  together 

i  with  the  ^Neodamodes,  at  Lepreum,  which  is  situated  on  the 

i  borders  of  Laconia  and  Elis  ;  for  they  were  now  at  variance 
I  witJi  the  Eleans.  But  with  regard  to  those  of  their  own  body 

I  who  had  been  taken  in  the  island,  and  had  surrendered  their 

I  arms,  fearing  they  might  suppose  that  they  would  be  sub- 
T  jected  to  some  degradation  in  consequence  of  their  misfor- 
i  tune,  and  so,  if  allowed  to  retain  their  franchise,  might 
j  attempt  a  revolution,  they  disfranchised  them,  even  while 
I  some  were  holding  offices  ;  and  with  a  disfranchisement  of  such 
t  a  kind  that  they  could  neither  take  office,  nor  have  power 

j  to  buy  or  sell  any  thing.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  course 

1  of  time,  they  were  again  enfranchised. 

I  35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dians  took  Thyssus  on  the 

1  “  That  the  Neodamodes  were  a  distinct  class  froia  the  newly  enfran- 
I  chised  helots  seems  clear  from  this  passage  and  V.  67. 1 :  and  Midler’s  snppo- 
(  sition  is  highly  probable,  (Dorier,  vol.  ii.  p.  45,)  that  the  latter  after  a  time 
I  rose  to  the  condition  of  the  former ;  possibly  in  the  next  generation ;  so  that 

I  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  helot  became  a  Neodamode ;  like  the  distinc- 

I  tion  between  Libertus  and  Libertinus.” — Arnold. 
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promontory  of  Athos,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  And  during 
the  Avhrile  of  this  summer  there  was  intercourse  indeed  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  but  both  parties 
suspected  each  other,  from  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  mutually  restoring 
the  places  specified.  For  the  Lacedmmonians,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  first  to  restore  Amphipolis  and  the  other  towns,  had 
not  done  so  :  nor  did  they  make  their  Thrace-wai’d  allies  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  treaty,  nor  the  Boeotians,  nor  the  Corinthians  ; 
though  they  were  continually  saying  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Atlienians,  they  would  compel  those  states  to  do  so, 
if  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord.  They  also  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  fact  of  the  time  not  being  specified,  at  wliich  those 
who  did  not  accede  to  it  nmre  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
both  sides.  The  Atlienians  therefore,  seeing  none  of  these 
things  really  performed,  suspected  that  the  Lacedieinonians 
had  no  upriglit  intentions  ;  so  that  on  their  demanding  back 
Pjdus,  they  refused  to  restore  it,  (nay,  they  even  repented  of 
having  given  them  back  their  prisoners  taken  in  the  island,)  and 
kept  the  other  places,  waiting  till  they,  on  their  ]iart,  performed 
for  them  what  liad  been  arranged.  The  Lacedmmonians  said 
that  they  had  done  ivhat  was  possible ;  for  that  they  had  re¬ 
stored  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  were  in  their  hands,  and 
had  recalled  the  troops  in  Thrace  ;  and  whatever  else  they  had 
in  their  power.  With  regard  to  Amphipolis,  they  were  not, 
they  said,  masters  of  it,  so  as  to  give  it  up  ;  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  over  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  recover  Panactum  ;  and  would  restore  as  many 
of  the  Athenians  as  were  prisoners  in  Boeotia.  They  requirecl, 
however,  that  they  should  restore  Pylus  to  them  ;  or  if  not  that, 
should  withdraw  the  Messenians  and  helots,  as  they,  on  their 
part,  had  ivithdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace  ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  themselves  should  garrison  it,  if  they  would.  So 
when  conferences  had  been  held,  many  and  often,  during  tliis 
Summer,  they  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  from 
Pylus  the  Messenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  helots,  and  all  who 
had  deserted  from  Laconia;  and  they  settled  them  at  Cranii 
in  Cepliallenia,  During  this  summer,  then,  there  was  peace 
and  free  intercourse  with  each  other. 

36.  But  the  following  winter,  (differmt  ephors  happening 
now  to  be  in  office,  and  not  those  under  whom  the  treaty  had 
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been  made,  and  some  of  them  being  even  opposed  to  it,) 
when  embassies  liad  come  from  their  confederacy,  and  the 
Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians  were  there,  and  tliey 
had  held  many  discussions  with  one  another,  and  come  to 
no  agreement ;  on  their  departing  homeward,  Cleobulus  and 
Xenares — those  of  the  ephors  who  most  wished  to  break 
up  the  treaty — held  a  private  conference  with  the  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians,  advising  them  to  pursue  as  far  as  pos- 
.  sible  the  same  policy ;  and  that  the  Boeotians,  after  first  en- 

I  tering  into  alliance  with  Argos  themselves,  should  then  en¬ 

deavour  to  bring  the  Argives  togetlier  with  themselves  into 
:  alliance  with  the  Lacedmmonians.  For  in  this  way  the  Boco- 

1  tians  were  least  likely  to  be  forced  to  accede  to  the  Attic 

I  treaty;  since  the  Lacedaemonians  would  prefer  gaining  tlic 

I  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Argives  even  ^at  the  risk  of  tlie 

t  enmity  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty. 

[  For  they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  always  desirous 
I  that  Argos  should  be  their  friend  on  fair  terms  ;  thinking 

I  that  so  the  war  out  of  the  Peloponnese  would  be  more  easily 

»  conducted  by  them.  They  begged  the  Boeotians,  however, 
F  to  put  Pan  actum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that 

f  by  getting  back  Pylus,  if  they  could,  in  exchange  for  it,  they 

I  miglit  more  easily  proceed  to  hostilities  with  the  Athenians. 

37.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  having  received  from 
j  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  such  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
F  were  friendly  towards  ^them,  these  instructions  to  carry  to 

I  their  governments,  went  each  their  way.  But  two  persons 

)  of  the  Argives,  who  held  the  highest  office  in  their  country, 
r  watched  for  them  by  the  way,  as  they  were  returning  ;  and 
I  having  met  them,  entered  into  conversation  with  them  on 
^  the  possibility  of  the  Boeotians  becoming  their  allies,  as  the 
i  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  had  done  ;  for  if  that 
could  be  well  arranged,  they  thought  they  might  then,  on 
I  advantageous  terms,  both  carry  on  war  and  make  peace,  both 
I  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they  should  wish  it — holding  the 

>  'TTpo.']  More  literally,  “in  the  face  of.’’  Poppo  adopts  Dohree’s  ex¬ 
planation  :  “  Pluris  enim  facturos  Lacedoemonios  Argivorum  amicitiam  ct 
I  Bocietatem  quam  Atheniensium  inimicitiam  ac  foederum  cum  ipsis  junctorinn 
'  violationem  :  i.  e.  magis  illam  cupere  quam  hanc  mctucrc.”  For  the  force 
I  of  /caXois,  in  the  next  sentence,  see  Arnold’s  note. 

*  avToi^.]  i.  c.  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  not  to  Xenares  and  Clo 

:  obulus.  as  Bloomfield  sunnoses.  Compare  spr  S 
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same  language  all  together — and  with  whomever  else  it  might 
be  necessary.  The  Boeotian  envoys  were  pleased  at  hearing 
this  ;  for  they  happened  to  ask  the  same  things  as  their  friends 
in  Lacedmmon  had  instructed  them  to  propose.  So  when  thft 
men  from  Argos  perceived  that  they  listened  to  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  they  said  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians, 
and  went  away.  The  Boeotians,  on  their  arrival,  reported  to 
the  Boeotarchs  what  had  been  said  to  them,  both  at  Lacedmmon, 
and  by  the  Argives  who  liad  met  them  :  and  the  Boeotarchs 
were  pleased,  and  were  much  more  eager  in  the  business,  since 
it  liad  turned  out  so  luckily  for  them  in  both  quarters,  that 
tlieir  friends  amongst  the  Lacedcemonians  requested  tlie  same 
things  as  the  Argives  were  anxiously  wishing.  Not  long 
after,  ambassadors  came  from  Argos  with  the  pi'oposals  that 
have  been  mentioned  ;  whom  the  Boeotarchs  sent  back  after 
assenting  to  their  terms,  and  promising  to  send  envoys  to 
Argos  on  tlie  question  of  the  alliance. 

38.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  by  the  Boeotarchs, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megareans,  and  the  ambassadors  from 
Thrace,  in  the  first  place,  to  bind  themselves  by  oaths  to  each 
other,  that  assuredly,  when  occasion  offered,  they  would  assist 
the  party  which  needed  it ;  and  that  they  would  carry  on  war 
with  none,  or  make  peace,  without  common  assent ;  and  that 
so  the  Boeotians  and  INIegareans  (for  they  had  the  same  object 
before  them)  should  then  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Argives. 
But  before  the  oaths  were  taken,  the  Boeotarchs  communicated 
these  resolutions  to  the  four  councils  of  the  Boeotians,  which  have 
the  sole  power  of  ratifying  measures;  and  recommended  to 
them  that  oaths  should  be  exchanged  with  such  cities  as  wished 
to  league  with  them  for  mutual  assistance.  However,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boeotian  councils  did  not  accede  to  the  plan,  fearing 
that  they  should  do  what  was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedcemonians, 
if  they  leagued  with  the  Corinthians,  who  had  separated  from 
them.  For  the  Boeotarchs  did  not  tell  them  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Lacednemon,  namely,  that  Cleobulus  and  Xenares, 
amongst  the  ephors,  and  their  friends,  advised  them  first  t(i 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives  and  Corinthians,  and  then 
to  join  the  Lacedcemonians  ;  as  they  imagined,  that  though 
they  should  not  mention  it,  the  council  would  decree  nothinrr 
different  from  what  they  had  ^previously  determined  on,  and 
‘  atpia-i  TTfoSiayvot/TSi  irupaivovaiv.']  Arnold  is  followed  by  Poppo  and 
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noAv  recommended  to  their  country.  When  the  business  had 
met  with  this  check,  the  ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  Thrace 
departed  without  concluding  any  thing ;  while  the  Bmotarchs, 
who  before  intended,  if  they  carried  these  measures,  to  at¬ 
tempt  also  to  effect  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  did  not  now 
bring  the  question  of  the  Argives  before  the  councils,  or  send 
to  Argos  the  ambassadors  they  had  promised  ;  but  there  arose 
an  indifference  and  procrastination  in  the  whole  business. 

39.  In  the  course  of  this  same  summer,  the  Olynthians 
P  assaulted  and  took  Mecyberna,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
‘  Athenians.  After  these  events,  conferences  being  continually 
held  between  the  Athenians  and  Laceda3monians  respecting 
the  possessions  of  each  other  which  they  still  retained,  the 
Lacedtemonians,  hoping  that,  if  the  Athenians  should  receive 
(  back  Panactum  from  the  Boeotians,  they  would  themselves  re¬ 
cover  Pylus,  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged 
them  to  deliver  up  to  them  Panactum  and  the  Athenian 
I  prisoners,  that  they  might  recover  Pylus  in  exchange  for 
[  them.  But  the  Boeotians  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  unless 

f  they  would  make  an  especial  alliance  with  them,  as  with  the 
\  Athenians.  Although  therefore  the  Lacedannonians  were 
I  aware  that  they  should  be  acting  wrong  to  the  Athenians,  since 
I  it  had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  make  neither  peace 
j  nor  war  with  any  but  by  mutual  consent ;  yet,  as  they  wished 
I  to  receive  Panactum  from  them,  believing  that  so  they  should 
I  recover  Pylus,  and  as  the  party  which  was  anxious  to  break 
I  up  the  treaty  earnestly  entered  into  the  Boeotian  negotiation  ; 
I  they  concluded  the  alliance,  when  tlie  winter  was  now  closing 
1  and  the  spring  at  hand  ;  and  Panactum  was  immediately  be- 
I  gun  to  be  demolished.  And  thus  ended  the  eleventh  year  cif 
I  this  war. 


I  lUoomfiekl  in  supposing  that  a-cjytm  refers  to  the  suhjeet  of  v/zijr/j/tto-flat ;  hut 
I  as  liis  explanation  does  not,  I  think,  remove  the  extreme  harshness  of  sucli 
1  a  construction,  Gdller  seems  to  be  right  in  referring  it  to  the  Boeotarehs:  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  would  not  confine  it,  as  he  docs,  to  Xenarcs  and  Cleobulus,  hut 
I  extend  it  to  the  whole  number  of  them;  and  suppose  that  it  is  either  go¬ 
verned  by  TrpnoLayvQV'TB^,  meaning,  “the  ])lan  which  they  had  already  de- 
’  cidcdon'for  themselves,  and  now  recommended  to  the  councils or  that 
it  signifies  “their  countrymen;”  the  executive  being  identified  with  the 
(  people  at  large,  as  it  appears  to  be  sec.  3.  01  /SoiojTupx^^ — Trapvvovv  yeuia-- 
6aL  opKOV^  'ral^  -iroXtaiv,  ocrai  jiovXovTat  fir’  axfyEXiiu  a^nai  ^vvop.vvi/aL.  If 
the  former  construction  is  preferred,  crcpiai  may  be  considered  as  a  “  dativus 
1  commodi.”  See  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  59.  8. 
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40.  As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  next  summer  com¬ 
menced,  tlie  Argives,  finding  that  the  Boeotian  ambassadors, 
whom  they  said  they  would  send,  did  not  come,  and  that 
Panactum  was  being  demolished,  and  an  especial  alliance  had 
been  concluded  by  the  Boeotians  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  afraid  that  they  might  be  left  alone,  and  all  the  con¬ 
federacy  go  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  they  supposed 
that  the  Boeotians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
both  to  demolish  Panactum  and  to  accede  to  the  treaty  with 
the  Athenians  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  these 
measures  ;  so  that  they  themselves  had  no  longer  power  even 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Athenians  :  whereas  they  hoped  be¬ 
fore,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  dissensions,  that  if  their 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  should  not  continue,  they 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives,  then,  were  involved  in  these  difficulties,  and  feared 
they  might  be  engaged  in  war  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  Tegeans,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians :  and  consequently, 
though  they  did  not  before  accept  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedin- 
monians,  but  entertained  the  proud  hope  that  they  should  en¬ 
joy  the  supremacy  over  the  Peloponnese  ;  they  sent  as  envoys 
to  Lacedaemon,  as  quickly  as  they  could,  Eustrophus  and 
JEson,  who  were  considered  to  be  the  most  acceptable  persons 
to  them  ;  thinking  to  live  in  quiet  by  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  they  best  could  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  ^  whatever  might  be  the  arrangement. 

41.  On  the  arrival  of  their  ambassadors,  they  made  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  them.  And  at  first  the 
Argives  claimed  that  they  should  have  a  judicial  reference 
granted  them,  either  to  some  state  or  individual,  respecting 
the  Cynurian  territory ;  concerning  which  they  have  alwavs 
been  debating,  as  it  is  border-land:  (it  contains  the  towns  of 
Thyrca  and  Anthene,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Lacedtemonians.) 
Afterwards,  when  the  Lacedamionians  begged  them  not  to 
mention  that,  but  said  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a  treaty  as 
before,  they  were  ready  to  do  so ;  the  Argive  ambassadors 
nevertheless  induced  the  Lacedmmonians  to  agree  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions ;  that  at  the  present  time  they  should  make 

>  Or,  on  whatever  terms  they  might  be  allowed.”  Sec  Bloomfield’s 
note. 
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a  treaty  for  nfty  years ;  but  that  on  either  party  giving  a 
challenge,  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  plague  nor  war  in 
Lacetlmmon  or  Argos,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  decide  by 
battle  the  question  of  this  territory — as  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  each  side  claimed  the  victory  for  themselves — but  not  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  beyond  the  frontiers,  whether  towards 
Argos  or  Lacedaemon.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  con¬ 
sidered  this  as  mere  folly ;  but  afterwards,  (for  they  were 
anxious  on  any  terms  to  have  Argos  fora  friend,)  they  agreed 
to  the  conditions  they  demanded,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them 
in  writing.  Before,  however,  any  thing  was  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  Lacedaemonians  desired  them  to  return  first  to 
Argos,  and  show  it  to  their  people  ;  and  if  it  pleased  them, 
then  to  come  at  the  Hyacinthia,  to  take  the  oaths.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  returned. 

42.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Argives  were  negotiating 
tliese  matters,  the  Lacedmmonian  ambassadors,  Andrornedes, 
Phocdimns,  and  Antimenidas,  who  were  to  restore  Panactum 
I  to  the  Athenians,  and  to  receive  the  prisoners  from  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  and  bring  them  back  home,  found  Panactum  demolished 
by  the  Boeotians  themselves,  on  the  pretext  of  there  having 
f  been  exchanged  in  former  times  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  it,  an  oath  that 
(  neither  party  should  inhabit  the  place,  but  that  they  should 
I  graze  it  in  common.  The  men,  however,  whom  the  Boeotians 
I  held  as  prisoners  taken  from  the  Athenians,  Andrornedes  and 
1  liis  colleagues  received  from  them,  and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and 
I  restored.  They  likewise  announced  to  them  the  demolition  of 
I  Panactum,  thinking  that  ^so  they  restored  that  too;  for  no 
enemy  to  the  Athenians  would  in  future  inhabit  it.  On  this 
I  announcement,  the  Atlienians  expressed  great  indignation  ; 
i  blinking  themselves  wronged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  both 
(  with  regard  to  t]>e  demolition  of  Panactum,  which  tliey  ouglit 
!  to  liave  delivered  up  to  them  standing,  and  the  intelligence  of 
i  tlieir  having  on  tlieir  own  account  made  treaty  Avith  the 
Boeotians,  though  they  formerly  declared  that  they  would 
join  in  compelling  those  who  did  not  accede  to  the  general 
treaty.  They  also  looked  for  any  other  points  in  which  they 


'  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it, 
P  to  restoring  it.’ 


“that  that  very  announcement  was  equivalent 
z  2 
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had  departed  from  their  compact,  and  considered  themselves 
to  have  been  overreached  by  them ;  so  that  they  gave  an 
angry  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  and  sent  them  away. 

43.  When  the  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  variance  with  the  Athenians,  those  at  Athens,  again, 
who  wished  to  do  away  with  the  treaty,  were  immediately 
urgent  against  it.  Amongst  others  who  were  so  was  Al- 
cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  a  man  who  in  age  was  still  at  that 
time  a  youth,  (as  he  would  have  been  thought  in  any  other 
state,)  but  honoured  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  He  considered  that  it  was  really  better  to  side  with 
the  Argives ;  though  he  also  opposed  the  treaty  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  wounded  pride,  because  the  Lacedmmonians  had  ne¬ 
gotiated  it  through  the  agency  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  having 
overlooked  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  not  having  shown 
him  the  respect  suitable  to  the  old  connexion  of  his  family  as 
their  proxeni,  which,  having  been  renounced  by  his  grandfather, 
he  himself  thought  to  renew  by  showing  attention  to  the  pri¬ 
soners  taken  in  the  island.  Considering  himself  therefore  to  be 
in  every  way  slighted  by  them,  he  both  spoke  against  the  treaty 
in  the  first  instance,  saying  that  the  Lacedasmonians  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  but  were  only  making  a  treaty  in  order 
that  by  so  doing  they  miglit  deprive  Athens  of  the  Argives. 
and  again  come  against  them  when  left  alone  ;  and  at  that 
time,  when  this  difference  had  arisen,  he  immediately  sent  to 
Argos  on  his  own  account,  urging  them  to  come  as  quickly  as 
])ossible  with  proposals  for  alliance,  in  company  witli  the 
jMantineans  and  Eleans,  since  it  was  a  fine  opportunity,  and 
he  would  co-operate  with  them  to  the  utmost. 

44.  When  the  Argives  received  this  message,  and  found 
tliat  the  alliance  Avith  the  Boeotians  had  not  been  brought 
about  in  concert  Avith  the  Athenians,  but  that  they  Avere  In¬ 
volved  in  a  serious  quarrel  Avith  the  Lacedmmonians ;  they 
thought  no  more  of  their  ambassadors  at  Lacedmmon,  avIio 
Avere  just  at  that  time  gone  thither  on  the  subject  of  the  treat}^ 
but  paid  more  attention  to  the  Athenians  ;  thinking  that  so' 
if  they  Avent  to  Avar,  there  AA'ould  be  on  their  side  in°it  a  state 
Avliich  had  been  their  friend  from  of  old,  and  Avas  under  a  de- 
riiocratical  form  of  government,  like  themselves,  and  Avielded  a 
■Treat  power  in  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  immediately 
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therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  to  treat  of  the 
alliance  ;  and  were  also  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
Eleans  and  Mantineans. 

There  came  likewise  with  all  speed,  as  ambassadors  from 
the  Lacedmmonians,  persons  who  were  thought  to  be  favour¬ 
ably  inclined  towards  the  Athenians,  namely,  Philocliaridas, 
Leon,  and  En>lius;  through  fear  that  in  their  anger  they 
might  conclude  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  back  Pylus  in  exchange  for  Panactuin,  and  to 
plead  in  excuse  for  the  Boeotian  alliance,  that  it  had  not  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  the  Athenians. 

45.  By  speaking  in  the  council  on  these  points,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  they  had  come  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  their  disputes,  they  made  Alcibiades  afraid  that  if 
they  were  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  to  the  popular  assembly, 
they  would  win  over  the  multitude,  and  the  Argive  alliance 
would  be  rejected.  He  adopted  therefore  the  following 
device  against  them.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  by  giving  them  a  solemn  assurance,  that  if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  in  the  assembly  that  they  had  come 
with  full  powers,  he  would  restore  Pylus  to  them,  (for  he 
would  himself  persuade  the  Athenians  to  the  measure,  as  he 
now  opposed  it,)  and  would  settle  all  other  points  of  difference. 
It  was  with  a  wish  to  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of 
Nicias  that  he  did  this ;  and  in  order  that  by  accusing  them 
before  the  people,  as  having  no  sincere  intentions,  and  never 
saying  the  same  thing,  he  might  cause  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineans,  to  be  taken  into  alliance.  And  so  it  turned 
out.  For  when,  on  coming  before  the  people  and  being  asked 
that  question,  they  did  not  say,  as  they  had  said  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  that  they  were  come  with  full  powers,  the  Athenians  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  but  on  Alcibiades’  exclaiming  against 
the  Lacedemonians  much  more  vehemently  than  before,  they 
both  listened  to  him,  and  were  ready  straightway  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  Argives  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  take 
them  into  alliance.  An  earthquake,  however,  having  occurred 
before  any  thing  was  finally  settled,  that  assembly  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

46.  In  the  one  which  was  held  next  day,  although  the 
Lacedasmonians  had  been  outwitted,  and  he  himself  utterly 
deceived  with  regard  to  their  confessing  not  to  have  come 
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with  full  powers,  Nicias  nevertheless  maintained  that  they 
ought  rather  to  become  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and, 
deferring  their  measures  with  the  Argives,  to  send  once  more 
to  them,  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  He  *  represented 
that  it  was  to  their  own  honour,  but  to  their  rivals’  discredit, 
for  the  war  to  be  put  off :  for  since  th-eir  own  affairs  were  in 
so  good  a  condition,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  prosperity 
as  long  as  possible ;  whereas  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their 
present  misfortunes,  it  would  be  gain  to  run  all  hazards  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  he  prevailed  on  them  to  send  ambas¬ 
sadors,  of  whom  he  was  himself  one,  to  bid  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  if  they  had  any  just  intentions,  to  restore  Panactum 
standing,  with  Amphipolis,  and  to  give  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Boeotians,  if  they  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  as  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  make  peace  with  none 
but  by  mutual  consent.  They  told  them  also  to  say,  that  they 
too,  if  they  had  wished  to  act  unjustly,  might  have  already 
taken  the  Argives  for  their  allies,  since  they  were  come  to 
them  for  that  very  purpose.  And  whatever  complaint  they 
had  against  them,  they  gave  instructions  on  the  subject  to 
Nicias  and  his  colleagues,  and  then  sent  them  off.  Wh-en  they 
came  there,  and,  after  delivering  their  other  messages,  finally 
declared,  that  unless  they  gave  up  their  alliance  with  the  Boe¬ 
otians,  in  case  of  their  not  acceding  to  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
also  would  take  as  their  allies  the  Argives  and  those  who 
joined  them  ;  the  Lacednemonians  refused  to  renounce  the 
alliance  with  the  Boeotians — the  party  of  Xenares,  the  ephor, 
and  all  the  rest  Avho  had  the  same  views,  having  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  that, — but  the  oaths  they  renewed  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  :  for  he  was  afraid  of  returning  with  all  his 
objects  unaccomplished,  and  of  being  exposed  to  censure,  (as 
indeed  was  the  case,)  since  he  was  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Laceda3monians.  On  his  return,  when  the 
Athenians  heard  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  Lacediemon, 
immediately  they  were  enraged ;  and  since  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  happening 
to  be  present,  (having  been  introduced  by  Alcibiades,)  they 

'  Or,  as  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  others  explain  it,  “  advising  that  hostilities 
ehould  he  deferred.”  For  a  very  similar  use  of  kv  -with  an  adjective,  com 
pare  I.  137.  6,  eTreiSij  iv  rw  dacpaXtl  fxtv  k/xoi,  tKtivM  Si  kv  iiriKivSvvjt  ird 
\iv  tf  d'lrcKOfk'S'^  iyiyvtTO. 
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made  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  them  on  the  following 
terms  : 

47.  “  The  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans 
made  a  treaty  for  a  hundred  years,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  allies  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  be  observed 
without  guile  or  injury,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  That  it 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  arms  with  a  mischievous  de¬ 
sign,  either  for  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  against  the  Athenians,  or  for  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever. 

“  That  the  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Athenians, 
Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall  be  allies  for  a  hundred 
years. 

“  That  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against  the  territory 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall 
go  to  the  succour  of  Athens,  according  to  whatever  message 
the  Athenians  may  send  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case 
of  their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  Argives,  Mantineans,  and 
Eleans,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  thpe 
states  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  termin¬ 
ate  hostilities  with  that  state,  unless  they  all  think  fit  to  do  so. 
That  the  Athenians  likewise  shall  go  to  the  succour  of  Argos 
Man  tinea,  and  Elis,  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against 
the  Elean,  Mantinean,  or  Argive  territory,  according  to  what 
ever  message  these  states  may  send,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case  of 
their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenians.  Eleans.  INIantineans, 
and  Argives,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  of 
them  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  terminate  hostilities 
with  that  state,  unless  all  the  states  think  fit  to  do  so. 

“  That  they  shall  not  allow  armed  troops  to  pass  for  hostile 
purposes  through  their  own  land,  or  that  of  the  allies  in  their 
respective  dominions,  nor  by  sea,  unless  all  the  states,  the 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  have  decreed 
that  their  passage  be  allowed. 

“  That  to  the  troops  going  as  succours  the  state  which 
sends  them  shall  furnish  provisions  for  thirty  days  after  their 
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ai'rival  in  the  state  which  sent  them  word  to  succour  it,  and 
on  their  return  in  the  same  way:  but  that  in  case  of  their 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  for  a  longer  time, 
the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  supply  them  witli  provisions, 
at  the  rate  of  three  ^ginetan  oboli  a  day  for  a  heavy-armed 
soldier,  a  light-armed,  or  a  bowman,  and  of  an  ^ginetan 
drachma  for  a  horseman. 

“  That  the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  have  the  com¬ 
mand,  while  the  war  is  in  its  own  territory ;  but  that  in  case 
of  the  states  resolving  to  make  a  joint  expedition  in  an}’ 
quarter,  an  equal  share  of  the  command  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
all  the  states. 

“  That  the  T'eaty  shall  be  sworn  to,  by  the  Athenians  on  be¬ 
half  both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  their  allies,  by  each  several 
state.  That  they  shall  swear  that  oath  respectively  which  is  the 
most  binding  in  their  country,  over  full-grown  victims  ;  and  the 
oath  shall  be  to  this  effect ;  ‘  I  will  stand  by  this  alliance  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stipulations,  honestly,  without  injury,  and  with¬ 
out  guile,  and  will  not  violate  it  by  any  method  or  means 
whatever.’  That  the  persons  to  take  the  oath  shall  be,  at 
Athens,  the  council  and  the  home  magistrates,  the  prytanes 
administering  it ;  at  Argos,  the  council,  the  '  eighty,  and  the 
artyn<£,  the  eighty  administering  it  ;  at  INIantinea,  the  demi- 
nrgi,  the  council,  and  the  other  magistrates,  the  theori  and 
the  polemarchs  administering  it ;  at  Elis,  the  demiurgi,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  six  hundred,  the  demiurgi  and  thesmo- 
phidaces  administering  it.  That  the  oaths  shall  be  renewed, 
by  the  Athenians,  on  going  to  Elis,  INIantinea,  and  Argos, 
thirty  days  before  the  Olympic  festival  ;  by  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  IMantineans,  on  going  to  Athens,  ten  days  before 
the  great  Panathenaic  festival. 

“  That  the  stipulations  respecting  the  treaty,  the  oaths,  and 
the  alliance,  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar,  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  citadel ;  by  the  Argives,  in  the  market-place,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  by  the  Mantineans,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  market-place  :  and  that  a  brazen  pillar  shall  be 
erected  at  their  joint  expense  at  Olympia,  at  the  present  festi¬ 
val.  That  should  these  states  think  it  better  to  make  any 

'  For  what  little  is  knoMTi  of  the  several  offices  here  mentioned,  see  Ar¬ 
nold’s  note,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  it. 
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addition  to  tli3  articles  agreed  on,  whatever  seems  fit  to  all 
the  states,  on  holding  common  deliberation,  that  shall  be 
binding.” 

48.  In  this  way  were  the  treaty  and  alliances  concluded  ; 
and  yet  that  between  the  Lacedeemonians  and  Athenians  was 

I  not  renounced  on  this  account  by  either  party.  But  though 
!  the  Corinthians  were  allies  of  the  Argives,  they  did  not  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  new  treaty.  Nay,  before  this  time,  when  an  al¬ 
liance  was  formed  between  the  Eleans,  Argives,  and  Manti- 
neans,  to  be  at  war  and  peace  with  the  same  states,  they  did 
I  not  join  the  league,  but  said  that  they  were  content  with  the  first 
alliance  which  had  been  made  for  purposes  of  defence,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  succouring  one  another,  but  not  joining  to  attack 
any  party.  The  Corinthians,  then,  thus  stood  aloof  from  their 
allies,  and  turned  their  thoughts  again  towards  the  Lacedae- 
i  monians. 

49.  The  Olympic  festival  was  held  this  summer,  that  at 
-  which  Androsthenes  the  Arcadian  was  victor  the  first  time  in 
^  the  ^pancratium.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  from  the 
)  temple  by  the  Eleans,  so  that  they  could  neither  sacrifice  nor 

enter  the  lists,  as  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  to  which  the 
I  Eleans,  by  virtue  of  the  Olympian  law,  had  condemned  them, 

!  alleging  that  they  had  attacked  the  fortress  of  Phyrcus, 

I  and  sent  a  body  of  their  heavy-armed  into  Lepreum  during 
I  the  Olympic  truce.  The  fine  imposed  upon  them  was  two 
t  thousand  minae,  being  two  for  each  heavy-armed  soldier,  as 
I  the  law  ordains.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassadors, 
1  and  pleaded  that  it  had  not  been  fairly  imposed  upon  them  ; 
}  declaring  that  the  truce  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  at  La- 
)  cedasmon,  when  they  sent  their  troops  into  Lepreum.  The 
p  Eleans,  however,  maintained  that  the  cessation  of  arras  in 
[j  their  country  had  already  commenced,  (for  they  proclaim  it 
I  amongst  themselves  first,)  and  that  while  they  were  living  in 
^  quiet,  and  not  expecting  any  thing,  as  it  was  time  of  truce,  the 
i  Lacedaemonians  had  committed  an  injury  upon  them  by  sur- 
i  prise.  The  Lacedjemonians  replied,  that  there  was  no  need 
(  of  the  Eleans  having  still  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Lacedjemon, 
I  if  they  had  thought  them  already  guilty  of  injustice  ;  but  they 
j  lad  done  so,  as  not  thinking  it ;  and  they  themselves  had  no 
i  longer  gone  any  where  to  attack  them.  The  Eleans,  however, 

I  Consisting  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 
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adhered  to  the  same  statement,  namely,  that  they  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  guilty ;  but  that  if  they  would 
restore  Lepreum  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  share  of  the  money,  and  would  themselves  pay  for  them 
that  which  fell  to  the  god. 

50.  When  they  did  not  comply,  they  required  them  again 
to  do  as  follows :  not  to  give  back  Lepreum,  if  they  objected 
to  it,  but  to  mount  on  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter — since 
they  were  so  anxious  to  have  access  to  the  temple — and  swear 
before  the  Greeks  that  assuredly  they  would  discharge  the 
fine  at  a  future  period.  But  when  they  Avould  not  do  this 
either,  the  Lacedemonians  were  excluded  from  the  temple — 
from  the  sacrifice  and  from  the  games — and  made  their  otfer- 
ings  at  home ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Le- 
preans,  sent  their  deputations  to  the  festival.  However,  the 
Eleans  were  afraid  of  their  sacrificing  by  force,  and  kept  guard 
with  a  heavy-armed  company  of  their  young  men  ;  while  there 
also  came  to  them  a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantineans,  each  a 
thousand  strong,  and  some  Athenian  cavalry,  that  were  at 
Argos,  waiting  for  the  festival.  And  a  great  alarm  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  assembly  lest  the  Lacedoemonians  should  come  in 
arms ;  especially  after  Lichas  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  Laceda3- 
monian,  was  scourged  on  the  course  by  the  ^  lictors,  because, 
on  his  horses  being  the  winners,  and  the  Boeotian  people  being 
proclaimed  victor,  on  account  of  his  having  no  right  to  enter 
the  lists,  he  came  forward  on  to  the  course,  and  crowned  the 
charioteer,  from  a  wish  to  show  that  the  cliariot  was  his.  All 
therefore  were  now  much  more  afraid,  and  thought  there 
would  be  some  disturbance.  However,  the  Lacedmmonians 
kept  quiet,  and  let  the  feast  thus  pass  by. — After  the  Olym¬ 
pic  festival,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  repaired  to  Corinth, 
to  beg  that  state  to  come  over  to  them.  Some  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors,  too,  happened  to  be  there ;  and  after  there  had 
been  much  discussion,  nothing  was  accomplislied  at  last ;  but 
an  earthquake  liaving  occurred,  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

5 1 .  The  following  winter  the  Heracleans  in  Trachinia  fought 
a  battle  with  the  JEnianians,  Dolopians,  Maleans,  and  some  of 
the  Thessalians.  For  these  nations  were  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  their  city ;  as  it  was  against  no  other  country  but 

^  Or,  *•  by  the  impircs,”  as  Dredow,  Haack,  and  others  think. 
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i  theirs  that  the  place  was  fortified.  Accordingly  they  opposed  the 
;  city  on  its  first  settlement,  by  annoying  it  as  far  as  they  could  ; 

and  at  this  time  they  defeated  the  Heracleans  in  the  engage- 
I  ment,  Xenares  son  of  Cnidis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  being  slain, 

I  and  others  of  the  Heracleans  also  cut  off*.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war. 

52.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  summer, 
the  Boeotians  seized  on  Heraclea,  when  it  was  miserably  re^ 

I  duced  after  the  battle,  and  sent  away  Hegesippidas  the  Lace- 
I  daemonian,  on  the  charge  of  governing  it  ill.  They  occupied 
I  the  place  through  fear  that,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
;  distracted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenians 
1  might  take  it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  offended 
I  with  them  for  what  they  had  done.  The  same  summer,  Al- 
I  cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  being  on6  of  the  generals  at  Athens, 

I  having  the  co-operation  of  the  Argives  and  the  allies,  went 
1  into  the  Peloponnese  with  a  few  Athenian  heayy-armed  and 
.  bowmen  ;  and  taking  with  him  some  of  the  allies  in  those  parts, 
both  proceeded  to  settle  in  concert  with  them  other  matters 
connected  with  the  alliance,  marching  about  the  Peloponnese 
'  with  his  troops,  and  persuaded  the  Patreans  to  carry  their 
walls  down  to  the  sea ;  intending  also  himself  to  build  a  fort 
beside  the  Achjean  Rhium.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians,  and  all  to  whose  injury  it  would  have  been  built,  came 
against  him,  and  prevented  his  doing  it. 

53.  The  same  summer  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epi- 
I  daurians  and  Argives  ;  nominally,  about  the  offering  to  Apollo 

Pythaeus,  which  the  Epidaurians  were  bound  to  make,  but 
I  did  not,  for  ^  certain  lands  by  the  river  side  ;  (the  Argives  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  temple  ;)  but  even  independently 
of  this  charge,  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  thought  it  desirable 
to  get  possession  of  Epidaurus,  if  they  could ;  both  to  insure 
the  neutrality  of  Corinth,  and  thinking  that  the  Athenians 
would  find  it  a  shorter  passage  for  their  succours  through 
^gina,  than  by  sailing  round  Scylteum.  The  Argives  there¬ 
fore  prepared  to  invade  Epidaurus  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
exact  the  offering. 

>  I  have  adopted  Poppo’s  reading,  TrapaTtoraixiuiv,  as  Arnold  himself  con  ■ 
fesses  that  the  common  one,  l^oraiJiLMV,  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  Of  Blconi' 
field’s  conjectur3,  i^iravopav,  “  pa.stnros,”  Poppo  says,  “refutatime  nen 
indige;:.” 
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54.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  at  the  same  time  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  Leuctra,  on  their  own  borders,  op¬ 
posite  Mount  Lycaeum,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of 
Archidamus,  their  king ;  but  no  one  knew  what  was  their 
destination,  not  even  the  *  cities  from  which  contingents 
were  sent.  When,  however,  the  omens  from  their  sacrifices 
Avere  not  favourable  for  crossing  the  border,  they  both  re¬ 
turned  home  themselves,  and  sent  word  to  their  allies  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  take  the  field  after  the  ensuing  month  ;  (that  being  the 
month  Carneus,  a  holy  period  amongst  the  Dorians).  On  theii 
retii’ing,  the  Argives  marched  out  on  the  26th  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  Carneus  ;  ^and  advancing  that  day  the  whole  of  the  time 
invaded  the  Epidaurian  territory,  and  proceede^i  to  lay  it  Avaste 
The  Epidaurians  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies  ;  but  some  ot 
them  pleaded  the  month  as  an  excuse,  Avhile  others,  even  after 
coming  to  the  borders  of  Epidaurus,  I’cmained  inactive. 

1  Duker  anrl  Poppo  suppose  the  cities  of  Laconia  to  be  here  intended. 

*  I  have  followed  Arnold’s  former  interpretation  of  this  very  doubtful 
passage,  as  appearing  less  objectionable,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other  that 
has  been  proposed ;  though  he  himself  abandons  it  in  his  last  edition. 
Gbllcr  and  Bloomfield  put  the  comma  after  n-av-r^v,  and  read  icrttaWov ; 
but  to  this  there  is  what  appears  to  me  an  insuperable  objection.  Often  as 
the  verb  tatuXXca  occurs  in  Tliucydides,  it  is  never  used,  when  speaking  of 
a  country,  to  signify  a  continuance  of  ofiensive  measures ;  but  always  ex¬ 
presses  the  one  definite  act  of  cro.ssing  an  enemy’s  borders  and  invading  his 
territory ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  cognate  substantive 
hatoXn.  The  imperfect  tense  tlierefore,  though  quite  aiqiropriate  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  ravages  which  troops  continued  to  make  when  once  in  the 
country,  is  inappropriate  with  reference  to  the  invasion  itself;  and  could 
only  be  used  with  varra  -rov  xpoi'ou  on  the  supposition  of  the  army  retreat- 
ing  within  its  own  frontier  continually,  and  invading  the  country  afresh ; 
which  is  not  only  improbable  in  this  particular  instance,  but  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  next  chapter :  “  ual  uad’  ou  v?; 

’ETT/Saupfo  ot  ’Apystot  ijaav."  Accordingly,  in  the  A'cry  next  chapter,  sec. 
2,  we  have  the  aorist  karttaXov  followed  by  the  imperfect  iSfiovu ;  and  as  all 
the  MSS,  but  two  have  the  same  reading  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
tliink,  of  its  being  the  genuine  one. — Poppo  objects  to  Gbller’s  explanation, 
but  does  not  propose  aip-  thing  himself.  Bp.  thirlwall  adopts  that  of  Por- 
tus,  Acacius,  and  Hoffmann;  “although  they  had  always  kept  that  day 
holy.’’  To  this  Arnold  objects;  “but  can  Thucydides  have  Avritten  /cat 
ayo»<T£s  as  signifying  Ku'nrEp  uyoi/Tss?”  I  certainly  do  not  sec  Avhy  ho 
could  not,  sincy  hc^  appears  to  have  used  a  similar  construction  clscAvhcre; 
sec  VI.  16.  fi,  £^  ou  Kcti  TTEpiyEvofXEvoL  'Trj  fxaxv  ovdtTru}  Kai  vuv  fiEftaica^ 
mtpaouni ;  if  not  also  15.  4.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  more  solid  objection,  that 
he  never  uses  either  ayEiv  with  vfxlpav  in  that  sense  (though  lie  docs  Avith 
topTvv)-,  nor  nruvTa  tov  ypovov  to  signify  “the  Avholc  course  of  time,”  as 
mstinguished  from  “the  Avliole  of  the  time,”  i.  c.  of  some  definite  period* 
but  either  dti  or  Slu  TravTot.  Nor,  again,  docs  the  statement  thus  supposeci 
to  be  made  respecting  the  holy  day  rest  on  any  thing  but  assumption. 
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55.  At  the  time  that  the  Argives  were  in  Epidaurus,  de- 
[  putations  from  the  states  assembled  at  Mantinea,  on  the  in- 
I  vitation  of  the  Athenians.  And  when  the  conference  began, 

P  the  Corinthians  said  that  their  words  did  not  agree  witli  their 
i  deeds ;  since  t/ici/  were  sitting  in  council  on  the  subject  of 
I  peace,  while  the  Epidaurians  with  their  allies  and  the  Argives 
r  were  arrayed  against  each  other  under  arms.  Deputies  there- 
“  fore  from  each  party  ought  first  to  go  and  separate  the  armiei3, 
I  and  then  come  and  speak  again  on  the  subject  of  peace.  In 
I  compliance  with  this  sentiment,  they  went  and  brought  back 
i  the  Argives  out  of  the  Epidaurian  territory.  They  then  as- 
f  sembled  again,  but  could  not  even  then  come  to  any  agree- 
<  ment ;  but  the  Argives  again  invaded  Epidaurus,  and  laid  it 
V  waste.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  marched  out  to  Caryoe ; 

I  and  returned  again,  when  the  omens  on  that  occasion  also 
proved  unfavourable  to  them.  The  Argives,  after  ravaging 
i  about  a  third  of  the  Epidaurian  territory,  returned  home. 
T  iMoreover,  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  had  come 
;i!  to  their  assistance,  with  Alcibiades  as  general ;  but  on  learn- 
i|  ing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ended  their  expedition,  and 

II  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  them,  they  returned 
!  home.  And  so  the  summer  passed  by. 

56.  The  following  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  eluded  the 
f  vigilance  of  the  Athenians  in  sendinvg  by  sea  to  Epidaurus 
!  three  hundred  garrison  troops,  under  command  of  Agesippidas. 
f  The  Argives  therefore  went  to  the  Athenians,  and  complained, 

!  tliat  though  it  had  been  specified  in  the  treaty  that  they 
i  should  not  allow  an  enemy  to  pass  through  their  respective 
1  countries,  they  had  allowed  them  to  go  there  by  sea ;  and 
1  therefore  they  should  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  if  the 
Athenians,  on  their  side,  did  not  take  the  Messenians  and  he¬ 
lots  to  Pylus,  to  annoy  the  Lacedmmonians.  So  the  Athenians, 
I  at  tlie  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of 
!  t]je  Laconian  pillar,  tliat  the  Lacedmmonians  had  not  adhered 
i  to  their  oaths ;  and  they  conveyed  tlie  helots  wlio  were  at 
'  Cranii  to  P}dus,  to  plunder  the  country;  though  in  otl)er  re- 
I  spects  they  remained  quiet.  Now  in  the  course  of  hostilities 
>  during  tliis  winter  between  the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  no 
pitched  battle  was  fought,  but  there  were  only  ambuscades 
I  and  skirmishes,  in  which  some  were  slain  on  each  side,  as 
i  might  happen.  When  the  winter  was  closing,  and  spring  was 
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now  at  Land,  the  Argives  went  with  scaling  ladders  to  Epi- 
daurus,  supposing  that  it  would  be  left  unguarded  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  intending  to  take  it  by  storm ;  but  returned 
unsuccessful.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

.57.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  when  the  Lacedas- 
monians  saw  that  the  Epidaurians,  who  were  theii  allies- 
were  in  distress,  and  that  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese 
had  either  separated  from  them,  or  were  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  them ;  thinking  that  if  they  did  not  quickly  prevent 
it,  they  would  proceed  to  a  greater  degree  of  disaffection, 
they  marched  with  all  their  forces,  themselves  and  the  he¬ 
lots,  against  Argos,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedamionians.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Tegeans,  and  as  many  others  of  the  Arcadians 
as  were  in  alliance  with  them.  Ihe  allies  in  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnese  also,  and  those  beyond  it,  mustered  at  Phlius ; 
the  Boeotians  with  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  light-armed,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  '  hamvppi ;  the  Corinthians  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  the  rest  as  might  severally  happen  ;  but  the  Phliasians 
in  full  force,  as  the  army  was  posted  in 'their  country. 

58.  Now  the  Argives  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Lacedasmonians  ;  and  when  they  were  on 
tlioir  march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rest  at  Phlius,  then 
they  also  took  the  field.  They  were  reinforced  by  the  Man- 
tineans  with  their  allies,  and  by  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
of  the  Eleans.  And  as  they  advanced,  they  met  the  Lacedm- 
monians  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia,  and  each  army  occupied 
a  hill.  Tlie  Argives  then  prepared  to  engage  the  Lacedauno- 
nians,  cut  off  as  they  were  by  themselves  ;  but  Agis  broke  up 
in  the  night,  and  eluding  them,  proceeded  to  the  rest  of  the 
allies  at  Phlius.  Tlie  Argives,  on  finding  this,  marched,  as 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  to  Argos  first,  and  then  to  where  they 
expected  the  Lacedamionians  with  their  allies  would  descend 
into  their  country,  namely,  the  road  running  by  Nemea.  Agis, 
however,  did  not  take  that  load,  as  they  expected  him  to  do ; 
but  liaving  given  o’^ders  to  the  Lacedaimonians,  Arcadi¬ 
ans,  and  Epidaurians,  he  advanced  by  another  and  more 

*  i;  0.-  light  infantry  who  accompanied  the  cavalry  into  s.ctiou  Sc« 
Toiipo’s  note. 
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[  difficult  route,  and  so  came  down  into  the  plain  of  Argos. 

[  The  Corinthians,  Pellenians,  and  PhKasians  marched  by  ano- 
j  ther  steep  road ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
B  nians  had  been  ordered  to  descend  by  that  leading  to  Nemea, 

I  where  the  Argives  were  posted,  in  order  that,  if  the  Argives 
!  should  advance  into  the  plain  against  his  own  division,  tliey 

I  might  hang  on  their  rear,  and  use  their  cavalry  with  effect. 
He  then,  having  made  these  arrangements  and  entered  the 
plain,  proceeded  to  ravage  Saminthus  and  other  places. 

59.  The  Argives,  having  discovered  it,  advanced  from  Ke- 
mea,  when  it  was  now  day,  to  their  succour ;  and  falling  in 
with  the  forces  of  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  killed  a 
few  of  the  former,  but  themselves  had  rather  more  killed  by 
the  latter.  And  now  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  advanced,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  towards  Neinea, 
and  found  the  Argives  no  longer  there;  but  they  had  gone 
down,  on  seing  their  property  ravaged,  and  were  forming  for 
battle  ;  while  the  Lacedmmonians  also  were  preparing  to  meet 
them.  Now  the  Argives  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies  ;  for  on  the  side  of  the  plain  the  Laceda3monians 
and  those  with  them  excluded  them  from  their  city ;  above 
them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians  ;  and 
in  the  direction  of  Nemea  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians,  and  IMc- 
gareans.  They  had  no  cavalry  with  them  ;  '  for  the  Athenians 
alone  of  all  the  allies  had  not  yet  joined  them.  Now  the 
mass  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  did  not  consider  their 
])resent  position  so  formidable;  but  fancied  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  on  favourable  terms,  and  that  they  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  Lacedmmonians  in  their  own  country,  and  close  by 
their  city.  But  two  individuals  of  the  Argives,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  five  generals,  and  Alciphron,  the  proxejius  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  when  the  armies  were  nowon  the  very  point 
of  engaging,  went  to  Agis,  and  in  a  conference  urged  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  battle  ;  since  the  Argives  were  prepared  to  give 
and  accept  fsiir  aad  equal  arbitration  for  whatever  complaints 
the  Lacedmmon.ans  had  against  them,  and  to  make  a  treaty 
and  live  in  peace  for  the  future. 

GO.  Those  of  the  Argives  who  made  these  statements  did  so 
on  their  own  authority,  and  not  by  order  of  the  people  ;  and 


i.e  confederates  who  had  any  cavalry. 


Implying,  of  course,  that  the  Athenians  wcr( 
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Agis  on  his  own  discretion  received  tli  bir  proposals  ;  and  with¬ 
out  consulting,  any  more  than  t/iey  had,  with  the  majority, 
but  only  communicating  them  to  one  of  the  officers  who  joined 
the  expedition,  granted  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which 
they  were  to  fulfil  their  agreement.  And  so  he  immediately 
led  back  the  army,  without  explaining  the  matter  to  any  of 
the  other  confederates.  The  Lacedminonians  and  allies  fol¬ 
lowed,  indeed,  as  he  led  them,  out  of  respect  for  the  law  ;  but 
amongst  each  other  they  blamed  him  exceedingly,  considering 
that  when  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fighting  on  favour¬ 
able  terms,  and  their  enemies  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  were  returning  Avithout 
having  achieved  any  thing  worthy  of  their  preparations.  For 
indeed  this  was  the  finest  Grecian  army  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  up  to  that  time  ;  and  it  appeared  such  espe¬ 
cially  Avhile  it  was  still  all  united  at  Nemea,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  full  force,  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Phliasians,  and  IMegareans  ; 
and  those,  too,  all  picked  men  from  their  respective  popula¬ 
tions,  and  thinking  themselves  a  match,  not  only  for  the  Argive 
confederacy,  but  even  for  another  such  added  to  it.  Thus 
then  the  army,  finding  great  fimlt  with  Agis,  withdrew,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes.  But  the  Argives,  on  their 
side,  blamed  far  more  severely  still  those  avIio  had  concluded 
the  truce  Avithout  consulting  the  people  ;  as  they  too  thought 
that  the  Lacedasmonians  had  escaped  Avhen  they  never  could 
have  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  destroying  them ;  since  the 
contest  Avould  have  been  decided  near  their  OAvn  city,  and  in 
concert  Avith  many  brave  allies.  On  their  return  therefore 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  in  the  bed  of  the  Charadrus, 
Avliere  they  try  all  causes  that  may  arise  from  any  expedition, 
betoi-e  they  enter  the  city.  He  escaped  by  flying  lor  refuge 
to  the  altar  ;  his  property,  hoAvever,  Avas  cmifiscated  by  them. 

61.  After  this,  Avhen  the  Athenian  succours  arrived,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Argives  being 
loath,  notAvithstanding  their  arrival,  to  break  the"  truce  Avitli 
the  Lacedasmonians,  commanded  them  to  go  back,  though 
they  Avished  to  make  a  communication  to  them,  and  did 
not  grant  them  a  public  audience,  until  the  Mantineans  and 
Eleans,  (for  they  Avere  still  there,)  by  their  entreaties,  con- 
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strained  them  to  do  so.  The  Athenians  then — Alcihiadcs  being 
present  as  ambassador — spoke  before  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  to  this  effect ;  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  truce  ^  even 
to  have  been  made,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  allies  ;  and 
that  now,  since  their  force  had  come  so  seasonably,  they  ouglit 
to  proceed  to  hostilities.  And  having  persuaded  the  allies 
by  their  arguments,  they  immediately  marched  against  Orcho- 
i  menus,  all  but  the  Argives,  who,  though  persuaded  to  the 
I  measure,  still  stayed  behind  at  first ;  afterwards,  however,  they 
?  also  went.  Thus  they  all  sat  down  before  Orchomenus,  and 
I  besieged  it,  and  made  assaults  upon  it ;  being  for  other 
"easons  desirous  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  especially  as 
r  some  hostages  from  Arcadia  were  deposited  there  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians.  The  Orchomenians,  alarmed  at  the  weakness 
of  their  wall  and  the  number  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  fearing, 
-  since  no  succours  had  arrived,  that  they  might  perish  before 
they  did,  surrendered  on  condition  of  joining  the  confederacy, 
t:  giving  hostages  of  their  own  to  the  Mantineans,  and  delivering 
up  those  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  with  them. 

62.  After  this,  when  the  allies  were  now  in  possession  of 
)  Orchomenus,  they  consulted  to  which  of  the  remaining  places 
;  they  should  proceed  first.  The  Eleans  urged  them  to  go 
I  against  Lepreum,  the  Mantineans  against  Tegea  ;  and  the 
I  Argives  and  Athenians  sided  with  the  Mantineans.  The 
1  Eleans,  being  angry  at  their  not  determining  to  march  against 
}  Lepreum,  returned  home ;  while  the  rest  of  the  allies  made 
I  preparations  at  Mantinea  for  proceeding  against  Tegea  ;  and  a 
I  party  of  the  Tegeans  themselves  in  the  town  were  ready  to 
I  give  up  the  government  to  them. 

63.  As  for  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  had  returned 
i  from  Argos  after  concluding  the  four  months’  truce,  they 
I  blamed  Agis  exceedingly  for  not  having  brought  Argos  into 
I  subjection  to  them,  when  there  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
I  they  thought  had  never  before  presented  itself ;  for  it  was  no 
B  easy  thing  to  find  so  many  and  such  allies  collected  together. 

!  But  when  tidings  also  came  of  the  capture  of  Orchomenus,  they 
I  were  far  more  enraged,  and  under  the  influence  of  anger  resolved 


1  Kal  ytuoivTO.]  Arnold  and  Poppo  agree  Avith  Bauer  in  thinking  that 
I  ought  to  haA'e  been  put  before  ai  a-jrovSai;  but  may  it  not  be  intended 
I  to  qualifr  yivoivro  alone,  as  I  haA^e  taken  it  ?  inAvhich  case  it  stands  just  aji 
it  ought.’ 
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immediately  (contrary  to  their  general  habit)  that  they  ought 
to  demolish  his  house,  and  fine  him  ten  thousand  drachmas. 
But  he  besought  them  to  do  none  of  these  things ;  for  he  would 
atone  for  his  faults  by  good  service  when  he  next  took  tho 
field,  or  they  might  then  do  to  him  whatever  they  pleased. 
Accordingly,  they  abstained  from  the  fine  and  the  demolition 
of  his  house,  but  passed  a  law  at  that  time  which  had  never 
before  existed  amongst  them ;  for  they  chose  ten  Spartans  to 
act  as  counsellors  with  him,  without  Avhose  consent  he  should 
have  no  power  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city. 

64.  Meanwhile  intelligence  reached  them  from  their  friends 
in  Tegea,  that  unless  they  came  there  quickly,  Tegea  would 
go  over  from  them  to  the  Argives  and  their  allies,  and  that  it 
had  all  but  done  so.  Upon  this  then  succour  was  given  them 
by  the  LacedaRinonians  and  their  helots  in  full  force,  with  vigour, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  had  never  been  done  before.  They  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Orestheum,  in  the  jMaenalian  territory  ;  and  com¬ 
manded  those  of  the  Arcadians  who  were  their  allies  to  muster 
and  march  close  after  them  to  Tegea  ;  while  they  them.selvcs, 
after  coming  all  of  them  as  far  as  Orestheum,  from  that  place 
sent  back  home  the  sixth  part  of  their  force,  in  which  were 
included  those  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  for  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  to  protect  their  property  at  home,  and  witli  the  remainder 
of  their  army  arrived  at  Tegea,  whei'e  their  allies  from  Ar¬ 
cadia  joined  them  not  long  after.  Tliey  also  sent  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians.  Boeotians,  Pliocians,  and  Locrians,  with  orders  to 
reinforce  them  as  quickly  as  possible  at  JNIantinea.  But  to 
these  the  notice  Avas  short,  and  it  Avas  not  easy,  except  in  a 
body,  and  after  Avaiting  for  each  other,  to  cross  the  enemy’s 
territory ;  for  it  closed  up  the  communication,  lying  just  in 
the  Avay  of  it :  hoAvever,  they  made  all  liaste  notAvithstanding. 
The  Lacedasmonians,  meanAvhile,  taking  Avith  them  their  Ar¬ 
cadian  allies  Avho  had  joined  tliem,  invaded  the  territory  of 
Mantinea,  and  having  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
laid  Avaste  the  land. 

65.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  seeing  them,  occupied 
a  position  tliat  Avas  strong  and  diflicult  of  access,  and  dreAv  up 
their  troops  for  action.  Tiie  Lacedasmonians  and  tlieir  allies 
immediately  advanced  against  them,  and  proceeded  to  Avithin 
stone’s  throAV  or  arroAV-shot ;  Avlien  one  of  tlie  elders  called  out 
to  Agis,  “  that  he  Avas  purposing  to  cure  evil  Avith  evil mean- 
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ing  that  his  present  unseasonable  eagerness  was  intended  to  bo 
a  reparation  of  his  culpable  retreat  from  Argos.  He  then, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  exclamation,  or  because  he  was 
himself  suddenly  struck  by  some  resolution  different  from  what 
he  had  before  adopted,  led  his  army  back  again  with  all  speed, 
before  the  engagement  had  begun  ;  and  going  into  the  Tegean 
country,  diverted  over  that  of  the  Mantineans  the  water  about 
which  the  Tegeans  and  Mantineans  are  continually  engaged 
in  hostilities,  as  it  causes  a  general  injury  to  whichever  coun¬ 
try  it  falls  into.  His  object  was  to  bring  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  down  from  the  hill,  on  their  coming  Ho  resist  the 
diversion  of  the  water,  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  so  to  fight 
the  battle  on  the  plain.  Accordingly,  after  staying  there  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  during  that  day,  he  turned  it 
off.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at 
first  amazed  at  his  sudden  retreat,  when  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  them,  and  did  not  know  what  to  conjecture.  Afterwards, 
when  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  out  of  sight,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  remained  still,  and  did  not  follow  them,  they  then  began 
to  blame  their  generals  again  ;  both  because,  on  the  former  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  fairly  caught  near  Argos, 
had  been  suffered  to  escape ;  and  now,  when  they  were  run¬ 
ning  away,  no  one  pursued  them ;  but  with  perfect  quiet  the 
enemy  were  saving  themselves,  while  they  were  being  be- 
ti-ayed.  The  generals,  then,  were  at  the  moment  confounded, 
but  afterwards  they  led  them  off  from  the  hill,  and  having  ad¬ 
vanced  on  to  the  plain,  pitched  their  camp,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  advancing  against  the  enemy. 

66.  The  next  day  the  Argives  and  their  allies  formed  their 
line  as  they  intended  to  engage,  should  they  fall  in  with  their 
■  opponents ;  and  the  Lacedcemonians,  on  going  back  again 
from  the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  into  their  old  en¬ 
campment,  see  the  enemy  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  all 

1  Though  it  is  true,  as  Arnold  observes,  that  neither  ftoijdnuvra^,  nor 
the  participle  in  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Poppo,  is,  strictly  speak- 
in",  a  present  put  for  a  future;  yet  the  full  meaning  of  those  participles 
appears  to  be  most  naturally  conveyed  in  English  by  the  siff7i  of  the  future, 
since  they  arc  expressive  of  intention ;  a  force  which  the  present  indicative 
frequently  has,  and  which  might  thei-efore  be  expected  in  the  partici])lc  a. 
well.  For  other  instances  of  it  in  Thucydides,  compare  II.  Go.  8,  oia  to  ui/ 
KTUifUvo^  irpocrriKovTOiv  t)\v  Svvafiii/  Trpo?  v^ovnv  te  Xtyeiv.  IV .  61.  1 
yot}  'TO.  fxif  irpocrvKOVTa  kirLKTwpivovi  p.a.\\ov  v  Tct  eroT/ra  /3\«7TToirro 
^vupiuyov^  T£  ETrayso'dai,  k.  t.  X. 
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by  this  time  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  from  the  bill. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  then,  Avere  on  this  occasion  in  the  greatest 
consternation  they  had  ever  experienced  within  their  memory. 
For  their  preparations  had  to  be  made  on  a  short  notice ;  and 
Immediately  they  fell  into  their  ranks  in  a  hurry,  Agis,  their 
king,  giving  all  orders,  according  to  their  law.  For  when  a 
king  is  at  the  head  of  an  army,  all  commands  are  given  by 
liim  ;  and  he  communicates  to  the  polemai-chs  what  is  to  be 
done,  they  to  the  locliagi,  those  to  the  pe7iteconters,  these 
again  to  the  cnomotarchs,  and  these  to  their  eiioinoty ;  and 
thus  their  orders,  whatever  they  wish  to  be  done,  pass  in  tlie 
same  manner,  and  quickly  reach  the  troojAS  ;  for  pretty  nearly 
all  the  army  of  the  Lacedemonians,  a  small  portion  excepted, 
are  officers  over  officers ;  and  to  attend  to  Avhat  is  going  on 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  many. 

67.  On  that  occasion  the  Scirite  formed  their  left  Aving  ; 
Avho  alone  of  the  Lacedemonians  have  always  that  post 
by  tliemselves.  Next  to  them  AAere  the  soldiers  Avho  liad 
served  Avith  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes  Avith 
them.  Then  came  the  Lacedemonians  themselves,  Avith 
their  lochi  posted  one  after  the  other ;  by  their  side  the 
Arcadians  of  Plerea  ;  after  them  the  JMenalians  ;  and  on  the 
right  Aving  the  Tegeans,  Avith  a  few  of  the  Lacedemonians 
holding  the  extreme  position.  Their  cavalry  Avas  posted  on 
each  Aving.  The  Lacedemonians,  then,  Avere  drawn  up  in 
tliis  Avay.  On  the  side  of  their  opponents,  their  right  Aving 
Avas  occupied  by  the  IMantineans,  because  the  action  Avas  to  be 
fought  in  their  country ;  and  by  their  side  Avere  tlie  Arcadian 
allies.  Then  came  the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argives, 
for  Avhom  the  state  had  for  a  long  time  furnished  at  the  public 
expense  a  course  of  training  in  military  matters  ;  next  to 
them  the  other  Argives ;  and  after  these,  their  allies  the 
Cleonasans  and  Orneans  ;  then  the  Athenians,  holding  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  and  their  oavu  cavalry  Avith  them. 

68.  Such  Avas  the  order  of  battle  and  the  preparation  on 
both  sides.  The  army  of  the  Lacedajinonians  appeared  the 
larger  of  tire  tAAm ;  but  as  for  stating  any  number,  either  of 
the  several  divisions  on  each  side,  or  of  their  collective  force, 
I  could  not  do  it  Avith  accuracy.  For  the  number  of  the 
Lacedmmonians,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  Avas  not  knoAvn  ;  and  that  of  the  others,  in  consequem^e 
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of  men’s  natural  tendency  to  boasting  with  regard  to  their  own 
numbers,  was  regarded  with  distrust.  From  the  following 
mode  of  calculating,  however,  one  may  see  the  number  of 
Lacedaemonians  that  was  present  on  that  occasion.,  Tliere 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  seven  lochi,  exclusive  of  the  Sci- 
ritae,  who  amounted  to  six  hundred  ;  and  Mn  each  lochus  there 
were  four  peniecostyes,  and  in  the  pentecosty  four  enomotioc. 
In  the  first  rank  of  the  enomoty  there  were  four  fighting  men. 
^In  depth,  though  they  had  not  all  been  drawn  up  alike,  but 
as  each  lochagus  chose,  they  took  their  position  on  the  field 
uniformly  eight  deep.  And  thus,  along  the  whole  line,  the 
first  rank  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men, 
besides  the  Sciritae. 

69.  When  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
following  admonitions  were  then  severally  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  generals.  To  the  Mantineans,  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  for  their  country,  and  to  decide  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  empire  and  slavery — that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  former  after  tasting  it,  and  might  avoid  again  tasting 
the  latter.  To  the  Argives,  that  they  would  fight  for  their 
original  supremacy,  and  not  to  brook  being  for  ever  deprived 
of  their  former  equal  share  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avenge  themselves  on  men  Avho  were  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  near  ones  too,  for  many  acts  of  injustice.  To  the 
Athenians,  that  fighting  as  they  were  in  concert  with  many 
brave  allies,  it  was  a  glorious  thing  for  them  to  show  them¬ 
selves  inferior  to  none ;  and  that  by  defeating  the  Laceda3- 
monians  in  the  Peloponnese,  they  would  enjoy  their  empire 
more  securely,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  while  no  one  else  would 

^  “  The  regular  complement  of  the  enomotia  was  twenty-fonr  men,  be¬ 
sides  its  captain :  the  pentecosty  was  composed  of  two  cnomotiae,  and  the 
lochus  of  two  pentccostyes.” — Arnold.  See  his  whole  note  on  this  passage. 

^  As  the  number  of  the  ranks  must  have  depended  on  that  of  the  files,  and 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  army,  if  that  were,  or  have  differed,  be- 
cattse  that  did ;  it  is  evident  that  any  change  wliich  the  commander-in-chief 
might  have  made  in  the  previous  dispositions  of  the  several  loehagi,  m\ist 
have  affected  the  breadth  of  the  ranks  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  files, 
though  the  latter  only  is  mentioned,  or  rather  implied,  by  our  author.  The 
supposition  of  such  a  change  is  warranted  by  the  variation  in  the  tenses  of 
the  verbs  ;  and  is  the  only  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  noticed  by  Dobree — 
that  the  depth  of  the  line  in  each  lochus  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  its  commander,  even  after  the  number  of  men  in  the  front  rank  of  all  of 
them  has  been  said  to  have  been  uniform.y  four ;  though  after  this  had  once 
been  settled,  the  other  must,  of  course,  have  been  no  less  uniform.  Seo 
Pernio’s  note 
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ever  march  against  their  country.  To  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  such  were  the  admonitions  that  were  addressed.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  both  individually  amongst 
themselves,  and  with  their  national  war-songs,  exhorted  one 
another,  as  brave  men,  to  remember  what  they  had  learned 
before  ;  knowing  that  actual  training  for  a  long  time  previous 
was  of  more  benefit  than  a  brief  verbal  exhortation,  however 
well  expressed. 

70.  After  this  the  conflict  commenced:  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  advancing  with  haste  and  impetuosity  ;  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  slowly,  and  to  the  music  of  many  flute-players, 
placed  amongst  them  according  to  custom,  not  with  a  religious 
object,  but  that  they  might  advance  evenly,  stepping  in  time, 
and  so  that  their  line  might  not  be  broken,  a  thing  which 
large  armies  are  apt  to  do  in  their  approaches  to  an  eiremy. 

71.  While  they  were  yet  closing  in  battle.  King  Agis  re¬ 
solved  to  execute  a  manoeuvre,  as  follows.  All  armies,  on  going 
into  battle,  are  forced  out  too  much  on  their  right  wing ;  be¬ 
cause  the  men,  in  their  fear,  each  shelter,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  expo.sed  side  with  the  shield  of  the  man  Avho  is  posted 
next  to  them  on  the  right,  and  think  that  the  closer  tliey  are 
locked  together,  the  more  effectually  tlvey  are  protected.  The 
man  who  primarily  gives  occasion  to  this  is  he  who  stands 
first  on  the  right  wing,  through  wishing  continually  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  enemy  his  own  unarmed  side ;  and  the  rest 
follow  him  under  the  influence  of  the  same  fear.  And  so,  on 
that  occasion,  the  Mantineans  reached  with  their  wiim  far 
beyond  the  Sciritre,  and  the  Lacedmmonians  and  Tegeans  flir- 
ther  still  beyond  the  Athenians,  inasmuch  as  their  army  Avas 
larger  than  theirs.  Agis  therefore,  being  afraid  that  their  left 
might  be  surrounded,  and  thinking  tliat  the  Mantineans  Avere 
extending  too  far  beyond  it,  gave  orders  for  the  Sciritce  and 
Brasidean  soldiers  to  advance  from  their  position  Avith  a  part 
of  their  number,  and  equalize  their  line  to  that  of  the  Man- 
lineans;  Avhile  into  the  void  thus  created  he  ordered  llip- 
ponoidas  and  Aristocles,  tAvo  of  the  polemarchs,  to  move  over 
from  the  riglit  Aving  Avitli  their  lochi,  and  by  throAving  them¬ 
selves  into  it  to  lill  it  up  ;  thinking  that  their  OAvn  right  Avould 
still  liave  an  abundance  of  strength,  and  that  the  line  opposite 
the  Mantineans  Avould  be  formed  the  more  firmly. 

72.  Now  as  he  gave  these  orders  ^,t  the  very  moment  of  the 
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cl:avge,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  consequence  was,  that  Aristocles 
and  Hipponoidas  would  not  move  on,  (they  were  for  this  offence 
afterwards  banished  from  Sparta,  being  thought  to  have  shown 
cowardice,)  and  that  so  the  enemy  closed  with  them  before 
any  thing  could  be  done ;  and  moreover,  that  when  he  ordered 
the  Sciritce  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  since  the  lochi  did  not 
move  on  to  their  support,  neither  could  these  now  fill  up  the 
line.  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  most  decidedly  and 
in  every  respect  beaten  in  point  of  skill,  at  that  very  time 
^  they  proved  themselves  no  less  superior  in  point  of  courage. 
For  when  they  had  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  opponents, 
though  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  broke  their  Sciritan 
and  Brasidean  corps,  and  the  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  with 
the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argives,  rushing  in  through 
the  open  and  unclosed  part  of  the  line,  cut  up  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  having  surrounded  and  broken  them,  and  drove  them 
to  the  baf^o'a^e  waggons,  and  killed  some  of  the  veterans 
who  were  posted  as  a  guard  over  them  :  though  in  this  part 
of  the  field,  I  say,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  worsted,  yet 
with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  especially  tlie  centre, 
where  was  King  Agis,  and  around  him  the  three  hundred 
horsemen,  ^  as  they  are  called,  they  fell  on  the  veterans  of  the 
Argives,  and  what  are  named  the  five  lochi,  with  the 
Cleonaeans,  the  Orneans,  and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were 
posted  next  to  them,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  the  majority  not 
having  even  waited  to  close  with  them,  but  having,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  given  way,  and 
some  of  them  having  been  even  trodden  under  foot,  ^  in  their 
hurry  to  avoid  being  anticipated  and  overtaken. 

’  Or,  “  proved  that  it  was  mainly  through  their  courage  that  they  won 
the  victory.” 

2  “  He  adds  KoXovfxsvot,  because,  though  called  horsemen,  they  were 
really  inflintry.  The  actual  cavalry  were  on  the  wings,  as  had  been  already 
stated,  ch.  67.  1.  These  “three  hundred  horsemen,”  as  they  Avere  called, 
“Avere  originally,  avc  may  suppose,  so  many  chiefs,  Avho  fought  round  their 
king,  not  on  foot,  hut  in  their  chariots ;  this  being  the  early  sense  of  Itt-tteov 
and  iTTTro'Tt/s,  as  aa'c  find  from  Homer.’  — Avnold. 

3  Literally,  “that  the  overtaking  might  not  anticipate  them.”  For 
the  different  explanations  of  this  very  doubtful  expression,  see  Poppo’s 
or  Arnold’s  note.  I  have  folloAved  Heilman  and  Haack  in  considering 
''.■r]v  h/KUTaXiixf/iv  as  the  subject  of  <pdr}vai,  (though  it  is,  Avhat  Poppo  calls  it, 
“  durior  explanatio  ;”)  because  in  every  other  instance  that  I  have  observed, 
in  Avhich  Thucydides  uses  the  article  tov  Avith  an  infinitive,  Avhethcr  Avith 

or  without  it,  it  expresses  purpose,  and  not  effect,  or  cause.  See  I.  4 ;  II.  4. 
2;  32. 1;  V.  27.  2;  VIII.  14. 1;  39.  4.  The  only  one  of  these  passages 
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73.  When  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  had 
given  way  on  this  side,  ^  their  line  was  now  broken  off  both 
ways ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedie 
monians  and  Tegeanswas  surrounding  the  Athenians  with  the 
troops  which  outflanked  them,  and  they  were  encompassed 
with  danger  on  both  sides,  as  they  were  being  surrounded  on 
one,  and  were  already  beaten  on  the  other.  Indeed  they  would 
have  suffered  most  severely  of  all  the  army,  if  the  presence  of 
their  cavalry  had  not  been  of  service  to  them.  It  happened 
too,  that  Agis,  on  perceiving  the  Lacedmmonian  left  wing, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  and  the  thousand  Ar¬ 
gives,  to  be  hard  pressed,  gave  orders  for  the  whole  army  to 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  division  which  was  being  de¬ 
feated.  And  when  this  was  done,  the  Athenians  meanwhile, 
as  the  enemy’s  forces  passed  on  and  withdrew  from  them, 
escaped  at  their  leisure,  and  with  them  the  beaten  division  of 
the  Argives.  The  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  picked  men  of  the  Argives,  were  no  longer  dis¬ 
posed  to  press  on  their  adversaries  ;  but  seeing  their  own  side 
defeated,  and  the  Lacedcemonians  advancing  against  them, 
they  took  to  flight.  And  of  the  Mantineans  many  were  slain, 
but  of  the  picked  Argives  the  great  majority  escaped.  However, 
the  flight  and  retreat  were  not  hard  pressed,  nor  to  any  great 
distance ;  for  though  the  Lacedmmonians,  until  they  have 
routed  their  enemies,  fight  for  a  long  time,  and  stubbornly,  as 
regards  standing  their  ground  ;  yet  when  they  have  routed 
them,  they  pursue  but  for  a  short  time  and  for  a  little  distance. 

74.  Of  such  a  character  then,  and  answering  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  this  description,  was  the  battle — the  gi’eatest  that 
bad  occurred  for  a  very  long  time  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
fought  by  tlie  most  considerable  states.  The  Lacedasmonians, 
after  piling  tlieir  arms  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  dead,  immedi¬ 
ately  erected  a  trophy,  and  stripped  the  slain  ;  and  taking  up 
their  own  dead  carried  tliem  back  to  Tegea,  where  they  were 
l)uried,  while  they  restored  the  enemy’s  under  truce.  There 
were  killed,  of  the  Argives,  Orneans,  and  Cleona3ans,  seven 
hundred ;  of  the  Mantineans,  two  hundred  ;  and  the  same 

■which  miglit  .seem  an  exeeption  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  the  second ;  and 
that  is  not  really  one,  if  tov  hi)  tKtpEvyEiv  be  joined  with  hiwKovTa-s,  as  Poppo 
ti.kes  it. 

'  “  i.  e.  by  one  part  of  it  having  advanced  beyond  it  to  pursue  the  enemy 
and  by  another  part  having  been  beaten  back  behind  it.” — Arnold, 
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number  Df  the  Athenians  including  the  ^d^ginetans,  with 
their  generals.  On  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  tlio  allies 
did  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent  that  any  number  worth  men¬ 
tioning  were  killed  ;  and  of  themselves  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  truth,  but  about  three  hundred  were  said  to  have  fallen. 

75.  Now  when  the  engagement  was  about  to  take  place, 
Pleistoanax  also,  the  other  king,  set  out  to  their  aid  with  those 

'  who  were  above  and  below  the  usual  age  for  service,  and 
reached  as  far  as  Tegea,  but  went  back  again  on  hearing  of 
the  victory.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent,  too,  and  turned  back 
the  allies  from  Corinth  and  from  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and 
1  having  themselves  returned  and  dismissed  their  allies,  they 
f  kept  the  festival;  (for  it  happened  to  be  the  time  of  their 
Carnea).  And  the  imputations  which  at  that  time  were  urged 
i  against  them  by  the  Greeks,  both  on  the  score  of  cowai'dice  in 
consequence  of  their  disaster  in  the  island,  and  of  their  bad 
1  management  and  dilatoriness  in  other  respects,  they  wiped  out 
I  by  this  one  action  ;  having  been,  as  was  now  thought,  re- 
I  duced  by  fortune,  but  still  the  same  men  at  heart. 

Now  the  day  before  this  battle  it  also  happened  that  the 
Epidaurians  with  all  their  forces  invaded  the  Argive  terri- 
i  tory,  and  cut  off  in  great  numbers,  when  they  came  out  to  give 
them  battle,  those  of  the  Argives  who  were  left  behind  to  keep 
j  guard.  Moreover,  when  three  thousand  of  the  Elean  heavy- 
I  armed  had  come  after  the  battle  to  the  succour  of  the  Manti- 
I  neans,  and  a  thousand  Athenians  in  addition  to  their  former 
i  force,  all  these  allies  at  once  marched  against  Epidaurus, 

I  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  the  Carnea  ;  and 
1  dividing  the  work  between  them,  they  began  a  wall  of  circum- 
•  vallation  round  the  city.  And  though  the  rest  abandoned  the 
I  work,  the  Athenians  finished  it  round  the  promontory  called 
I  the  Heraeum,  the  part  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  And 
I  having  all  joined  in  leaving  a  garrison  in  this  fortress,  they  re- 
I  turned  to  their  several  cities.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

76.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter,  the  Laceda3- 
I  monians,  after  they  had  celebrated  the  Carnean  festival,  im> 
I  mediately  took  tlie  field ;  and  on  arriving  at  Tegea,  sent  on 
)  to  Argos  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  For  there  had 
I  been  there  previously  a  party  in  their  interest,  and  desirous  of 
I  putting  down  the  democracy  at  Argos ;  and  since  the  battle 
j  had  been  fought,  they  were  much  better  able  to  persuade  the 
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people  at  large  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  Their  -wish 
was,  after  first  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedmmonians, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them ; 
and  so  at  length  to  attack  the  democracy.  Accordingly,  there 
came  from  the  Lacedcemonians  to  Argos,  Lichas,  son  of  Arcesi- 
laus,  who  was  proxenus  for  the  Argives,  bearing  two  pro¬ 
posals,  one  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  carry  on 
hostilities,  if  they  preferred  it ;  the  other,  as  to  the  footing  on 
which  they  should  remain  at  peace,  if  they  preferred  that. 
And  after  there  had  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject, 
(for  Alcibiades  also  happened  to  be  present,)  the  party  who  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  the  Lacedminonians,  and  who  now  ventured  to  do 
so  openly,  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  accept  the  proposal  for 
an  accommodation  ;  which  was  to  this  effect : 

77.  “  It  seems  good  to  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedmmonians 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Argives  on  the  following 
conditions:  —  That  they  shall  restore  their  children  to  the 
Orchomenians,  their  men  to  the  Maenalians,  and  the  men  de¬ 
posited  at  Mantinea  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  That  they  shall 
evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  demolish  their  fortification  there  : 
and  that  if  the  Athenians  do  not  withdraw  from  Epidaurus, 
they  shall  be  declared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  Lacedie- 
monians,  with  the  allies  of  both  those  states. — That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  any  children  in  their  custody,  they  shall 
restore  them  to  all  the  states. — That  with  respect  to  the  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  god,  ^  the  Epidaurians  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  an 
oath  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Argives  shall  allow  them  to 
do  so. — That  the  states  in  the  Peloponnese,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  all  independent,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers. — That  if  any  of  those  beyond  the  Peloponnese 
come  against  the  Peloponnesian  territory  with  evil  intent, 
they  shall  repel  the  invader  "by  common  counsel,  on  such 
terms  as  shall  seem  most  just  for  the  Peloponnesians. — That 
wliatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponnese  are  allies  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  they  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  allies  of 
theLacedicmonians  and  of  the  Argives,  retaining  their  own  pos¬ 
sessions. — That  the  contracting  parties  shall  show  these  con- 

'  eT/xev For  the  A'arious  conjectures  as  to  the  true  reading  in  this 
passage,  see  Poppo. 

*  dfioGt.]  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  after  Bredow,  “  any  -where.” 

?  ]  Bloomfield  supposes  “  the  allies”  to  be  the  subject  of 

this  infinitive;  but  it  surely  must  be  the  parties  to  -which  i-mdei^avTa^  re- 
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clitions  to  the  allies,  and  enter  into  agreement  with  them,  if 
they  seem  satisfactory  to  them  ;  but  that  if  any  thing  ^  ^Ise 
seem  good  to  the  allies,  they  shall  send  them  away  home.” 

78.  This  proposal  the  Argives  in  the  first  place  accepted, 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedcemonians  returned  home  from 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  intercourse  with  each  other  was 
now  held  by  them,  not  long  subsequently  the  same  party 
again  contrived  that  the  Argives  should  renounce  their  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  Athenians,  and  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedgemonians  ;  which 
were  to  this  effect : 

79.  “  The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Lacedgemonians  and  Argives  that  a  treaty  and  alliance 
should  be  concluded  between  them  for  fifty  years. — That  they 
shall  afford  to  each  other  judicial  decision  of  differences,  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  according  to  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers. — That  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese  shall  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  treaty  and  alliance,  as  independent  and  self- 
governed,  retaining  their  own  possessions,  and  affording  fair 
and  equal  judicial  decisions,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers. — Tliat  whatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponnese 
are  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  shall  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Lacedgemonians,  and  the  allies  of  the  Argives  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Argives,  retaining  their  own  posses¬ 
sions. — That  if  a  common  expedition  to  any  quarter  should  be 
required,  the  Lacedgemonians  and  Argives  shall  consult  upon 
it,  deciding  as  may  be  most  just  for  the  allies,  hhat  if  any  of 
the  states,  either  in  the  Peloponnese  or  out  of  it,  have  any 
points  of  dispute,  whether  concerning  their  borders  or  any 
thing  else,  Uhey  shall  be  judicially  decided. — That  if  any  of 

fers.  The  same  parties  must  also  be  the  subject  of  aTridWeiv  in  the  follow- 
iiio-  sentence:  but  their  object  in  thus  sendinpr  them  away  is  doubtful; 
A\-hcther  it  was  that  the  ambassadors  might  consult  their  governments  on  the 
objections  they  had  made  to  the  treaty;  or,  that  they  might  not,  by  their 
intrigues,  attempt  to  unsettle  the  relations  hetw'een  Argos  and  Laccdiemon. 
The  latter  appears  to  me  more  accordant  with  the  brief  and  summary  ex 

pression,  oikuS’  dTridWen/.  .  .  ,  „ ,  ,  .  .  •  >>4. 

1  SiaKpienaau.]  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it.  simply  “  brought  to  an  issue,  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be.  Poppo  agrees  Avith  Bloomfield  that  only  an  ap- 
peal  to  legal  principles  is  here  intended  by  the  ivord  ;  hut  observes  that  it  is 
a  less  definite  term  than  £s  ttoXiv — tXdslv,  the  method  prescribed  when  both 
the  contending  states  Avere  members  of  the  leagues ;  as  including  the  decisions, 
not  only  of  a  third  state,  but  also  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Ampin*  fyons, 
and  of  individual  referees. 
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the  allied  states  should  have  a  quarrel  with  another,  they  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  arbitx'ation  of  whatever  third  state  may 
be  thought  impartial  by  both. — That  the  private  citizens  in 
each  state  shall  have  their  causes  tried  according  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  fathers.” 

80.  This  then  was  the  treaty  and  alliance  that  was  con¬ 
cluded  ;  and  whatever  belonging  to  each  other  they  had 
taken  in  the  war,  or  Avhatever  other  ground  of  difference  ex¬ 
isted  between  them,  they  came  to  a  settlement  of  all  such 
matters.  And  as  they  now  arranged  their  measures  in  con¬ 
cert,  they  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  receive  any  herald  or 
embassy  from  the  Athenians,  unless  they  withdrew  from  tlic 
Peloponnese,  and  evacuated  their  forts ;  and  neither  to  make 
peace  nor  cany  on  war  with  any,  except  conjointly.  And 
besides  conducting  their  other  measures  with  vehemence, 
they  both  of  them  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Thrace-ward 
towns,  and  to  Perdiccas,  whom  they  persuaded  to  join  their 
league.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  separate  from  tlie. 
Athenians,  but  purposed  doing  so,  because  he  saw  that  the 
Argives  had  also;  for  he  himself  was  originally  from  Argos. 
They  likewise  renewed  their  former  oaths  with  the  Chalcidi- 
ans,  and  bound  themselves  by  new  ones.  Moreover,  the 
Argives  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  commanding 
them  to  evacuate  their  fortress  in  Epidaurus.  They  therefore, 
seeing  themselves  to  be  but  few  against  many  who  joined  in 
garrisoning  it,  sent  Demosthenes  to  lead  their  men  out  of  it ; 
wlio  having  arrived,  and  instituted,  by  way  of  pretext,  a 
gymnastic  contest  outside  the  fortress,  when  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  had  gone  out,  shut  the  gates  upon  them.  After¬ 
wards,  having  renewed  their  treaty  with  the  Epidaurians,  tlie 
Athenians  by  themselves  gave  up  the  fortress. 

81.  Subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Argives  from  the 
confederacy,  the  IMantineans,  after  first  holding  out,  and  then 
finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so  without  tlie  Argive.s,  came 
to  terms  on  their  part  also  with  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  rclih- 
quished  their  sovereignty  over  'the  cities.  And  now  the  La- 
cediemonians  and  Argives,  each  a  thousand  strong,  took  the 
field  together,  and  the  Lacedasmonians  by  themselves  went  and 
put  the  government  of  Sicyon  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  num- 

i.  €.  tlieir  subject  allies,  mentioned  ch,  33  58.  1,  and  elsewhere. 
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I  ber  than  before,  and  then  both  of  them  together  also  put  down 
1  the  democracy  at  Argos,  an  oligarchy  being  established,  in  ac- 
i  cordance  with  the  interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  These 
I  things  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  when  spring  was  now 
I  near  at  hand  ;  and  so  ended  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war. 

82.  The  following  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Dium  on 
/  Athos  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcidians  ;  and 
il  the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the  affairs  of  Achaia,  which  be- 
.  fore  had  not  been  suitable  to  their  views.  And  now  the  com¬ 
mons  party  at  Argos,  gradually  combining  and  recovering 
their  spirits,  made  an  attack  upon  tlie  oligarchical  party,  hav¬ 
ing  watched  tlieir  opportunity,  when  it  was  just  the  time  of 
the  Lacediemonian  Gymno])a3dia3.  And  a  battle  having  been 
fought  in  tlie  city,  the  commons  gained  the  victory,  and  slew 
,  some  of  them,  and  banished  otliers.  The  Lacediemonians, 

■  while  their  friends  had  been  sending  for  them  a  long  time  be- 
i  fore,  did  not  go  ;  but  at  length  put  off  the  Gymnopmdiae,  and 

t  marched  to  tlieir  aid.  On  hearing  at  Tegea  that  the  oligarchi¬ 
cal  party  had  been  defeated,  they  would  not  advance  any  far- 

Ither,  though  entreated  by  those  who  had  escaped  ;  but  returned 
home,  and  kept  the  Gymnopmdim.  Afterwards,  when  ambas- 
■  sadors  had  come  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city  ^  and  from 
!  those  driven  out  of  it,  and  when  the  allies  also  were  present, 

I  and  much  had  been  said  on  both  sides,  they  decided  that  the 
1  party  in  the  city  were  in  the  wrong,  and  resolved  to  march 
i  against  Argos ;  but  much  delay  and  procrastination  ensued. 
1  In  the  mean  time  the  commons  at  Argos  were  afraid  of  the 
,  Lacedaemonians,  and  as  they  courted  the  alliance  of  Atliens 
;  again,  and  thought  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them, 
i  tliey  built  long  walls  to  the  sea ;  that  if  tliey  should  be  ex- 
,  eluded  from  the  use  of  the  land,  the  importation  of  things  by 
'  sea,  through  the  help  of  tlie  Athenians,  might  be  of  benefit  to 
I  them.  Some  of  the  cities  in  the  Peloponnese  were  also  privy 
to  their  building  these  walls.  The  Argives  therefore  were 
engaged  in  the  work  with  all  their  population,  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  slaves  ;  while  there  came  to  them  from  Athens 
carpenters  and  stone-masons.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

83.  The  following  winter,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 

’  dyyt\u)v.'\  Bekker,  Poppo,  and  Arnold  all  think  this  -word  corrupt ; 
I  while  Gdller  understands  by  it  a  party  in  Argos  who  were  in  constant  con»- 
I  Eiuuication  with  Sparta :  but  surely  that  is  a  very  forced  interpretation. 
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aware  of  their  biiilding  the  walls,  they  marched  against  Argos, 
both  themselves  and  their  allies,  excepting  the  Corinthians ; 
communication  being  also  held  with  them  from  Argos  itself. 
The  leader  of  the  army  was  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
the  Lacedasmonians.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  advantage.s 
which  they  thought  they  had  secured  in  the  city  itsell, 
nothing  more  came  of  them ;  but  the  walls  that  were  being 
built,  they  took  and  demolished.  And  having  taken  Hysim,  a 
town  in  the  Argive  territory,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  th  i 
free-men  they  got  into  their  hands,  they  returned,  and  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  respective  cities.  After  this,  the  Argives,  in 
their  turn,  marched  against  the  Phliasian  country,  and  laid  it 
waste  before  they  returned,  because  they  harboured  tlieir 
exiles  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  settled  there.  ^The 
Athenians  ravaged,  too,  during  the  same  winter  a  part  of  INIa- 
cedonia  also,  charging  Perdiccas  with  the  league  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  with  the  fact, 
that  when  they  had  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  the 
Tlirace-ward  Chalcidians  and  Amphipolis,  under  the  command 
of  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  he  had  proved  false  to  his  allies, 
and  the  armament  was  chiefly  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
his  having  deserted  the  cause.  He  was  therefore  proclaimed 

'  All  the  editors  agree  in  thinking  different  parts  of  this  sentence  corrupt, 
and  propose  various  emendations  of  it ;  hut  none  of  them,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  lies,  I  think,  in  the  verb 
/caTi'/cXpo-ai/.  The  idea  of  the  Athenians  “  blockading  ”  a  whole  countri/  so 
extensive  as  Macedonia  appears  too  extravagant  to  be  admitted ;  partieularly 
as  no  proof  is  adduced  of  KaTaK\titiv  being  ever  used  in  such  a  sense  ;  but  it 
always  refers  to  men  being  “shut  up”  in  particular ^jZaces.  Until  Bloom- 
licld  therefore  brings  forward  an  instance  of  its  being  so  employed,  he  must 
}iot  assume  that  his  reading  of  the  passage  “  yields  an  excellent  sense,  and 
one  not  open  to  any  well-founded  objection.”  Kriiger’s  conjecture  Kart- 
Xinarav  would  suit  the  passage  admirably ;  but  Poppo  observes  that  the  active 
form  of  the  compound  verb  is  never  used,  and  that  the  simple  verb 
would  be  going  too  far  from  the  traces  of  the  common  text.  To  rectify  this 
evil,  I  venture  to  propose  kuI  tXi'iLoav,  retaining  Mrtjcidoi/tns  as  a  pai'titivo 
genitive,  and  adopting  Giillcr’s  punctuation,  and  reading  of  n£p5fK»crt;  so 
that  the  whole  passage  woidd  run  thus :  Kni  kXmera  vdk  tov  avTov  )(^£ip.(T)eo! 
Kai  MaKtSovia's  ’AOrjealot,  JlipSttcKn  kirlKaX.  K.  t.  X.  Though  6£  after  kui 
is  not  used  so  frequently  by  Thucydides  as  by  Xenophon  and  some  otlu'r 
writers,  it  occurs  in  three  other  places,  if  not  more  ;  namely,  1. 132.  2  ;  II. 
30.  1 ;  and  VII.  00.  3,  at  tlic  beginning  of  a  paragi-aph  in  the  last  instance, 
in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  what  is  proposed  here.  Kal  nv  8k  o 

dy(t>i/  KaTu  re  k.  t.  X.  I  may  add,  that  this  reading  is  peidiaps 

confirmed  by,  or  at  any  rate  agrees  very  well  with,  the  next  notice  we  have 
of  Perdiccas,  VI.  7-  4,  where  it  is  again  mentioned  that  the  Athenians 
iwai  oupyovv  Tt/e  risioSf/c/cow. 
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j  an  enemy.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth 
\  year  of  the  war. 

84.  The  next  summer,  Alcibiades  sailed  to  Argos  with 
twenty  ships,  and  seized  three  hundred  men,  who  were  still 

I  thought  to  be  suspicious  characters,  and  to  favour  the  cause  of 
I  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  these  the  Athenians  deposited  in  the 
[  neighbouring  islands  within  their  dominions.  The  Athenians 
I  also  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos,  with 
thirty  ships  of  their  own,  six  of  the  Chians,  two  of  the  Lesbi- 
j  am?,  sixteen  hundred  of  their  own  heavy-armed,  three  hun¬ 
dred  bowmen,  twenty  mounted  archers,  and  about  five  thou- 
1  sand  five  hundred  heavy-armed  of  the  allies  and  the  islanders. 

I  Now  the  INIelians  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
'  would  not  submit  to  the  Athenians,  like  the  rest  of  the  island- 
I  ers,  but  at  first  remained  quiet  as  neutrals,  and  then,  when 
the  Athenians  tried  to  compel  them  by  devastating  their  land, 
went  openly  to  war  with  them.  The  generals  therefore, 
Cleomedes  son  of  Lycomedes,  and  Tisias  son  of  Tisimachus, 
Ciaving  gone  and  encamped  in  their  territory  with  tliis  arma¬ 
ment,  before  injuring  any  part  of  the  land,  first  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  These  the  Melians 
did  not  introduce  to  their  popular  assembly,  but  desired  them 
to  state  the  objects  of  their  mission  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  few.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  then  spoke  as 
follows  : 

85.  Atli.  “  Since  our  words  are  not  to  be  addressed  to  your 
populace,  in  order  that  the  many  may  not  be  deceived,  for¬ 
sooth,  by  hearing  at  once  in  one  continuous  oration  persua¬ 
sive  and  irrefutable  arguments,  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  your  introducing  us  to  the  few,)  do  ye  who  are  seated 
here  in  congress  pursue  a  still  more  cautious  method.  For  do 
not  ye,  either,  make  one  continuous  speech  on  the  several  topics, 
but  immediately  taking  us  up  at  whatever  does  not  appear  to 
be  advanced  in  accordance  with  your  interest,  decide  that  ques¬ 
tion.  And  first  tell  us  if  you  are  pleased  with  what  we  pro¬ 
pose.”  The  commissioners  of  the  INIelians  made  this  reply : 

86.  Mel.  “The  fairness  of  thus  calmly  instructing  each 
other  is  open  to  no  objection:  but  your  preparations  for  war, 

I  o-TparoTrESsva-dfxavot  h  'n)v 'yi]v.'\  A  concise  form  for  what  is  more  fully 
expressed  by  Sirtt^durs?  saTparoTreSsva-nvTo,  VIII.  25.  I ;  and  by  Kata- 
rXeua-avTsi iarparoTredEvauvro  VIII.  79"  4. — Voppr 
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which  are  already  here,  and  not  merely  coming,  appear  to  be 
at  variance  with  it.  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  your¬ 
selves  judges  of  what  will  be  said ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
conference  will  in  all  probability  bring  us  war,  if  we  are 
stronger  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  therefore  refuse  to 
submit ;  or  slavery,  if  we  are  convinced  by  you.” 

87.  Ath.  “  If  now  you  have  met  to  argue  upon  suspicions  of 
the  future,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  but  to  ‘consult  for  your 
country  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  according  to  what  is 
present  and  before  your  eyes,  we  will  stop  ;  but  if  for  this  ob¬ 
ject,  we  will  speak.” 

88.  Mel.  “  It  is  but  natural  and  pardonable  for  men  so 
circumstanced  to  have  recourse  to  many  things,  botli  in  think¬ 
ing  and  speaking.  However,  this  our  meeting  is  held  with  a 
view  to  our  preservation ;  and  let  the  discussion  proceed,  if 
you  please,  in  the  way  which  you  propose.” 

89.  Ath.  “  We  then  shall  not  ourselves  advance  fair  pre¬ 
tences,  either  of  our  justly  enjoying  empire  in  consequence  of 
having  overthrown  the  Mede,  or  of  now  coming  against  you 
because  we  are  being  injured — and  so  make  a  long  speech 
which  would  not  be  believed  ;  nor  do  we  wish  you  to  think  of 
persuading  us  by  saying,  either  that  you  did  not  join  the 
standard  of  the  Lacedmmonians,  though  you  were  their 
colony  ;  or  that  you  have  done  us  no  wrong.  But  we  advise 
you,  according  to  the  real  sentiments  of  us  both,  to  think  of 
getting  what  you  can ;  since  you  know,  and  are  speaking  to 
those  who  know,  that,  in  the  language  of  men,  wliat  is  right  is 
estimated  by  equality  of  power  to  compel ;  but  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  is  tliat  which  the  stronger  practise,  and  to  which  the  weak 
submit.” 

90.  Mel.  “2  go  far  then  as  our  opinion  goes,  it  is  for  our  ad- 

’  (SovXtuaovTE^.]  The  active  form  of  this  verb  oceurs  again,  ch.  HI.  2, 
where  Arnold  explains  it  as  expressing  the  act  of  the  government,  consult¬ 
ing  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Poppo,  however,  refers  to  a  similar  usage 
of  it,  IV.  41.  I,  where  there  is  apparently  no  such  foixe  intended. 

I  have  not  followed  Arnold’s  reading  in  this  passage,  though  Bckkcr 
and  Gollcr  also  adopt  it ;  because  it  seems  improbable  that  ij  fiiv,  the  rcad- 
ing  of  ncaily  all  the  MSS.,  should  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  copyists  for 
one  no  much  casiev,  and  so  different  from  it,  as  I'l/niXs.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  far  from  certain  whether  f;  fiiv,  that  which  I  have  preferred,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Herman,  Poppo,  and  Bloomfield,  be  rcallv  the  true  one  ;  for  in  no 
other  passage  in  Thucydides,  I  believe,  has  p  the  force  which  is  here  given 
V  though  Bloomfield  quotes  one  instance  of  its  being  so  used  bv 

Xenophon,  he  is  there  writing,  not  as  an  historian,  but  as  a  philosopher;  anj 
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'  vantage  (for  we  must,  since  you  have  so  prescribed,  speak  of 
'  what  is  expedient,  to  the  neglect  of  wliat  is  right)  that  you 
I  should  not  take  away  what  is  a  common  benefit ;  but  that  for 
•  every  one  who  at  any  time  is  in  danger,  what  is  reasonable 
;  should  also  be  considered  right ;  and  that  if  he  can  gain  assent 
I  to  something  which  falls  short  of  strict  justice,  he  should  have 
I  the  benefit  of  it.  And  this  is  not  less  for  your  interest ;  inas- 
ji  much,  as  ^you  would  afford  to  others,  should  you  fail,  a  pat- 
^  tern  for  inflicting  the  heaviest  vengeance  upon  you.” 

91.  Ath.  “Nay,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disheartened  about 
the  end  of  our  empire,  even  should  it  be  brought  to  an  end. 

'  For  it  is  not  those  who  rule  over  others,  like  the  Lacedaemo- 
I  nians,  that  are  to  be  feared  by  the  vanquished.  Nor  is  it 
I  with  the  Lacedmmonians  that  we  have  to  struggle,  but  with 
the  possibility  of  our  subjects  in  any  quarter  by  themselves 
attacking  and  overpowering  those  who  have  had  rule  over 
them.  So  on  this  point  let  the  danger  be  left  to  us.  Hut 
I  that  we  are  come  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  empire,  and  that  we 
shall  also  speak  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  preservation  of 
'  your  country,  on  these  points  we  will  give  you  proofs  ;  since  we 
'  wish  to  maintain  our  own  sovereignty  over  you  without  trouble, 
j  and  to  have  you  preserved  for  the  advantage  of  us  both.” 

92.  J/c/.  “  And  how  then  could  it  prove  advantageous  for 
I  us  to  serve,  as  it  is  for  you  to  govern  ?” 

93.  Af/i.  “  Because  you  would  have  the  benefit  of  submit¬ 
ting  before  you  suffered  the  last  extremities  ;  while  we  should 

'  be  gainers  by  not  destroying  you.” 

94.  Mel.  “But  would  you  not  accept  our  proposals,  on  con- 
)  dition  of  our  remaining  quiet,  and  being  friends  instead  of 

enemies,  but  in  alliance  with  neither  side  ?” 

95.  Af^.  “  No ;  for  your  enmity  is  not  so  hurtful  to  us,  as 

'  80  uses  it,  as  it  is  very  commonly  used  by  philosophical  writers  in  later  times. 

I  Should  this  objection  he  thought  to  have  any  weight,  I  would  venture  to 
propose  n/xti',  Avhich  comes  nearer  to  the  various  readings  cf  tlie  MSS.  than 
i  v/jle'ls;  and  gives  a  sense  in  exact  accordance  with  what  follows:  format 
■  Trpds  ufxwu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  paragraph,  would  stand  in  strong 

opposition  to  it :  “  For  tts,  then,  we  certainly  think  it  advantageous - and 

!  it  is  no  less  for  you?'  intei’est  also.”  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  some 
I  corroboration  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  scholiast  quoted  by  Arnold  uses 
fjfjuu  in  his  paraphrase  ;  vo/xl’^o/xev  ijfuv  irpounKEiv  fj-i)  KaraXvEiu  to  kolvov 
dydQoi/. 

1  TliLs  is  pretty  nearly  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Bauer, 
1  and  .sanctioned  by  Poppo.  For  the  many  others  that  have  been  adopted, 
I  »<*0  the  note  of  the  latter. 
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your  friendship  is  to  our  subjects  an  evident  proof  of  our 
weakness,  but  your  hatred,  of  our  power.” 

96.  Mel.  “And  do  your  subjects  then  take  such  a  view 
of  equity  as  to  put  on  the  same  footing  those  Avho  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  you,  and  those  who,  being  in  most  cases 
your  colonists,  and  in  some  cases  having  revolted  from  you, 
have  been  reduced  to  subjection  ?” 

97.  Ath.  “Why,  for  an  argument  resting  on  justice  they 
think  that  neither  of  us  are  at  a  loss  ;  but  that  on  the  ground 
of  their  power  they  escape,  and  we,  through  fear,  abstain  from 
attacking  them.  So  that,  besides  our  ruling  over  more  sub¬ 
jects,  you  would  also  through  your  subjection  confer  security 
upon  us ;  especially  by  the  fact  that  you  who  are  islanders, 
and  weaker  too  than  some  others,  did  not  escape  our  do¬ 
minion,  who  have  the  command  of  the  sea.” 

98.  Mel.  “  And  do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  security 
in  that  other  case  ?  (For  here  again,  as  you  have  excluded  us 
from  appeals  to  justice,  and  urge  us  to  yield  to  considerations 
of  your  advantage,  we  too  must  explain  what  is  expedient 
for  us,  and  so  endeavour  to  persuade  you,  if  the  same  happen 
to  be  for  your  interest  also.)  For  how  can  you  avoid  making 
enemies  of  all  that  are  at  present  neutral,  when,  on  looking  to 
the  pi'esent  case,  they  reckon  that  some  time  or  other  you  will 
proceed  against  them  also  ?  And  by  that  course  what  do  you 
do,  but  aggrandize  your  present  enemies,  and  bring  those  upon 
you  against  their  will  who  would  never  else  be  likely  to  be¬ 
come  hostile  to  you?” 

99.  Ath.  “  Why,  we  do  not  consider  those  who  live  any  where 
on  the  mainland,  and  who  in  consequence  of  their  liberty  will 
long  delay  taking  precautions  against  us,  to  be  so  formidable  to 
us  as  those  who  are  islanders  any  where  without  being  under 
our  rule,  like  you,  and  those  who  by  the  severity  of  our  rule 
are  now  exasperated  against  us.  For  it  is  these  who  would 
most  give  way  to  recklessness,  and  bring  both  themselves  and 
us  into  danger  that  was  evident  beforehand.” 

100.  Mei.  “  Surely  then,  if  you  run  such  a  risk  not  to  be 
deprived  of  your  empire,  and  those  who  are  already  in  sub¬ 
jection,  to  be  released  from  it ;  for  us  who  are  still  free  it  were 
great  baseness  and  cowardice  not  to  have  recourse  to  every 
thing  before  we  submit  to  it.” 

101.  Ath.  “No  ;  not  at  least  if  you  take  a  sensible  view  of 
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the  case.  For  you  ai  e  not  on  equal  terms  contending  for  hon¬ 
our,  to  avoid  incurring  disgrace ;  but  you  are  rather  de- 
!  liberating  for  your  preservation,  to  avoid  resisting  those  who 
!  are  far  stronger  than  yourselves.” 

102.  Mel.  “  But  we  know  that  warlike  measures  sometimes 

>  come  to  more  impartial  results  than  might  have  been  expected 
I  from  the  different  numbers  on  each  side.  And  in  our  case  to 
[  yield  is  immediate  despair ;  but  by  making  an  effort  there  is 
;  yet  hope  of  our  keeping  ourselves  up,” 

103.  Ath.  “  Hope,  which  is  the  solace  of  danger,  when  en- 
I  tertained  by  those  who  have  abundant  means,  though  it  may 
i  injure,  yet  does  not  ruin  them.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who 

‘  ’  risk  all  they  have  on  a  throw,  (for  it  is  naturally  an  extrava- 

,  gant  passion,)  it  is  only  found  out  at  the  time  of  their  ruin, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  guarding  against  it  in  future,  when  it 
i  is  found  out.  Do  not  you  then,  weak  as  you  are,  and  hanging 

,  on  one  single  turn  of  the  scale,  be  desirous  of  this  fate,  nor  ot 

I  resembling  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who,  when  they 

1  might  have  been  saved  by  human  means,  after  visible  hopes 
I  have  failed  them  in  their  distress,  betake  themselves  to  such 

I  as  are  invisible,  namely,  prophecy,  and  oracles,  and  all  such 

I  things  as  bring  men  to  ruin,  together  with  the  hopes  resting 
upon  them.” 

104.  Mel.  ‘‘Difficult  indeed  even  we,  be  well  assured, 

I  consider  it  to  contend  against  your  power  and  fortune,  unless 

'  we  are  able  to  do  it  on  equal  terms.  However,  we  trust  that 

i  in  point  of  fortune  we  shall,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  not  be 

7  worsted,  because  we  are  standing  up  in  a  righteous  cause 

il  agninst  unjust  opponents;  and  that  our  deficiency  in  power 

7  i<i  (iirav  to  vtt a p')(ov  di/appiTToucri.^  Ducas  and  Gdller  take  Is  arnrav 

>  separately  from  to  inrdpxov,  but  Poppo  agrees  with  Arnold  in  uniting  them, 
')  and  thinks  with  Bloomfield  that  Kvtov  is  properly  understood  with  dvappnr- 
W  Tovariv.  He  also  approves  of  Scholeficld’s  explanation  of  the  following  part 

t  f  the  sentence:  “Neque  destituit,  quamdiu  ah  e^  cognitS,  cavere  poterit 
;  aliquis  ;  sed  turn  dcmum,  cum  periculo  nullum  rclinquitur  remedium.”  I 

:  cannot,  hovvcver,  hut  think  that  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  is  that 

)  of  Portus  and  Kruger,  Avhom  I  have  followed.  Nor  is  the  sense  given  hy 

T  them  to  iWiiTTsi  so  entirely  destitute  of  authority  as  has  been  supposed; 

I  for  the  verb  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  Eur.  El.  609,  av  5’,  is: 

)  fidQpwv  ydp  Trds  dvppijaai,  (p'lXoL^  oiiS’  iWiXonra?  iXTrid’ ,1061  p.ov  kXvwu.  In 

t  the  present  passage  we  may  perhaps  understand  aurw  after  it,  so  that  the 

I  preposition  may  have  its  proper  force.  Bckkcr,  in  liis  edit  of  1832.  proposes 

I  to  read  ovKtTi  XfirrEi. 
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will  be  made  up  by  our  Lacedasmonian  allies ;  who  are  under 
a  necessity  of  succouring  us,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  on 
account  of  our  connexion  with  them,  and  for  very  shame.” 

105.  Atli.  “  As  regards  then  the  favour  of  heaven,  we  trust 
that  we  too  shall  not  fall  short  of  it :  since  we  are  not  requiring 
or  doing  any  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  gods,  or  their  determination,  with  i-espect  to  themselves. 
For  of  the  gods  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  men 
we  know  as  a  certainty,  that,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  in¬ 
stinct,  they  always  maintain  dominion,  wherever  they  are  the 
stronger.  And  we  neither  enacted  this  law,  nor  were  the 
first  to  carry  it  out  when  enacted  ;  but  having  received  it 
when  already  in  force,  and  being  about  to  leave  it  after  us  to 
be  in  force  for  ever,  we  only  avail  ourselves  of  it;  knowing 
that  both  you  and  others,  if  raised  to  the  same  power,  would 
do  the  same.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  we  are  with  good 
reason  fearless  of  defeat.  But  with  l  egard  to  your  opinion 
respecting  the  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  Avliich  you  trust, 
that  from  a  sense  of  shame,  forsooth,  they  will  assist  you  ; 
though  we  bless  your  simplicity,  we  do  not  admire  your  folly. 
For  with  respect  to  themselves,  and  the  institutions  of  tlieir 
country,  the  Lacedaemonians  do  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent 
practise  virtue  ;  but  with  respect  to  others,  though  we  might 
descant  at  length  on  their  conduct  towards  them,  speaking 
most  concisely  we  should  declare,  that  of  all  tlie  men  we  are 
acquainted  with,  they  most  evidently  consider  what  is  agree¬ 
able  to  be  honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  to  be  just.  And 
yet  sucli  a  view  of  things  is  not  in  favour  of  your  present  un¬ 
reasonable  hopes  of  safety.” 

106.  3Icl.  “But  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  we  now  rely 
on  their  sense  of  interest,  and  believe  that  they  will  not  be 
tray  us  Melians,  who  are  their  colonists,  and  so  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  Greeks  who  wish  them  well,  while  they  help 
those  who  are  hostile  to  them.” 

107.  Ath.  “  Then  you  do  not  think  that  interest  is  cor, 
nected  with  security,  Avhereas  justice  and  honour  are  practised 
with  danger  ;  a  course  on  which  the  Laceda3monians,  generally 
speaking,  least  of  all  men  venture.” 

108.  Mel.  “  Nay,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
even  incur  dangers  for  our  sake,  more  than  usual,  and  would 
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I  regard  them  as  less  hazardous  than  ^  in  the  case  of  others  ;  in- 
I  asmuch  as  we  lie  near  the  Peloponnese,  for  the  execution  of 
I  their  measures  ;  while  in  feeling  we  are,  through  our  kindred 
r  with  them,  more  to  be  trusted  than  another  party  would  be.” 

1  109.  Ath.  “  Ay,  but  to  men  going  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel 

safety  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  good  feeling  of  those 
'  who  call  them  to  their  aid,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  being  far 
superior  in  power  for  action ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  look  to 
this  even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
through  their  mistrusting  their  own  resources,  it  is  only  in 
I  concert  with  many  allies  that  they  attack  those  who  are  near 
to  them  ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  cross  over  to  an 
island^  while  we  are  masters  of  the  sea.” 

110.  3Iel.  “But  they  would  have  others  to  send  ;  and  the 
Cretan  sea  is  of  wide  extent,  and  to  intercept  a  party  in 
crossing  it  is  more  difficult  for  those  who  command  it,  than  to 
escape  is  for  those  who  wish  to  elude  observation.  Besides, 
if  they  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  they  would  proceed 
against  your  territory,  and  to  the  remainder  of  your  allies, 
such  as  Brasidas  did  not  reach :  and  you  will  have  to  exert 
yourselves,  not  so  much  for  territory  which  does  not  belong 
to  you,  as  for  your  own  confederacy  and  country.” 

111.  Ath.  “  On  this  point  you,  as  Avell  as  others,  may  learn 
by  actual  experience,  and  not  remain  ignorant,  that  from  no 
single  siege  did  the  Athenians  ever  yet  retreat  through  fear 
of  others.  But  it  strikes  us,  that  though  you  said  you  would 

I  consult  for  the  safety  of  your  country,  you  have  in  all  this 
long  discussion  advanced  nothing  which  men  might  trust  to  for 
thinking  that  they  would  be  saved  ;  but  your  strongest  points 
I  depend  on  hope  and  futurity,  while  your  present  resources  are 
too  scanty,  compared  with  those  at  present  opposed  to  you,  to 
give  you  a  chance  of  escape.  And  so  you  afford  proof  of 
great  folly  in  your  views,  if  you  do  not  even  yet,  after  allow- 

1  £s  aXXou?.]  Arnold  thinks  that  perhaps  irapaKLv^vvtvaai  or  irapa- 
^aXtlv  may  be  substituted  for  the  kindred  substantive  Knidvuovs,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  klvSvvov^  es  d'Wous,  “  pericula  propter  alios 
suscepta,”  as  Scholefield  renders  it.  But  there  seems  no  necessity  for  any 
such  change,  if  is  be  taken  in  the  more  general  sense  of  relation,  which  it 
frequently  admits  of.  Compare  105.  1,  tt/s  dv^pcoTrsiai  twu  plv  is  to  Qtiov 
uofiicraco^  tu)v  d’  is  cxcpd^  auTov?  ^ovXtjcraoa^. — The  same  sense  must,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  the  genitive  tt/s  yuda/aiji  in  the  last  clause  of  the  chapter ; 
though  Poppo  objects  to  it,  and  proposes  to  substitute  either  the  dative  or 
accusative. 
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ing  us  to  i\jtire,  adopt  some  counsel  more  prudent  than  this. 
For  you  surely  will  not  betake  yourselves  to  that  shame,  wliiclj 
in  dangers  that  are  disgraceful,  because  foreseen,  destroys  men 
more  than  any  thing  else.  For  in  the  case  of  many  men, 
though  they  foresee  all  the  time  what  they  are  running  into, 
the  thing  which  is  called  dLsgrace,  by  the  influence  of  a  se¬ 
ducing  name,  allures  them  on,  enslaved  as  they  are  to  the 
word,  in  fact  to  fall  wilfully  into  irretrievable  disasters, 
and  to  incur  a  shame  more  shameful  as  the  attendant  on 
folly  than  on  fortune.  Against  this  then  you,  if  you  take 
good  advice,  will  be  on  your  guard ;  and  will  not  consider  it 
discreditable  to  submit  to  the  most  poAverful  state,  when  it 
offers  you  fair  terms,  namely,  that  you  should  become  tributary 
allies,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  country  ;  and  Avhen  a 
choice  of  Avar  or  safety  is  given  you,  to  avoid  choosing  through 
animosity  Avhat  is  Avorse  for  you.  For  AvhateAmr  men  do  not 
yield  to  their  equals,  Avhile  they  keep  on  good  terms  Avith  their 
superiors,  and  are  moderate  to  their  inferiors,  they  would  be 
most  successful.  Consider  then,  even  after  Ave  have  retired  ; 
and  reflect  again  and  again,  that  it  is  for  your  country  that  you 
are  consulting,  '  Avhich  you  can  do  but  for  one  country,  and 
for  once,  Avhether  it  prove  successful  or  unsuccessful.” 

112.  So  the  Athenians  retired  from  the  conference;  and 
the  Melians,  having  been  left  to  themselves,  as  they  still 
thought  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  maintained 
in  the  discussion,  gave  the  folloAving  ansAver  :  “We  neither 
think  differently  from  Avhat  Ave  did  at  first,  Athenians,  nor 
Avill  we  in  a  short  space  of  time  rob  of  its  liberty  a  city  Avhich 
has  noAv  been  inhabited  seven  hundred  years ;  but  trusting  to 

<  The  construction  of  this  sentence,  according  to  the  common  reading,  is 
abandoned  as  desperate  by  all  the  editors.  Gdllcr  and  Bloomfield  substituto 
iaTB  for  tcT'rai ;  but  Poppo  protests  strongly  against  the  change.  With  dxic 
deference  to  such  authorities,  I  would  A  onture  to  a,sk,  Avhether  the  text,  as 
it  stands,  may  not  be  explained  by  supposing  fovXsvtaOai  to  be  understood 
with  Eo-rai — the  infinitive  being  suggested  by  the  indicative  at  the  end  of  tbg 
antecedent  clause — and  referring  T/v,  not  to  Tra-rpidoi,  as  has  been  done  hither¬ 
to,  but  to  /3oi;Xt)i/.  ’E?  fiiav  Avould  then  stand  Avithout  its  substantive,  as  it 
does  Horn.  II.  2.  379,  though  in  a  dificrent  sense.  Or,  if  that  be  considered 
a  difficulty,  it  would  perhaps  be  nothing  inconsistent  Avith  the  frequently 
careless  style  of  Thucydides  to  suppose  a  confusion  of  tAvo  expressions,  so  that 
both  T/i/  and  fi'iav  should  be  left  in  concord  Avith  (3ov\i]v.  The  sense  of  tho 
passage  Avould  certainly  be  more  natural,  and  the  construction  easier,  if  fit 
could  bo  substituted  for  nu:  but  as  hISS.  afibrd  no  authority  for  the  change, 
and  as  it  does  not  appc.ar  absolutely  necessary',  it  might  be  considcrei  rash  to 
adopt  it. 
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I  the  fortune  which,  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  has  liitherto  pre* 
j  served  it,  and  to  the  help  of  man,  especially  of  the  Lacedie- 
I  monians,  we  will  endeavour  to  save  ourselves.  But  we  propose 
to  you  that  we  should  be  your  friends,  and  the  enemies  of 
neither  party  ;  and  that  you  should  retire  Irom  our  country 
after  making  such  a  treaty  as  may  appear  suitable  for  both 
sides.” 

113.  Such  then  was  the  answer  which  the  INIelians  gave. 
The  Athenians,  now  departing  from  the  conference,  said : 

“  Well  then  you  are  the  only  men  who  by  these  counsels,  as 
appears  to  us,  consider  what  is  future  as  more  certain  than 
what  is  seen,  and  regard  what  is  out  of  sight  as  already  oc¬ 
curring,  because  you  wish  it ;  and  having  staked  and  relied 
most  on  ['  such  things  as]  Lacedasmonians,  and  fortune,  and 
hopes,  you  will  also  be  most  disappointed.” 

114.  So  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  to  their  forces  : 
and  their  generals,  since  the  Melians  did  not  listen  at  all  to 
their  proposals,  immediately  proceeded  to  apply  themselves  to 
war ;  and  having  divided  the  work  between  tlie  ditferent 
states,  enclosed  the  Melians  with  lines  on  all  sides.  After¬ 
wards,  the  Athenians  left  a  part  of  their  own  troops  and  the 
allies,  to  keep  guard  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  returned  with 
the  main  body  of  the  forces.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
remained  and  besieged  the  place. 

115.  About  the  same  time  an  Argive  force  invaded  the 
Phliasian  territory,  and  being  intercepted  by  an  ambuscade  ot 
the  Phliasians  and  their  allies,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of 
eighty.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  took  great  spoils 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  though  even  then  they  did  not  renounce  the 
treaty,  and  go  to  war  with  them,  proclaimed  that  any  of 
their  people  wdio  pleased  might  plunder  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  Corinthians  proceeded  to  hostilities  with  the 
Athenians  for  some  private  quarrels  *of  their  own  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  remained  quiet.  The  INIelians,  too, 
attacked  by  night  the  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  opposite  the 
2  market-place,  and  slew  some  of  the  men;  and  having  carried 
in  corn,  and  as  many  useful  things  as  they  could,  returned  and 

1  These  words  are,  I  think,  implied  by  the  omission  of  the  article  befoxe 
the  following  nonns. 

i.  «  of  the  besieging  force.  See  Bloomfield’s  Uote. 
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kept  quiet ;  wliile  the  Athenians  made  better  provision  for  the 
guard  in  future.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

116.  The  following  winter,  the  Laeedaemonians  intended  to 
march  against  the  Argive  territory,  but  returned  on  finding, 
when  at  the  frontier,  that  the  sacrifices  for  crossing  it  were  not 
favourable.  Owing  to  this  intention  on  their  part,  the  Ar- 
gives,  suspecting  a  certain  party  in  their  city,  seized  some  of 
them,  while  others  escaped  them.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Melians  again  took  a  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  the  garrison  not  being  numerous.  A  fresh  force  hav¬ 
ing  afterwards  come  from  Athens  in  consequence  of  these 
occurrences,  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  son  of  Demeas, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  now  vigorously  blockaded,  after 
there  had  also  been  some  treachery  practised  by  their  own 
men,  they  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Athenians ;  who 
put  to  deatli  all  the  Melian  adults  they  took,  and  made  slaves 
of  the  children  and  women.  As  for  the  country,  they  after¬ 
wards  sent  out  five  hundred  colonists,  and  inhabited  it  ihem- 
salvea. 


BOOK  VL 


1.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  wished  to  sail  again  to 
■  Sicily,  with  a  larger  armament  than  that  under  Laches  and 
:  Lnrymedon,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  them,  if  they 
I  could  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  being  ignorant  of  the  size  of  the 
!  island,  and  the  number  of  its  iniiabitants,  both  Greeks  and 
j(  barbarians  ;  and  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war  not  much 
a  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

'  For  the  voyage  round  Sicily  in  a  merchant  vessel  is  one  of 
ij  not  much  less  than  eight  days  ;  and  ^  though  it  is  of  such  ex- 
tent,  it  is  only  excluded  by  the  space  of  about  twenty  stades 
i  of  sea  from  being  mainland. 

j  2.  Now  it  was  settled  originally  in  the  following  manner, 
jj  and  these  were  all  the  nations  that  occupied  it.  dhe  earliest 
1  people  said  to  have  lived  in  any  part  of  the  country  are  the 
;  Cyclopes  and  Loestrygones ;  with  regard  to  whom,  I  can  nei¬ 
ther  tell  their  race,  nor  whence  they  came  into  it,  nor  whither 
they  departed  out  of  it :  but  let  that  suffice  which  has  been 
said  by  the  poets,  and  which  every  body  in  any  way  knows  of 
them.  The  Sicanians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  wh  ) 
settled  in  it  after  them  ;  indeed,  as  they  themselves  assert, 
I  even  before  them,  as  being  the  aboriginal  population  ;  but  as 
the  truth  is  found  to  be,  they  were  Iberians,  and  were  driven 
I  from  the  river  Sicanus,  in  Theria,  by  the  Ligurians.  And  it 
I  was  from  them  that  the  island  was  at  that  time  called  Sicania, 

I  having  previously  been  called  Trinacria  ;  and  still,  even  to 
this  day,  they  inhabit  Sicily  in  its  western  districts.  But  on 
the  capture  of  Troy,  some  of  the  Trojans,  having  escaped  the 
Greeks,  came  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  having  settled  in  the 

1  “  The  reasoning  employed  in  the  words  ToaavTi^  ovaa  is  very  much  in 
the  style  of  the  geograpliy  of  Herodotus.  The  notion  is,  that  so  large  an 
island  ought  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  sea,  proportioned  to  its  oavu 
magnitude  •  and  not  to  have  been  so  close  upon  the  coast,  as  to  seem  a  sort 
(  of  appendage  to  the  maonland.”— .<4moW. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  vSicanians,  they  were  all  together  called 
Elymi,  and  their  cities,  Eryx  and  Segesta.  There  were  also 
settled  with  them  some  of  the  Phocians,  who,  while  returning 
from  Troy,  Avere  carried  by  a  tempest,  first  to  Libya,  and  then 
from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  Sicels,  again,  A\^ent  over  into 
Sicily  from  Italy,  (for  it  was  there  tliat  tliey  used  to  live,)  Avhile 
flying  from  some  Opicans  ;  crossing  on  rafts,  (as  is  probable,  and 
reported  to  have  been  the  case,)  having  Avatched  an  opportunity 
for  the  passage,  Avhen  the  wind  ^  set  doAvn  the  strait ;  or,  perhaps, 
having  sailed  to  it  in  some  other  Avay.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  still  Sicels  in  Italy  ;  and  it  Avas  in  this  Avay  that  the  country 
Avas  called  Italy,  after  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Sicels  Avho  bad 
that  name.  Having  gone,  tlien,  to  Sicily  Avith  a  great  host, 
and  being  Auctorious  in  battle  over  tlie  Sicanians,  they  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  remove  to  the  southern  and  AA^estern  parts  of  it, 
and  caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicily,  instead  of  Sicania, 
and  occupied  the  best  parts  of  the  land  ;  having  held  them, 
after  they  crossed  over,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  any 
Greeks  came  into  Sicily ;  and  still,  even  to  this  day,  they  re¬ 
tain  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  There  Avere 
also  Phoenicians  living  ^  around  the  Avhole  of  Sicily,  having 
occupied  promontories  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  small  islands 
adjacent,  for  purposes  of  trading  Avith  the  Sicels  :  but  after 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  it  in  great  numbers  by  sea,  in  addition  to 
those  already  there,  they  evacuated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  lived  in  Motya,  Solois,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
having  united  Avith  them,  both  from  confidence  in  their  al¬ 
liance,  and  because  from  that  quarter  the  voyage  from  vSicil_y 
to  Carthage  is  shortest.  As  regards  barbarians,  then,  so  many 
of  them  Avere  there  that  inhabited  Sicily,  and  in  such  a 
manner. 

3.  Of  the  Greeks,  '\n  the  other  hand,  some  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  first  sailed  v,.i,h  Thucles  as  the  leader  of  the  colon v, 
and  founded  Naxos,  and  built  the  altar  to  Apollo  ^  Archegetes, 


'  Or,  “  set  steadily  in  that  direction,”  i.  e.  AA-as  favonrahie 
Or,  as  Pop})o  explains  ip  “  ah’,  about  the  avIioIc  island.”  Bnt  the  AA'ords 
immediately  folloAving  ai-e  in  favour  of  the  other  interpretation.  Compare 
ch.  85.  2,  KdiiTfp  i/i)(ritoTas  di'ras  kuI  tOXi'iTTTOVi,  oiori  iu  )(ai(uots  kiviKuipo^i 
eifrl  TTspl  'Tt'iu  TTi\oTr6i/i/i)(Tou. 

®  ‘‘  The  epithet  or  a.ovayiTas,  as  the  Dorians  AATote  the  Avord, 

Avas  given  to  Apollo,  because  the  Chalcidian  colony  had  sailed  to  Sicily  hy 
nis  direction.  See  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  V.  SO.”— Arnold. 
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which  is  now  outside  the  city,  and  on  which  when  any  deputies 
to  the  games  sail  from  Sicily,  they  lirst  sacrifice.  Syracuse 
was  founded  the  next  year  by  Archias,  of  the  family  of  Her¬ 
cules  at  Corinth,  after  he  had  first  expelled  the  Sicels  from 
the  island  ;  on  Avhich,  being  no  longer  surrounded  with  watei-, 
the  inner  city  now  stands  ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  outer  one 
also  was  enclosed  within  the  wall,  and  became  populous,  More- 
,  over,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcidians  from  Naxos  set  out  in  the 
1  fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  and  having  expelled 
the  Sicels  by  arms,  re-settled  Leontini,  and  after  it  Catana, 

1  the  Catanians  themselves  having  chosen  Evarchus  as  their 
.  founder. 

4.  At  the  same  time  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  colony 
from  Megara,  and  after  settling  in  a  place  beyond  the  river 
Pantacyas,  Trotilus  by  name,  and  subsequently  removing 
1  thence,  and  uniting  for  a  short  time  with  the  Chalcidians  at 
Leontini,  and  being  driven  out  by  them,  he  founded  Thapsus, 
and  then  he  himself  died  ;  while  the  rest,  being  expelled  from 
’  Thapsus,  effected  a  settlement  at  Megara,  called  the  Hyblasan, 

I  llyblo,  a  Sicel  king,  having  given  up  the  place  to  them  and 
'  led  them  in.  After  inhabiting  it  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
I  vears,  they  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  country  by  Gelo, 

(  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Before  their  expulsion,  however,  a  hun- 
I  dred  years  after  their  settlement,  they  founded  Selisus,  hav- 
i  ing  sent  Pamillus  for  the  purpose,  who  came  from  Megai-a, 
their  mother-city,  and  joined  them  in  founding  it.  Gela, 

;  a^ain,  was  founded  by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and  Enti- 
I  inus  from  Crete,  who  led  a  common  colony,  in  the  forty- 
I  fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse.  The  name  of  the 
;  city  was  taken  from  the  river  Gelas,  but  the  spot  where  “the 
i  city,”  [properly  so  called,]  now  stands,  and  which  was  first 
I  fortified,  is  named  ‘Lindii,  The  institutions  established 
I  amongst  them  were  Dorian.  Just  about  a  hundred  and  eight 
I  years  after  their  own  settlement,  the  Geloans  settled  Acragas, 

:  [or  Agrigentum,]  naming  the  city  from  the  river  Acragas : 
:  they  made  Aristonous  and  Pystilus  the  leaders  of  their  colony, 
1  and  gave  it  the  institutions  of  the  Geloans.  Zancle,  again, 
t  was  originally  founded  from  Cuma,  the  Chalcidian  city  in  the 
)  country  of  the  Opici,  by  some  freebooters  who  went  there ; 

1  “  So  named  because  Antiphemus  and  his  Rhodian  companions  had  piin- 
^  cipally  come  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  See  Herod.  VII.  l-i3.  2.” — Arnold. 
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but  afterwards  a  great  number  went  fi’om  Chalcis  and  the  rest 
of  Euboea,  and  shared  with  them  in  the  occupation  of  the 
land ;  its  founders  being  Perieres  and  Cratsemenes,  one  from 
Cuma,  the  other  from  Chalcis.  As  regards  its  name,  it  was 
at  first  called  Zancle  by  the  Sicels,  because  the  site  resembles 
a  reaping-hook  in  figure,  and  the  reaping-hook  is  called  by  the 
Sicels  zanclon.  Afterwards,  these  settlers  were  expelled  by 
some  Samians  and  other  lonians,  who  landed  in  Sicily  while 
flying  from  the  Medes ;  and  again,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  liaving  not  long  after  expelled  the  Samians,  and 
colonized  their  country  with  a  mixed  population,  changed  its 
name  to  Messana,  after  his  own  original  country. 

5.  Plimera  was  founded  from  Zancle  by  Euclides,  Simus, 
and  Saco,  and  most  of  those  who  went  to  the  colony  were  Chal- 
cidians,  though  there  were  also  united  with  them  some  exiles 
from  Syracuse,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  strife  of  factions — 
the  Myljetid:®,  as  they  are  called.  The  language  was  a  mix-* 
ture  of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian  ;  but  the  Chalcidian  were 
the  prevailing  institutions.  Acroe  and  Casmenm  wex’e  founded 
by  the  Syracusans ;  Acrae  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  and 
Casmenm  nearly  twenty  years  after  Acrm.  Camarina  was 
in  the  first  instance  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  just  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  building  of  Syracuse, 
its  founders  being  Dascon  and  Menecolus.  But  the  Camarinm- 
ans  having  been  driven  out  after  a  war  by  the  Syracusans  on 
account  of  their  revolting  from  them,  some  time  after,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  their  territory  as  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners,  himself  acting  as 
founder,  re-settled  Camarina.  And  having  again  been  de¬ 
populated  by  Gelo,  it  was  settled  for  the  third  time  by  the 
Geloans. 

6.  So  many  were  the  nations  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  that 
inhabited  Sicily,  and  such  was  the  size  of  the  island  against 
which  the  Athenians  were  eager  to  make  an  expedition ;  be¬ 
ing  desirous  (to  mention  their  truest  motive)  of  gaining 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  wishing, 
as  a  plausible  pretext,  to  succour  their  own  kinsmen,  and  the 
allies  they  had  gained  besides.  Above  all,  they  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  ambassadors  from  tlie  Segestans,  Avho  had  come  to 
Atliens  and  invoked  their  aid  more  earnestly  than  ever.  For 
being  borderers  of  the  Sclinuntines,  they  had  gone  to  war  with 
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them  on  certain  questions  respecting  marriage  rights,  and  for 
some  debated  territory ;  and  the  Selinuntines,  having  taken 
the  Syracusans  for  their  allies,  were  pressing  them  hard  with 
1  hostilities  both  by  land  and  sea.  Consequently  the  Segestans 
reminded  the  Athenians  of  their  alliance,  which  had  been 
I  formed  in  the  time  of  Laches  and  of  the  former  war  with  the 
.  Leontines,  and  begged  them  to  send  a  fleet  and  assist  them  ; 
alleging  many  other  things,  and,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 

i  all,  “  that  if  the  Syracusans  should  be  unpunished  for  the  de- 

ii  population  of  Leontini,  and,  by  ruining  such  of  the  Athenian 
allies  as  were  still  left  should  themselves  obtain  the  whole 

(  power  of  Sicily  ;  there  would  be  danger  of  their  some  time  or 
other  coming  with  a  large  force,  as  Dorians,  to  the  aid  of  Do- 
i  rians,  on  the  strength  of  their  connexion,  and,  moreover,  as 
'  colonists,  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  liad  sent  them 
'  out,  and  so  joining  in  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power. 

'  It  were  wise  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  remaining  allies,  to 
I  resist  the  Syracusans ;  especially  as  they  would  themselves 
furnish  money  sufficient  for  the  war.”  The  Athenians,  hearing 
I  these  things  in  their  assemblies  from  the  Segestans  and  their 
I  supporters,  who  were  repeatedly  alleging  them,  *  passed  a  de- 
;  cree  on  the  subject ;  sending  ambassadors,  in  the  first  place,  to 
I  see  about  the  money,  whether  it  were  already  laid  up,  as  they 
asserted,  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of  the  war  with  the  Se¬ 
linuntines. 

7.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians,  then,  were  thus  sent 
[  to  Sicily.  The  same  winter,  the  Lacedcemonians  and  their  allies, 
'  except  the  Corinthians,  having  made  an  expedition  into  the  Ar- 
i  give  territory,  ravaged  a  small  part  of  the  land,  and  took  some 
,  yokes  of  oxen,  and  carried  off  some  corn.  They  also  settled 
the  Argive  exiles  at  Orneas ;  and  having  left  them  a  few  men 
from  the  rest  of  their  forces  also,  and  made  a  truce  for  some 
time,  on  condition  of  the  Orneatoe  and  the  Argives  not  injur- 
I  ing  each  other’s  land,  they  returned  home  with  their  army. 

■  But  the  Athenians  having  come  no  long  time  after  with  thirty 
I  ships  and  six  hundred  heavy-armed,  the  Argives,  in  con- 
I  junction  with  the  Athenians,  taking  the  field  with  all  their 
I  force,  besieged  the  men  in  Ornege  one  day ;  but  at  night,  the 

'  '  Or,  “  voted  to  send,”  &c.,  according  to  Bekker’s  and  Poppo’s  reading  of 

instead  of  7ri/j.\{/avrs9. 
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army  having  bivouacked  at  some  distance,  they  escaped  out  of 
it.  The  next  day,  the  Argives,  on  finding  this,  razed  Ornea'; 
and  returned,  and  the  Athenians  afterwards  went  home  with 
their  ships.  Moreover,  the  Athenians  took  by  sea  some  of 
their  own  cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  who  were  with 
them,  to  Methone,  the  country  bordering  on  IMacedonia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Laccdjemonian.s 
therefore  sent  to  the  Chalcidians  Thrace-ward,  who  had  a  truce 
with  the  Athenians  from  one  ten  days  to  another,  and  urged 
them  to  join  Perdiccas  in  the  war  ;  but  they  would  not.  And 
so  the  winter  ended,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war,  of 
which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

8.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as  the  spring  commenced, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  came  from  Sicily,  and  the 
Segestans  with  them,  bringing  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver, 
as  a  month’s  pay  for  sixty  ships  which  they  were  to  beg  them 
to  send.  And  the  Athenians  having  held  an  assembly,  and 
heard  from  the  Segestans  and  their  own  ambassadors  a  seduc¬ 
tive  and  untrue  report  on  the  other  subjects,  and  also,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  money,  that  it  was  provided  in  abundance  in  the 
temples  and  the  treasury ;  they  voted  to  send  sixty  sliips, 
with  Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and 
Lamachus  son  of  Xenophanes,  as  commanders,  with  full 
powers,  to  assist  the  Segestans  against  the  Selinuntines,  and 
to  join  in  re-founding  Leontini,  should  they  gain  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  war,  and  to  carry  out  all  other  measures  in  Sicily, 
as  they  should  deem  best  for  the  Athenians. — On  the  fifth  day 
after  this,  an  assembly  was  again  held,  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  preparations  for  the  ships  should  be  most  quickly 
made,  and  whatever  else  was  wanted  by  the  generals  be  voted 
them  for  the  expedition.  Nicias  then,  who  had  been  chosen 
against  his  will  to  take  the  command,  and  thought  that  the 
state  was  not  well  advised,  but,  on  a  trifling  and  specious  pre¬ 
text,  was  coveting  the  whole  of  Sicily — an  arduous  design  to 
achieve — came  forward  wdth  a  wush  to  divert  the  Athenians 
from  it,  and  advised  them  to  the  following  effect : 

9.  “  This  assembly  was,  it  is  true,  convened  to  consider  the 
subject  of  our  preparations,  namely,  in  wdiat  w'ay  Ave  ought  to 
make  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  INIy  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
yve  ought  still  to  consider  this  very  point,  Avhether  it  be  better 
to  send  out  our  ships  ;  and  not  on  such  slight  deliberation  on 
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matters  of  great  moment,  at  the  instigation  of  aliens,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  a  war,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  own  part,  receive  honour  from  such  a 
policy,  and  have  less  fear  than  others  for  my  own  personal 
safety:  (though  I  consider  that  man  to  be  an  equally  good 
citizen  who  takes  some  forethought  both  for  his  person  and 
i  his  property  ;  for  such  a  man  would,  for  his  own  sake,  be  most 
]  desirous  that  his  country  also  should  prosper :)  nevertheless, 

I  neither  aforetime  have  I  ever  spoken  contrary  to  my  con¬ 
victions,  for  the  sake  of  being  honoured  above  others,  nor 
t  will  I  now,  but  as  I  think  best,  so  will  I  speak.  And  though 
j.  against  your  inclinations  my  words  would  be  powerless,  should 
j  1  advise  you  to  keep  what  you  have,  and  not  expose  your 
|(  present  possessions  to  danger  for  things  which  are  uncertain 
I  and  future  ;  yet  that  neither  are  you  timely  in  your  haste,  nor 
the  objects  of  your  ambition  easy  to  attain,  on  these  points  I 
I  will  give  you  instruction. 

10.  “I  say  then,  that  you  Avish,  though  leaving  many 
enemies  behind  you  here,  to  bring  hither  fresh  ones  besides, 

I  by  sailing  there.  And  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  treaty 
that  has  been  made  by  you  affords  some  ground  of  confidence. 

■  But  though,  as  long  as  you  remain  quiet,  that  will,  indeed, 

(  be  a  treaty — in  name,  (for  to  this  condition  have  certain  per- 
I  sons  here  and  amongst  your  enemies  brought  it  by  their  in¬ 
trigues,)  yet  if  we  are  ever  defeated  with  any  considerable 
I  force,  those  who  hate  us  will  quickly  make  an  attack  upon  us  ; 

I  seeing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  arrangement  was  made  of 
necessity  by  them,  under  circumstances  of  disaster,  and  of 
greater  discredit  to  them  than  to  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
I  this  very  arrangement  we  have  many  subjects  open  to  debate. 

!  There  are  some,  too,  who  have  not  yet  acceded  even  to  this 
I  composition,  such  as  it  is,  and  those  not  the  least  powerful 
I  states  ;  but  some  of  them  are  at  war  with  us  downright,  and, 
in  the  case  of  others,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  remain 
quiet  at  present,  they  too  are  restrained  by  truces  from  one 
ten  days  to  another.  But  probably,  if  they  should  find  our 
'  power  divided,  (which  we  are  now  so  anxious  to  bring  about,) 
I  tliey  would  with  all  their  might  attack  us,  in  conjunction  with 
I  tlie  Siceliots,  whose  alliance  they  would  in  time  past  have 
I  valued  ^  most  highly.  Every  one  therefore  ought  to  look  to 

‘  Literally,  “above many  things.”  Compare  I.  33, 
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this,  and  not  presume  to  run  risks  with  a  state  so  unsettled, 
and  to  grasp  at  another  empire  before  we  have  seeured  the 
one  we  have  ;  seeing  that  the  Chalcidians  Thrace-ward,  though 
they  have  revolted  from  us  so  many  years,  are  still  unsub¬ 
dued  ;  and  thei'e  are  some  others  on  the  different  coasts  of  the 
mainland  who  yield  us  but  a  doubtful  obedience.  And  so 
we  are  quick  to  succour  the  Segestans,  who  are  our  allies,  for¬ 
sooth,  as  "being  injured  ;  but  on  those  by  whose  revolt  we  have 
ourselves  long  ago  been  injured,  we  still  defer  to  avenge  our¬ 
selves. 

11.  “  And  yet  the  latter,  if  subdued,  might  be  kept  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  us  ;  but  the  former,  even  if  we  conquered  them,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  govern,  so  far  off  and  so  numerous  as 
they  are.  But  it  is  folly  to  go  against  men  whom  we  could 
not  keep  under,  if  we  conquered  them  ;  while,  if  we  did  not 
succeed  in  the  attempt,  we  should  not  be  in  tlie  same  position 
as  we  were  before  making  it.  Again,  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Siceliots,  they  appear  to  me  even  still  less 
likely  to  be  formidable  to  us,  if  the  Syracusans  should  have 
dominion  over  them ;  that  supposition  witli  which  the  Seges¬ 
tans  especially  try  to  frighten  us.  For  at  present  they  might, 
perhaps,  come  hither  as  separate  states,  to  oblige  the  Lacedee- 
monians ;  but  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
should  undertake  the  expedition,  empire  against  empire :  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedm- 
monians,  had  taken  away  ours,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  their  own  taken  away  by  the  same  Peloponnesians,  *  and 
by  the  same  principle.  And  the  Greeks  in  those  parts  would  be 
most  in  awe  of  us,  if  we  did  not  go  there  at  all ;  and  next  to 
that,  if  after  making  a  demonstration  of  our  power  we  re¬ 
tired  in  a  short  time  :  but  if  we  should  meet  with  any  reverse, 
they  would  very  quickly  despise  us,  and  attack  us  in  concert 
with  our  enemies  here.  For  we  all  know  that  what  is  farthest 
oft’  is  most  admired,  and  what  gives  the  least  room  for  having 
its  fame  tested.  And  this  has  at  present  been  your  case, 
Atlienians,  with  reference  to  tlie  Lacedcemonians  and  their 
allies  ;  from  having,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  gained  the 
advantage  over  them,  (comparing  your  present  position  with 
the  fears  you  at  first  entertained,)  you  have  despised  them, 

'  i.  e.  their  wish  to  rescue  the  cities  from  the  yoke  of  Syraerse,  as  the| 
had  done  from  that  of  Athens. 
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anfl  are  now  desiring  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Tou  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  elated  through  the  misfortunes  of  your  adver¬ 
saries,  but  then  only  to  feel  confident  when  you  liave  mastered 
I  their  spirits  ;  nor  should  you  think  that  the  Laccdmmonians 
I  are  doing  ought  but  considering,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
1  grace,  in  what  way  they  may  even  now,  if  possible,  overthrow 
I  us,  and  bring  their  own  discredit  to  a  happy  termination  ; 
i  especially  as  they  have  studied  a  reputation  for  bravery,  as  a 
I  thing  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  greatest  length  of 
I  time.  So  that  our  great  struggle  will  be,  if  we  are  wise,  not 
i  for  the  Segestans  in  Sicily,  men  who  are  barbarians,  but  that 
|i  we  may  vigorously  guard  against  a  state  which  is  plotting 
\  against  us  ^by  the  spread  of  oligarchical  principles. 

,  12.  “We  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  we  have  but  lately 

I  recovered  a  little  from  a  great  pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  recruited  both  in  our  property  and  persons ;  and 
that  it  is  but  fair  for  us  to  expend  these  here  at  home,  on  our- 
I  selves,  and  not  on  these  exiles  who  are  begging  your  aid ; 

I  whose  interest  it  is  to  utter  specious  falsehoods,  and  contend¬ 
ing  at  their  neiglibours’  risk,  while  they  themselves  only  con- 
:  tribute  words,  either  to  show  no  proper  gratitude  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  or  if  in  any  instance  they  fail,  to  ruin  their  friends  along 
.  with  them.  And  if  there  be  anyone  who  is  pleased  at  being 
1  appointed  to  command,  and  therefore  urges  you  to  make  the 
i  expedition,  looking  to  his  own  interest  alone,  (especially  as  he 
;  is  yet  too  young  for  office,)  in  order  that  while  he  is  admired, 
for  his  horse-keeping,  he  may  also  receive  from  his  appoint- 
I  ment  some  benefit  on  the  score  of  expense  ;  do  not,  either,  allow 
that  man  to  exhibit  his  own  individual  splendour  at  the  peril 
<  of  the  state  ;  but  consider  that  such  men  injure  the  public  in¬ 
terests,  while  they  squander  their  private  possessions  ;  and  that 
this  is  a  business  of  great  importance,  and  not  one  for  a  young 
i  man  to  deliberate  upon,  and  rashly  to  take  in  hand. 

13.  “I  am  alarmed,  indeed,  when  I  see  such  characters  sit¬ 
ting  here  at  present  by  the  side  of  that  same  individual,  in 
'  compliance  with  his  bidding ;  and  in  return  I  bid  the  older 
I  men — whichever  of  them  may  have  one  of  those  characters 
titting  by  him — not  to  be  put  down  through  shame,  in  order 
)  to  avoid  being  thought  a  coward  if  he  should  not  vote  for  going 

I 

‘  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  “in  the  way  of  oligarchy;”  i.  e.  threatening’ 
I  as.  not  with  the  loss  of  our  conquests,  but  with  a  change  of  government. 
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to  war ;  nor,  as  tlieir  opponents  themselves  might  feel,  to  be 
macllj  enamoured  of  what  they  do  not  possess ;  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  very  few  things  do  men  succeed  through  desire, 
but  in  very  many  through  forethought ;  but  in  behalf  of  their 
country,  as  exposing  itself  to  the  greatest  danger  it  has  ever 
done,  to  give  their  support  to  the  opposite  side,  and  vote  that 
the  Siceliots  keep  the  same  boundaries  with  respect  to  us  as  at 
present — boundaries  with  Avhich  no  one  can  find  fault — namely, 
the  Ionian  Sea,  if  one  sail  along  shore ;  and  the  Sicilian,  if  one 
cross  the  open  deep  ;  and  that  while  they  enjoy  their  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  they  shall  also  settle  their  own  quarrels  :  and  that  we 
tell  the  Segestans  in  particular,  that  since  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Selinuntines  in  the  first  instance  without  consulting  the 
Athenians,  they  may  also  make  peace  with  them  by  them¬ 
selves  :  and  that  we  do  not  in  future  make  alliance,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed,  with  men  whom  we  shall  assist  when  they 
are  unfortunate,  and  when  we  ask  assistance  ourselves,  shall 
not  obtain  it. 

14.  “And  do  you,  Prytanis,  if  you  think  it  your  duty  to  care 
for  the  state,  and  if  you  wish  to  show  yourself  a  good  citizen, 
put  this  to  the  vote,  and  take  a  second  time  the  opinion  of  the 
Atlienians  ;  reflecting,  if  you  feel  afraid  to  move  the  question 
again,  that  the  violation  of  tlie  law  would  not,  with  so  many 
abettors,  involve  any  guilt ;  but  that  you  would  be  acting  as  a 
physician  to  the  state,  when  it  had  taken  bad  counsel  ;  and 
that  good  government  consists  in  tliis, — for  a  man  to  do  his 
country  as  much  good  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  do  it  volun¬ 
tarily  no  harm.” 

15.  To  this  effect  spoke  Nicias.  Of  the  Athenians,  the 
greater  part  who  came  forward  advised  making  the  expedition, 
and  not  annulling  what  had  been  decreed ;  though  there  were 
some  also  wiio  spoke  against  it.  But  the  man  wlio  most  earn¬ 
estly  recommended  the  expedition  Avas  Alcibiades  son  of 
Clinias,  Avho  at  once  Avished  to  thwart  Nicia-s — both  as  being 
in  other  respects  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  because  he  had 
alluded  to  him  in  a  disparaging  manner — and  Avas  most  anxious 
to  take  tlic  command,  and  hoped  by  that  means  to  reduce  Sicily 
and  Carthage,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  his 
success,  to  promote  his  OAvn  private  interests  in  point  of  fame 
and  wealth.  For,  being  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citizens, 
he  indulged  his  inclinations  on  too  large  a  scale  for  his  exist- 
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ing  means,  with  regard  to  keeping  liorscs,  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses.  And  this  too  was  what  afterwards  mainly  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  state.  For  being  alarmed  at  the 
extent  of  his  disregard  for  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  with 
respect  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  his  designs  in  the  measures  he 
severally  undertook,  in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged, 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  people  became  his  enemies  on  the  belief  of 
his  aiming  at  tyranny  ;  and  though  in  his  public  capacity  he 
conducted  the  war  most  ably,  yet  being  severally  offended 
at  his  habits  in  his  private  life,  and  committing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  others,  after  no  long  interval  they  brought  their 
country  to  ruin.  However,  at  that  time  he  came  forward, 
and  advised  the  Athenians  as  follows  : 

16.  “It  is  both  ^befitting,  Athenians,  for  me,  more  than 
I  others,  to  enjoy  command,  (for  with  this  topic  must  I  com- 

1  mence  my  speech,  since  Cleon  has  attacked  me  upon  it,)  and 

+  at  the  same  time,  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  it.  For  those 

I  things  about  which  am  so  assailed  with  clamour,  confer 

I  honour  on  my  ancestors  and  myself,  and  benefit  on  my  country 

it  at  the  same  time.  For  the  Greeks  considered  our  state  to  be 

'!  greater  than  they  had  ever  done,  even  beyond  its  actual  power, 

t  through  the  splendour  of  my  display  as  its  deputj^to  the  Olympic 

^  games  ;  (whereas  they  hoped  before  that  it  had  been  exliausted 

:(  by  the  war;)  inasmuch  as  I  entered  seven  chariots — a  number 

'»  which  no  private  individual  had  ever  yet  entered — and  gained 

I  the  first  prize,  and  was  second  and  fourth,  and  provided  eveiy 

i!  thing  else  in  a  style  worthy  of  my  victory.  For  according  to 

;!  the  usual  view  of  them,  such  tilings  are  a  subject  of  honour; 

^  while,  from  the  practice  of  them,  an  idea  of  power  is  also 

y  formed.  And  again,  whatever  distinction  I  gain  at  home  by 

r  my  ^exhibitions  of  choruses,  or  in  any  otlier  way,  it  is  naturally 

;  envied  by  my  fellow-citizens,  but  for  foreigners  ^this  too  has 

i  an  appearance  of  power.  And  this  is  no  useless  folly,  when  a 

^  “TTpocr/'iKsi  fiOL,  ‘  on  account  of  my  wealth,  birth,  and  masrnificent  cx- 
1  penditure  ; ’  agio’s  cifxa  vofxi'^oD  tivai,  ‘  on  account  of  my  personal  worth  and 
«  tried  services.’ ” — Arnold 

^  Or,  to  use  a  more  colloquial  expression,  “  cried  out  ap^ainst.” 

®  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  -^pop^yiai,  see  Bbckh  Public  Econ.  of  Athens^ 

1  voL  ii.  p.  207,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  Arnold  translates  this, — and  Bloomfield  borrows  his  version, — “  this  ap- 
I  pears  to  be  even  strength:”  but  the  position  of  the  kuL  seems  to  me  to  be 
i  incompatible  with  such  a  sense ;  reading,  as  they  both  do  avrri,  instead  of 

I  ’lUTTI. 
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jiuiu  benefita  at  his  own  costs,  not  himself  only,  but  his  country 
also.  Nor  is  it  unfair  for  one  who  prides  himself  on  his  own 
prosperity,  to  refuse  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  mass  ;  since 
in  the  same  way  he  who  is  unfortunate  shares  his  calamities 
with  no  one  else.  But  as  we  are  not  courted  when  in  ad  ¬ 
versity,  by  the  same  rule  let  a  man  also  submit  to  be  slighted 
by  the  prosperous ;  or  let  him  ti’eat  the  unfortunate  as  on  an 
equal  footing,  [when  he  is  in  prosperity,]  and  so  claim  the  like 
treatment  in  return,  [when  he  is  himself  in  adversity].  I  know, 
however,  that  men  in  such  circumstances,  and  all  who  ever 
surpassed  others  in  splendour  of  any  kind,  though  disliked  in 
their  own  life-time,  most  of  all  in  their  dealings  with  their 
equals,  and  then  with  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  have  yet  left  to 
some  of  those  who  came  after  them  a  desire  to  claim  connexion 
with  them,  even  where  there  were  no  grounds  for  it;  and  a 
subject  for  glorying  to  the  country  they  belonged  to,  not  as  for 
aliens,  or  offenders,  but  as  for  countrymen,  who  had  achieved 
glorious  things.  And  in  my  case,  who  aim  at  such  things,  and 
am  therefore  in  private  assailed  with  clamour,  consider,  with 
regard  to  public  affairs,  whether  I  administer  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inferior  to  any  one  else,  or  not.  For  having  united  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  Peloponnese,  without  any  great  danger 
or  expense  to  you,  I  brought  the  Lacedmmonians  to  a  single 
day’s  struggle  for  their  all  at  Mantinea ;  iu  consequence  ol 
which,  although  they  were  victorious  in  the  battle,  they  do 
not  ever  now  feel  any  firm  confidence  in  themselves. 

17.  “In  this  way,  then,  did  my  youth  and  preternatural 
folly,  as  it  is  thought,  deal  with  the  power  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians  by  means  of  suitable  arguments  ;  and,  ’  gaining  credit  by 
my  vehemence,  obtained  their  assent.  And  now  too  be  not 
afraid  of  it ;  but  while  I  am  still  in  the  flower  of  it,  and 
Nieias  a])|)ears  fortunate,  avail  yourselves  fully  of  the  serviees 
of  each  of  us.  And  with  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
change  not  your  determination  from  an  idea  that  it  Avould  be 
undertaken  against  a  great  power.  For  it  is  only  with  a 
mixed  rabble  that  its  cities  are  populous  ;  and  they  easily  ad¬ 
mit  changes  in  their  government,  and  adopt  new  ones.  And 
for  this  reason  no  one  is  furnished,  as  though  in  behalf  of  his 
own  country,  either  with  arms  for  the  person,  or  with  ordinal  y 


*  l*’or  other  modes  of  interpreting  this  sentence,  tec  I’oppo’s  note. 
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*  resources,  as  regards  tlie  country ;  but  wliatever  each  one 
thinks  that  he  can  get  from  the  people,  either  by  persuading 
them  through  his  oratory,  or  by  factious  measures,  and  will  so 
lind  a  home  in  another  land,  in  case  of  his  not  being  success¬ 
ful,  with  that  he  provides  himself.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
a  populace  of  such  a  character  should  either  listen  to  any 
counsel  with  one  heart,  or  apply  themselves  to  action  in  com¬ 
mon  :  but  they  would  severally  side  with  whatever  was  said  to 
please  them  ;  especially  if  they  are  torn  by  factions,  as  we 
liear.  Again,  with  regard  to  heavy-armed  troops,  neitlier 
have  the  Siceliots  so  many  as  are  boasted  of,  nor  did  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  prove  so  numerous  as  they  severally  reckoned 
themselves  ;  but  Greece  had  very  much  misstated  them,  and 
was  with  difficulty  equipped  with  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  The  states  in  those  parts,  then, 
from  what  I  learn  by  report,  are  of  this  character,  and  still 
more  easy  to  deal  with — for  we  shall  have  many  barbarians, 
who  from  hatred  of  the  Syracusans  will  join  us  in  attacking 
them — and  those  here  will  not  prove  an  obstacle,  if  you  take 
a  right  view  of  the  matter.  For  our  fathers  had  these  very 
men,  whom  they  say  you  would  leave  behind  you  in  hostility 

*  Tfi  kv  Tjj  — /caTao'/ciucas.]  “  This  would  refer  not  only  to  public 

works  for  tlic  defence  of  the  country,  such  as  forts,  or  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  itself,  hut  to  what  we  should  call  ordinary  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  perhaps  ornamental  buildings,  whether  temples  or 
theatres.” — Arnold.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  addition  to  these  objects  of 
expenditure,  if  not  before  them  all,  reference  is  made  to  the  slaves,  cattle, 
and  implements,  with  which  the  land  ought  to  he  stocked,  but  was  not,  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  As  ov8el9  seems  to  refer  to 
individuals,  not  to  states,  in  the  preceding  clause,  it  would  naturally  refer  to 
them  in  this  also  ;  as  e/cao-ros  also  does  in  the  following  sentence.  And  with 
regard  to  this  signification  of  KaTaaKtvri,  it  is  one  which  both  the  noun  and 
the  verb  formed  from  it  repeatedly  convey  in  Xenophon’s  political  and 
economical  treatises;  e.  g.  De  Vectigalibus,  IV.  11,  ottw?  dupaovv'iE's  juty 
OTL  TrXiLO-'rovs  drOpcoTTOus  ettI  to.  apyOpia  dywfXEV,  OapcrovvTES  oe  KaTUCKEu- 
aX^wfx  eOu  ev  uvrois.  And  again,  41,  Ei  Sk  tiue9  civ  cfiotovvTai,  /xj;  jxaTaict 
dv  yivoLTO  dvTij  KUTacTKEvi],  el  ttoXeiulos  kyEp^Eii] — xt  yap  Si)  eU  ttoXe/xov 
KTijna  xpijcrip-wTEpov  dvdpcoTrwv.  And  in  the  same  way,  Thucydides  himself 
uses  the  verb  particularly  with  reference  to  slaves,  as  though  they  formed  the 
chief  stock  in  the  country,  in  another  speech  which  ho  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Alcibiadcs ;  ch.  91.  7,  Ols  te  yap  n  X'^P®  KctTECTKEvacyTai,  xd  TroWd 
Trpds  vfias,  xd  pciv  /  tjf/)0£i/xa  xd  o  auxd/xaxa,  I  think  therefore  that 

in  the  present  passage  also  by  the  expression  xd  tv  x?;  x^P?  vofxipiois  Kara- 
nKEvaXs  he  means  the  different  parts  of  an  agricultural  property,  and  more 
especially  the  slaves,  which  formed  the  most  valuable  and  important  part, 
while  a  country  was  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  ;  but  one  so 
likely  to  be  lost  in  a  period  of  war  and  revolution,  that  the  Siceliots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  of  their  unsettled  state  which  Alcibiades  here  gives,  wo^li 
have  very  little  inducement  to  invest  their  money  in  thein. 
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when  sailing  there,  and  tlie  ]\Iede  beside,  as  their  enemies  ; 
and  still  tliey  won  their  empire  ;  though  strong  in  nothing  else 
but  tha  .'superiority  of  their  fleet.  And  as  things  stand  now, 
never  yet  were  the  Peloponnesians  more  hopeless  with  regard 
to  us  :  and  even  if  they  are  ever  so  confident,  for  invading  our 
country  indeed  they  are  strong  enough,  even  though  we  do 
not  undertake  the  expedition  ;  but  with  their  naval  force  they 
cannot  hurt  us,  [though  we  do  undertake  it ;]  for  we  have 
a  fleet  left  behind  that  is  a  match  for  them. 

18.  “  On  what  reasonable  argument,  then,  could  we  ourselves 
shrink  from  it ;  or  on  what  plea  addressed  to  our  allies  there 
could  we  refuse  to  succour  them  ?  For  since  we  have  entered 
into  league  with  them,  we  ought  to  assist  them,  and  not  to  ob¬ 
ject  that  they  too  have  not  assisted  us.  For  we  united  them  with 
us,  not  that  they  might  come  here  to  help  us  in  their  turn,  but 
tliat  by  annoying  our  enemies  there  they  might  prevent  their 
eoming  here  to  attack  us.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  empire 
has  been  won,  both  by  us  and  and  by  all  others  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  it ;  I  mean,  by  readily  taking  part  with  those  barbari¬ 
ans  or  Greeks  who  from  time  to  time  called  them  to  their  aid  ; 
sincotif  all  should  remain  quiet,  or  *  nicely  choose  whom  tiiey 
ougiit  to  assist  ;  we  should  make  but  slight  additions  to  it, 
but  should  rather  run  a  risk  of  losing  even  what  it  now  is. 
For  men  do  not  only  defend  themselves  against  a  superior 
when  he  has  attacked  them,  but  also  strike  tlie  first  blow,  to 
prevent  his  attacking  them.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
portion  out  exactly  how  far  we  wish  to  hold  dominion  ;  but 
since  we  are  in  our  present  position,  we  must  form  designs 
against  some,  and  not  give  up  others  ;  because  we  should  be 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  another  party,  if  we  did  not  ourselves 
rule  over  others.  Nor  must  you  take  the  same  view  of  quiet 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  you  will  also  receive  fresli  in¬ 
stitutions  assimilating  to  theirs.  Considering,  then,  that  we 
shall  rather  aggrandize  our  possessions  here,  if  we  go  in  quest 
of  those  there,  let  us  make  the  expedition  ;  that  we  may  both 
prostrate  the  pride  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  being  seen,  re¬ 
gardless  of  present  peace,  to  sail  even  against  Sicily  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  either  ruling,  as  we  most  probably  shall, 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  through  being  joined  by  those  there, 
or  at  any  rate  by  injuring  the  Syracusans,  by  which  both 

'■  Or,  “make  distinctions  of  race  in  choosing,”  &c. ;  according  to  tha 
reading  (pvXoKpivouv,  which  Poppo,  Gbller,  and  Bloomfield  adopt. 
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ourselves  and  our  allies  will  be  benefited.  And  as  for  S'^cu- 
lity,  whether  for  remaining  there,  in  case  of  any  success,  or 
for  returning,  our  fleet  will  provide  us  with  it :  for  by  sea  we 
shall  be  superior  to  all  the  Siceliots  put  together.  And  let  not 
the  non-interfering  policy  which  J^icias  recommends  in  his 
speeches,  nor  his  setting  the  young  against  the  old,  divert  yon 
from  your  purpose ;  but  acting  in  your  usual  order,  just  as 
our  fathers,  by  consulting  young  with  old,  raised  the  state  to 
its  present  height,  do  ye  now  too,  in  the  same  manner,  endea¬ 
vour  to  advance  it  ;  being  convinced  that  youth  and  old  age 
can  do  nothing  without  each  other ;  but  that  the  period  of 
levity,  and  of  mid-age,  and  of  extreme  preciseness,  will  have 
most  power  when  joined  together  ;  and  that  the  state,  if  it  re¬ 
main  quiet,  will  be  worn  out  on  itself,  like  any  thing  else,  and 
its  skill  in  every  thing  grow  dull ;  while  by  entering  into  con¬ 
test  it  will  continually  gain  fresh  experience,  and  will  find 
self-defence  habitual  to  it,  not  in  word,  but  rather  in  deed. 
INIy  decided  opinion  then  is,  that  I  think  a  state  of  no  inactive 
character  would  most  quickly  be  ruined  by  a  change  to  inac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  that  those  men  live  most  securely,  who  regulate 
their  afliiirs  in  accordance  with  their  existing  habits  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  even  though  they  may  be  of  an  inferior  character, 
with  the  least  variation.” 

19.  To  this  effect  spoke  Alcibiades.  When  the  Athenians  had 
heard  him  and  the  Segestans  and  some  Leontine  exiles,  who, 
coming  forward,  begged  and  entreated  them  to  assist  them,  re¬ 
minding  them  of  their  oaths,  they  were  much  more  eager  for 
the  expedition  than  before.  So  Nicias,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  now  turn  them  from  it  by  the  same  arguments  as  he 
had  used  before,  but  might  perhaps  change  their  purpose  by 
the  amount  of  armament,  if  he  should  command  a  numerous 
one  to  be  prepared ;  he  came  forward  again,  and  addressed 
them  as  folloAvs  : 

20.  “  Since  I  see  you,  Athenians,  altogether  bent  on  making 
the  expedition,  may  these  things  turn  out  as  we  wish  :  at  the 
present  time,  however,  I  will  declare  to  you  what  my  opinion 
is.  We  are  about  to  go  then,  as  I  learn  from  report,  against 
cities  which  are  great,  and  not  subject  one  to  another,  or  in 
want  of  a  change,  like  that  by  which  men  would  gladly  pass 
from  a  state  of  violent  slavery  to  an  easier  condition  instead 

f  it ;  which  will  reasonably  refuse  to  accept  our  dominion 
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instead  of  freedom,  and  are  many  in  number,  considering  tliat 
they  are  in  one  island,  even  those  of  Greek  origin.  For  be¬ 
sides  Naxos  and  Catana,  which  I  expect  will  side  with  us  on 
the  strength  of  their  connexion  with  Leontini,  there  are  seven 
others,  and  those  equipped  with  every  thing  in  a  style  just 
agreeing  with  our  own  power,  and  most  of  all,  those  against 
which  we  are  more  especially  sailing,  namely,  Selinus  and 
Syracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  many  heavy-armed,  and 
bowmen,  and  dartmen,  with  many  triremes,  and  crowds  to 
man  them.  They  have  money  too,  partly  in  private  funds, 
and  partly  in  the  temples  also  at  Selinus ;  while  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  have  also  first-fruits  paid  them  by  certain  barbarian 
tribes.  But  what  they  most  of  all  excel  us  in  is,  that  they  possess 
many  horses,  and  use  corn  of  native  growth,  and  not  imported 
21.  “  Against  such  a  power  then  we  require,  not  only  '  a 
marine  and  inetficient  armament,  but  that  a  large  land  force 
also  should  sail  with  us,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  thing  suitable 
to  our  design,  and  are  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the  land  by  nu¬ 
merous  cavalry  ;  especially  should  the  cities  league  together 
in  their  fear,  and  none  but  the  Segestans  be  our  friends, 
and  furnish  us  with  horse,  Avherewith  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  it  were  disgraceful  to  return  by  compulsion,  or  to  send  for 
fresh  supplies  afterwards,  tlirough  having  inconsiderately 
formed  our  plans  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  go 
against  them  with  sufficient  forces,  knowing  tliat  we  are  about 
to  sail  far  from  our  own  country,  and  not  on  an  expedition  of 
the  same  kind  as  when  you  have  gone  at  different  times,  in 
the  character  of  allies,  against  any  of  your  subjects  in  these 
parts,  where  supplies  of  additional  necessaries  were  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  friendly  territory  ;  but  departing  to  a  land  al¬ 
together  alien  to  you,  from  which  for  ^  as  many  as  four  months 
in  the  Avinter  it  is  not  easy  for  a  messenger  to  come  here. 

'  vnv'rtKi]'!  Kal  cpnvXov  arpaTirts,]  i.  c.  a  force  consisting  only  of  the  few 
fighting  men  on  board  the  shii)s.  Or  even  if  the  seamen  themselves  were  joined 
them,  yet  tlieir  want  of  arms  and  training  for  land  service  would  ren¬ 
der  tliom  a  very  inefficient  and  weak  force  against  the  trooi^s  of  Syracuse,  on 
shore,  tiowcvcr  efficient  they  might  be  on  their  own  element. 

iu)vuw,  oudk  Teacrdpwv.]  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Poppo’s  remark: 
“  Oiioi  insolcntius  trajectum  cumvv.  dyvEXov  jungendum  cst.” 

That  would  certainly  give  a  suitable  and  more  easy  sense  to  the  passage,  but 
if  the  position  in  which  ouSt  stands  in  the  great  majority  of  the  MSS.,  and 
which  Poppo  himself  retains,  he  the  correct  one,  it  seems  impossible  that  it 
should  qualify  any  other  word  than  Teanrupuiv,  and  in  that  case  its  force  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  ubat  is  here  attributed  to  it. 
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22.  1  think  therefore  that  we  ought  to  take  many  heavy¬ 
armed,  both  of  our  own  and  of  our  allies,  whether  tho.se  who 
are  subject  to  u.s,  or  any  in  the  Peloponne.se  that  we  may  be 
able  either  to  prevail  upon  by  argument,  or  to  take  into  our  pay  ; 

!  many  bowmen  also  and  slingers,  to  offer  resistance  to  the  Si¬ 
cilian  horse ;  and  that  in  sliips  we  should  have  a  very  decided 
superiority,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  in 
what  is  necessary :  while  we  take  our  corn  from  home  also 
1  in  merchant  vessels,  namely,  wheat  and  parched  barley,  with 
I  bakers  from  the  mills,  compelled,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
I  ber.s,  to  serve  for  pay ;  that  should  we  any  where  be  detained 
!  by  stress  of  weather,  the  force  may  have  provisions  ;  (for  so 
I  numerous  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  one  for  every  city  to  receive.) 

E  All  other  things  too  we  must  provide,  as  far  as  we  can,  and 

not  depend  upon  others ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  must  take  from 
i  home  as  much  money  as  possible.  For  as  for  that  of  the  Se- 
:  gestans,  which  is  asserted  to  be  there  in  readiness,  believe 

,  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  assertion,  more  than  in  any  other  wa}’, 

1  that  it  will  be  ready 

23.  “  For  supposing  us  to  go  hence,  not  only  provided  on  a 

■  scale  equal  to  the  enemy,  (^excepting,  at  least,  their  heavy¬ 
armed  lighting  force,)  but  even  surpassing  them  in  all  I'c- 
spects  ;  yet  scarcely  even  then  shall  we  be  able  to  subdue  that 
country,  and  to  save  this.  Indeed  we  must  consider  that  we 
are  going  to  found  a  city  amongst  aliens  and  enemies ;  and 

r  such  men  must  either,  the  first  day  they  land,  be  at  once  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  country,  or  know  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they 
will  find  every  thing  opposed  to  them.  For  myself  then, 

'  being  afraid  of  this,  and  knowing  that  on  many  point.s  we 
must  take  good  counsel,  and  on  still  more  have  good  luck, 
(and  that  is  difficult  for  such  as  are  but  men,)  I  wish  to  .sail 
;  from  home  committing  myself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune, 
£  and  secured  against  ffiilure  by  our  preparations,  according  to 

1  Tdi'  ci  Kol  auTodeu  alrou.]  Arnold  thinks  that  tou  an  ov  would  be  a 
;  better  reading ;  hnt  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  such  a  change,  if  the  article 
f  he  taken  as  only  distinguishing  the  class  of  provisions  here  S])okcn  of  from 
I  another,  viz.  the  corn  they  took  with  them,  in  opposition  to  that  u  hich  they 

would  get  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Avords  immediately  pre- 

■  ceding,  7va  kciI  rd  £7rtT-j;deta paov  iaKo/j.L'^wfxtda. 

2  “  Because  as  on  the  one  hand  it  Avas  impossible  for  the  Athenian  expe- 
F  dition  to  match  the  Syracusan  infantry  in  point  of  numbers,  so  on  the  otlier 
(  hand  they  Averc  so  superior  in  discipline,  that  even  Avith  a  great  rnsparity  of 
i  nutcsbers  they  Avere  fully  able  to  cope  AA'ith  them.” — Arnold. 
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till  reasonable  hopes.  For  this  I  consider  to  be  at  once  most 
safe  for  the  state  at  large,  and  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  us  who  will  go  on  the  expedition.  But  if  any  one  think 
otherwise,  I  resign  the  command  to  him.” 

24.  Thus  much  spoke  Nicias,  thinking  that  he  should 
either  deter  the  Athenians  by  the  vast  scale  of  Ids  measure.s, 
or  tliat  if  he  were  compelled  to  join  the  expedition,  he  should 
in  this  way  sail  on  it  most  safely.  They,  however,  had  not 
their  desire  for  the  voyage  taken  from  them  by  the  burden¬ 
some  nature  of  the  preparations,  but  were  much  more  eager 
for  it  than  ever  ;  and  the  result  proved  just  contrary  to  ivliat 
he  had  expected  ;  for  it  was  thought  that  he  had  given  them 
good  advice,  and  that  now  certainly  they  would  have  even 
abundant  assurance  of  success.  And  so  all  alike  were  seized 
with  a  longing  to  goon  the  expedition  :  the  elder,  from  a  belief 
that  they  should  either  subdue  the  places  against  which  they 
were  about  to  sail,  or  that  a  large  force  would  meet  with  no 
misfortune  :  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  desire  of  foreign 
sights  and  spectacles,  and  because  they  Avere  in  good  hope  of 
returning  safe  from  it  :  the  mass  of  the  people  and  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  from  thinking  that  they  sliould  both  make  money  at 
present,  and  gain  additional  power,  from  Avhich  an  unfailing 
fund  for  pay  would  be  obtained.  So  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
desire  of  the  majority  for  the  measure,  even  if  any  one  wore  not 
])leased  Avith  it,  heAvas  afraid  that  by  voting  against  it  he  might 
appear  ill-affected  to  tlie  state,  and  therefore  held  his  peace. 

25.  At  last  one  of  the  Athenians  came  forAvard,  and  calling 
on  Nicias,  said  that  he  ought  not  to  make  excuses  and  to  pro¬ 
crastinate,  but  to  say  now  before  tliem  all,  Avhat  forces  the 
Athenians  should  vote  him.  He  then,  though  reluctantly, 
said  that  liCAvould  deliberate  more  leisurely  on  the  question,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues:  as  far,  hoAvever,  as  he  saw  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  should  not  sail  Avith  less  than  a  hundred  trireme.s, 
(as  many  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  be  thought  fit  Avould 
carry  the  heavy  infantry,  Avhile  others  must  be  sent  for  from 
tlie  allies,)  Avith  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  heavy-armed  in 
all,  of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies,  and  even  more,  if  at  all 
possible  ;  and  that  '  they  Avould  get  ready  and  take  Avith  them 

’  i,  c.  according  to  Arnold’s  explanation,  “  they,  including  himself,  aaIio 
was  to  command  the  expedition  ;  ”  according  to  Hauck’s  and  Poppo’s,  Niciaa 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  The  latter  seems  ho  more  natural  of  the  Iwc. 
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the  rest  of  the  armament  in  proportion,  both  archers  from 
I  home  and  from  Crete,  slingers,  and  whatever  else  should  be 
I  thought  proper. 

26.  The  Athenians,  after  hearing  him,  immediately  voted 
!  that  the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  make 
!  arrangements,  both  concerning  the  number  of  troops,  and 
I  every  thing  connected  with  the  whole  expedition,  as  they  might 
I  judge  to  be  best  for  Athens.  After  this,  tlie  preparations  began 
(  to  be  made  ;  and  they  both  sent  to  the  allies,  and  drew  up  their 
I  muster-rolls  at  home.  The  city  had  lately  recovered  itself  from 
!  the  plague,  and  from  continued  hostilities,  as  regarded  both 
.  the  number  of  young  men  who  had  grown  up,  and  the  accu- 
I  mulation  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  truce  ;  so  that  every 
.  thing  was  the  more  easily  provided.  And  thus  they  were  en- 
it  gaged  in  preparations. 

27.  In  the  mean  time,  of  all  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the  city 
)  of  Athens,  (they  are,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country, 

;  those  well-known  square  figures,  numerous  both  in  private 
r  and  sacred  door-ways,)  the  greater  part  had  their  faces  muti- 
|j  lated  in  one  night.  The  perpetrators  of  this  offence  were  known 
1  to  no  one  ;  but  search  Avas  made  for  them,  with  great  reAvards 

I  for  information  offered  at  the  public  expense.  Moreover, 

.  the  people  voted,  that  if  any  one  kncAv  any  other  act  of  impiety 
(  to  have  been  committed,  Avhoever  Avished,  Avhether  citizen, 
i|  alien,  or  slave,  should  Avithout  fear  give  information  of  it. 
^  And  they  took  the  matter  up  more  seriously  *  than  it  deserved  ; 
li  for  it  Avas  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  the  expedition,  and  also 
(  to  have  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a  conspiracy  for  bring- 

II  ing  about  a  revolution,  and  for  putting  doAvn  the  democracy. 

28.  Information  therefore  Avas  given  by  some  naturalized 
ij  aliens,  and  slaves  avIio  Avere  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
i|i  masters,  though  not  at  all  respecting  the  INIercuries,  yet  of 

certain  mutilations  of  other  images  which  had  before  been  per- 
petrated  by  some  young  men  in  a  drunken  frolic :  and,  more- 
1  over,  that  in  certain  private  houses  the  mysteries  were  celebrated 
i\  in  mockery.  In  this  charge  they  implicated  Alcibiades  ;  and 
f  those  took  it  up  Avho  Avere  most  hostile  to  him,  as  being  an  ob- 
i)  Stacie  to  their  oAvn  taking  the  permanent  lead  of  the  people. 

'  ^;Pr  the  comparative  may,  perhaps,  mean  “  more  seriously  than  they 
wcflild  have  done  under  other  circumstances.”  Or  it  may  he  used  here,  as  ia 
J  other  places,  Avith  a  force  scarcely  d'a^-inguishahlc  from  f^^at  of  ^he  nositivs 
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Thinking  therefore,  that  if  they  expelled  him,  they  would  have 
the  first  place,  they  magnified  the  business,  and  raised  an  out 
cry,  to  the  effect  that  both  the  affair  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Mercuries  had  been  done  for  the  abolition  of 
democracy ;  and  that  there  was  none  of  all  these  things  that 
had  been  executed  without  his  assistance  :  alleging  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  his  general  contempt  for  the  law  m  his  personal 
habits,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

29.  He  at  once  defended  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
Avas  ready  to  submit  to  trial,  as  to  his  being  guilty  of  any  of 
these  things,  before  going  on  the  expedition,  (for  by  this  time 
all  things  necessary  for  the  armament  had  been  provided,)  and 
if  he  had  done  any  of  these  things,  he  was  willing  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  ;  but  if  he  were  acquitted,  to  take  the  command.  He 
protested,  too,  that  they  should  not  listen  to  slanders  against 
him  in  his  absence,  but  put  him  to  death  at  once  if  he  were 
guilty ;  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  not  to  send  him  out  at 
the  head  of  so  large  an  armament,  with  such  an  accusation 
attaching  to  him,  before  they  had  decided  the  question.  But 
his  enemies  being  afraid  of  the  army,  lest  he  should  have  its 
good  wishes,  i"  at  once  brought  to  trial ;  and  lest  the  people 
should  relent,  who  courted  him,  because  for  his  sake  the  Ar- 
gives  and  some  of  the  jNIantineans  were  joining  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  ;  they  wished  to  put  it  otf,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  the 
measure,  by  bringing  forward  other  orators,  Avho  urged  that  at 
present  lie  should  sail,  and  not  delay  the  departure  of  the  army, 
but  should  on  his  return  take  his  trial  within  such  a  number 
of  days  as  might  be  appointed.  For  they  wished  to  have  him 
sent  for,  and  bi'ought  home  for  trial  on  a  graver  charge,  which 
they  could  more  easily  get  up  in  his  absence.  Accordingly  it 
was  resolved  that  Alcibiades  should  sail. 

30.  After  this,  when  it  was  now  midsummer,  the  departure 
for  Sicily  took  place.  Now  to  the  greater  part  of  the  allies, 
with  the  provision  ships,  and  the  smaller  craft,  and  all  the 
other  vessels  that  accompanied  them,  orders  had  before  been 
given  to  muster  at  Corcyra,  with  a  view  to  their  crossins:  the 
Ionian  Sea  in  a  body  from  that  place  to  the  lapygian  forehand. 
But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the  allies  as  were 
present,  Avent  doAvn  to  the  Pirasus  on  an  appointed  day,  as  soon 
u.s  it  was  light,  and  pi’oceedcd  to  man  their  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  out  to  sea.  Tin  whole  multitude  too,  (so  to  speak,) 
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that  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  down 
with  them.  The  natives  accompanied,  respectively,  those  wlio 
belonged  to  them,  whether  friends,  kinsmen,  or  sons  ;  and 
went  at  once  with  hope  and  with  lamentations  ;  with  hope, 
that  they  wotdd  attain  what  they  went  for  ;  but  with  lament¬ 
ation,  as  doubtful  if  they  should  ever  again  see  tluur  friends, 
when  they  remembered  on  how  long  a  voyage  they  were  set¬ 
ting  out  from  their  country.  At  the  present  time  too,  when 
1  they  were  now  to  take  leave  of  each  other  on  a  ptualous  un- 
I  dertaking,  the  tliought  of  the  dangers  struck  them  more 
I  forcibly  than  when  they  were  voting  for  the  expedition  : 

:  though,  nevertheless,  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  their 
I  present  strength,  through  the  numbers  of  each  part  of  the 
I  armament  which  they  beheld.  As  to  the  foreigners,  and  the 
;  rest  of  the  multitude,  they  went  to  see  the  sight,  as  that  of  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  surpassing  belief. 

31.  This  armament  which  *  first  sailed  out,  going  from  a 
single  city,  and  consisting  of  a  Grecian  force,  was  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  of  all  up  to  that  time.  Yet  in  number  of 
ships  and  of  heavy-armed,  that  against  Epidaurus  under 
'  Pericles,  and  the  same  when  going  against  Potidma  under 
i  Ilao-non,  was  not  inferior  to  this:  for  there  were  in  it  four 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  three 
f  hundi-ed  horse,  and  a  hundred  triremes,  with  fifty  of  the 
.  Lesbians  and  Chians,  while  many  allies  besides  joined  in  the 
;  expedition.  But  they  were  despatched  on  a  short  voyage  and 
with  scanty  preparation  :  whereas  this  expedition  started  with 
I  tlie  expectation  of  its  being  a  long  one,  and  was  equipped  for 
;  both  kinds  of  service,  whichever  might  be  required,  with 
ships  and  land  forces  at  the  same  time.  The  fleet  was  elabor- 
■  ately  fitted  out,  at  great  expense  both  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
I  tains  and  of  the  state.  For  the  treasury  gave  a  drachma  a 
;  day  to  each  seaman,  and  furnished  empty  vessels,  sixty  fast 
I  sailers  and  forty  transports ;  while  the  captains  provided  the 
I  beet  crews  for  them,  and  gave  gratuities  in  addition  to  the  pay 

1  'jrapaaKEvij  avTt]  TTpwTi].']  1  nave  lollowccl  Golfer’s  and  Arnold’s  iuter- 
j:retation  of  these  words  in  preference  to  that  of  Poppo,  who  joins  Trpcori) 
i  with  TroXuTsXecn-d'T-jj  di),  and  rendeis  the  passap^e  thus:  “  hie  enim  fuit 
I  ojiparatus  primus  sumptuosissimus  profcctus  ;  ”  which  appears  to  imply  that 
,  there  could  be  more  than  one  expedition  that  was  the  most  costly  of  all  up  to 
,  that  time. — Unless  “  primus  ”  is  intended  by  him  to  express  quality,  and  not 
I  tune  ;  which  does  not  seem  probable. 
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from  t.'.e  treasury,  to  the  ^  thranitce,  and  to  the  petty  officers ; 
and  made  use  besides  of  expensive  ensigns  and  equipments  ; 
each  one  of  them  being  in  the  highest  degree  desirous  that 
Ins  own  ship  should  excel  most  in  beauty  and  fast  sailing. 
The  land  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  selected  from  the  best 
muster-rolls,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  great  attention  to 
their  arms  and  personal  accoutrements.  The  consequence 
was,  that  there  was  at  once  a  rivalry  amongst  themselves,  in 
the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  severally  appointed  ; 
and  that  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  it  was  imagined  to  be  a 
display  of  power  and  resources,  rather  than  an  armament 
raised  against  an  enemy.  For  if  any  one  had  reckoned  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  the  private  outlay  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  with  regard  to  the  state,  what  sums  it  had  already 
spent  upon  it,  and  wliat  it  was  sending  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals  ;  and  Avith  regard  to  individuals,  Avhat  each  had  laid 
out  on  his  personal  equipment,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  captain,  on 
his  ship,  Avith  Avhat  he  Avas  likely  to  lay  out  still  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  Avhat  it  Avas  probable  that  every  one  had  provided,  in¬ 
dependently  of  his  pay  from  the  treasury,  towards  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  expected  to  be  so  long;  and  what  each  soldier  or 
trader  took  Avith  him  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  ;  [if  all 
these  sums,  I  say,  had  been  calculated,]  it  Avould  have  been 
found  that  many  talents  in  all  Avere  being  taken  out  of  the  city. 
And  the  expedition  Avas  no  less  celebrated  through  men’s 
astonishment  at  its  boldness,  and  the  splendour  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  than  for  the  superiority  of  the  armament,  compared  Avith 
those  Avhom  they  Avere  going  to  attack  ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  longest  passage  from  their  own  country  tliat  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken,  andAviththe  greatest  hope  of  I'uture 
advantages  in  comparison  Avith  their  present  means. 

32.  Now  Avhen  the  ships  Avere  manned,  and  every  thing 
Avas  put  on  board  that  they  meant  to  set  sail  Avith,  silence 
Avas  proclaimed  by  trumpet,  and  they  offered  the  prayers 
Avhich  are  usual  before  ])utting  out  to  sea  ;  not  ship  i)y  shij) 
singly,  but  all  together,  responding  to  a  herald;  having  mixed 

’  t)pni'/Tnis,]  i.  c.  the  highest  of  the  three  banks  of  rowers  in  a  trireme, 
whose  labour  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  length  of  the  oars  they 
worked.  Giiller  supposes  uiriipfo-tais  in  this  pa.ssage  to  signify  “  the  sciwants 
of  the  sailors,”  and  I’oppo  agrees  Avith  him,  if  tie  text  he  alloAvod  to  he 
Bound.  I  have  folloA’-sd  Arnold’s  interpretation.  Sec  his  note  on  the 
passage. 
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bowls  of  wine  tliroiigli  the  whole  armament,  and  both  seamen 
and  their  officers  making  oblations  with  gold  and  silver  goblets. 
They  were  joined  also  in  their  prayers  by  the  rest  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  on  shore,  both  the  citizens  and  whoever  else  was  there 
that  wished  them  well.  "When  they  had  sung  their  hymn, 
and  finished  their  libations,  they  weighed  anchor  ;  and  having 
at  first  sailed  out  in  a  column,  they  then  raced  each  other  as 
far  as  ^Tlgina.  And  thus  they  hastened  to  reach  Corcyra, 
where  the  remainino;  force  of  the  allies  was  also  assembling. 

Now  tidings  of  the  expedition  were  brought  to  Syracuse  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  a  long  time  received  no  credit  at  all. 
Nay,  even  when  an  assembly  Avas  held  on  the  subject,  both  by 
others  were  speeches  to  the  following  effect  delivered,  (some 
believing  the  report  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  while  some 
contradicted  it,)  and  Ilerinocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  coming 
forward  to  them,  from  a  conviction  that  he  had  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
advice  : 

33.  “  I  shall,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  as  some  others  have 
done,  to  speak  what  is  incredible  concerning  the  reality  of  the 
expedition  that  is  coming  against  us  :  and  I  know  that  those 
who  either  make  statements,  or  bring  reports,  Avhich  do  not 
seem  to  be  credible,  not  only  fail  to  convince,  but  are  also 
thought  to  be  foolish.  Nevertheless  I  Avill  not,  through  fear  of 
this,  liold  my  tongue  Avhen  the  state  is  in  danger,  since  I  am 
myself  at  any  rate  persuaded  that  I  S|)eak  Avith  more  cer¬ 
tain  knoAvledge  than  others.  For  the  Athenians,  much  as  you 
are  surprised  at  it,  have  set  out  against  us  Avith  a  large  force 
both  for  sea  and  land  service,  nominally,  on  account  of  an  al¬ 
liance  Avith  the  Segestans,  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Leontines,  but  really  through  desire  for  Sicily,  and  most  of  all, 
for  our  city,  thinking  that  if  they  get  this,  they  Avill  easily  get 
the  rest  also.  With  a  conviction,  then,  that  they  Avill  quickly 
be  here,  consider  how  Avith  your  present  resources  you  mny 
best  defend  yourselves,  and  may  neither  through  despising  the 
matter  be  taken  off  your  guard,  nor  through  disbelieving  it 
neglect  the  common  Aveal.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  appear 
to  any  one  to  speak  credibly,  let  him  not  be  struck  Avith  con¬ 
sternation  at  their  boldness  and  poAver.  For  neither  Avill  they 
be  able  to  do  us  more  harm  than  they  reeeive,  nor,  because  they 
are  coming  against  us  Avith  a  great  armament,  are  they  on  that 
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account  without  advantage  for  us;  hut  it  is  much  better  Avith 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Siceliots,  (for  they  will  be  the  more 
willing,  in  their  consternation,  to  join  our  alliance,)  and  in 
case  of  our  either  defeating  them,  or  repulsing  them  without 
their  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  (for  certainly  I  am 
not  afraid  of  their  gaining  what  they  expect,)  it  will  prove  the 
most  glorious  achievement  for  us,  and  one  which,  by  me  at 
least,  is  not  unexpected.  For  few  have  been  the  great  arma¬ 
ments,  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  have  gone  far 
from  home  and  proved  successful.  ^  For  they  come  not  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  natives  of  the  country  and  those 
who  live  near  to  it,  (since  all  league  together  through  fear,) 
and  if  they  fail  through  want  of  provisions  in  a  foreign  land, 
even  though  they  fail  chiefly  through  their  oAvn  fault,  they 
nevertheless  leave  a  proud  name  to  those  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  attack.  Just  as  these  very  Athenians,  when  the 
Mede,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  so  signally  defeated,  grew 
great  on  the  strength  of  the  report,  that  it  was  against  Athens 
that  he  had  come.  And  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  in 
our  case  the  result  may  be  the  same. 

34.  With  good  courage,  then,  let  us  both  make  our  pre¬ 
parations  here,  and  send  to  the  Sicels,  to  strengthen  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  some  of  them,  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  friend¬ 
ship  and  alliance  with  others ;  while  we  despatch  envoys  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  prove  that  tlie  danger  is  common  to  all ; 
and  to  Italy,  that  either  we  may  gain  their  alliance  for  04.ir- 
selves,  or  they  may  refuse  to  receive  the  Athenians.  I  think 
it  better,  too,  that  we  should  also  send  to  Carthage.  For  this 
is  nothing  unexpected  by  them  ;  but  they  are  always  in  fear 
that  they  may  some  time  or  other  find  the  Athenians  coming 
against  their  country  ;  and  therefore  thinking,  perhaj)S,  that 
if  they  abandoned  these  places,  they  would  themselves  be 
brought  into  trouble,  they  might  be  Avilling  to  assist  us  ;  at 
least  secretly,  if  not  openly ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  way  or 
other.  And  they  are  more  able  to  do  it,  if  tliey  please,  than 
any  men  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  possess  most  gold  and 
silver ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  war,  like  every  thing 
else,  prospers.  Let  us  likewise  send  to  Lacedaimon  and 
Corinth,  begging  them  to  come  hither  to  our  aid  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  stir  up  the  war  there.  And  what  I  think  the 
most  expedient  course,  though  you,  through  your  habitual 
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love  of  quiet,  would  be  least  quickly  persuaded  to  adopt  it. 
shall,  notwithstanding  that,  be  mentioned.  If  then  we 
Siceliots — all  in  one  body,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  as  many  a.s 
I  possible  in  concert  witli  us — would  launch  the  whole  of  our 
present  navy,  with  two  months’  provision.s,  and  go  to  meet  the 
I  Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the  lapygian  foreland,  and  show 
j  them  that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  about  Sicily  before  they 
have  fought  for  their  own  passage  over  the  Ionian  Sea ;  we 
I  should  strike  them  with  the  greatest  fear,  and  set  them  on 
I  considering  that  we  are  starting  from  a  friendly  country  as  it.s 
I  guardians,  (for  Tarentum  is  ready  to  receive  us,)  but  that  for 
j  them  the  tract  of  open  sea  is  a  wide  one  to  cross  with  all  their 
[  armament ;  which  would  hardly  remain  in  order  through  so 
long  a  voyage,  and  would  be  easily  attacked  by  us,  while  it 
came  on  slowly  and  in  small  divisions.  But  supposing,  on 
‘  the  other  hand,  that,  having  lightened  their  ships,  they  should 
1  attack  us  with  the  better  sailing  part  of  their  fleet  in  a  more 
1  compact  body;  then,  if  they  use  their  oars,  we  shall  fall  on 
I  them  when  they  are  wearied  ;  or  if  we  should  not  choose  to  do 
so,  we  may  also  retire  to  Tarentum :  while  they,  having 
I  crossed  with  few  provisions,  on  purpose  for  an  engagement, 

'  would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  uninhabited  regions ;  and 
I  would  either  be  blockaded,  if  they  remained,  or  if  they  at- 
1  tempted  to  sail  along  the  coast,  would  abandon  the  rest  of  their 
armament,  and  would  be  dispirited,  from  having  no  certainty 
I  whether  the  cities  would  receive  them  or  not.  I  therefore,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion,  that  being  deterred  by  this  consider- 
I  ation,  they  would  not  so  much  as  put  out  from  Corcyra  ;  but 
;  would  either,  after  deliberating  and  reconnoitring  how  many 
we  are,  and  in  what  position,  be  driven  on  by  the  season  of 
the  year  into  winter ;  or,  in  consternation  at  the  unexpected 
■  result,  break  up  the  expedition:  especially  since  the  most 
;  skilful  of  their  generals,  as  I  hear,  is  taking  the  command 
I  against  his  will,  and  would  gladly  seize  an  excuse  to  return, 
if  any  considerable  resistance  were  seen  on  our  part.  We 
should  be  reported  too,  I  am  quite  sure,  '  as  being  more  than 
I  we  really  are :  and  in  accordance  with  what  is  told  them  are 
1  men’s  feelings  also  affected;  and  of  those  who  are  beforehand 
I  in  attacking,  or,  at  any  rate,  let  those  who  are  going  to  attack 

j 

Literally,  “  on  the  side  of  more,  or  excess  ;  ”  like  tVt  to  v  I  10  3 
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them  see  beforehand  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  they 
stand  in  greater  fear,  considering  them  equal  to  the  danger 
And  this  would  be  the  case  now  with  the  Athenians.  Foi 
they  are  coming  against  us  with  a  belief  that  we  shall  offer 
no  resistance ;  with  good  reason  contemning  us,  because  we 
did  not  join  the  Lacedemonians  in  destroying  them.  But  if 
they  saw  us  acting  with  courage  beyond  their  expectation, 
they  would  be  more  dismayed  at  that  unlooked-for  result,  tlian 
at  the  power  which  we  really  possess.  Be  persuaded,  there¬ 
fore  to  show  this  boldness,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  then,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  get  ready  all  other  resources  for  the 
war  ;  and  to  think,  every  one  of  you,  that  contempt  for  your 
assailants  is  best  shown  by  bravery  of  deeds  ;  but  that,  for  the 
present,  to  consider  those  preparations  most  safe  which  are 
made  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  and  to  act  as  in  a  season  of 
danger,  would  prove  most  to  your  advantage.  For  those  men 
are  both  coming  against  us,  and  already,  I  know  for  certain, 
on  their  voyage,  and  all  but  here.” 

35.  Such  was  the  speech  of  Ilermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another ;  some  main¬ 
taining  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come,  and  that 
what  he  said  was  not  the  truth  ;  others  asking  Avhat  they 
could  do,  if  they  did  come,  which  they  would  not  suffer  on  a 
larger  scale  in  return.  Others,  again,  treated  the  matter  with 
\itter  contempt,  and  turned  it  to  ridicule  ;  while  there  were 
but  few  who  believed  Ilermocrates,  and  were  afraid  of  what 
was  coming.  Athenagoras,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  people, 
and  most  influential  with  the  multitude  at  the  present  time, 
then  came  forward  to  them  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

36.  “  With  regard  to  the  Athenians,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  be  so  senseless,  and  to  be  reduced  into  subjection 
to  us  by  coming  here,  is  either  a  coward,  or  ill  affected  towards 
his  country.  But  with  regard  to  those  who  bring  such  tidings, 
and  fill  you  with  such  excessive  feai',  I  wonder  at  them,  not 
for  their  audacity,  but  for  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  that  they 
are  not  seen  through.  For  being  afraid  themselves,  they  wish  to 
throw  the  whole  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  thev 
may  get  their  own  terror  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  general 
alarm.  And  now  this  is  the  real  value  of  these  reports :  they 
do  not  arise  in  a  natural  way,  but  are  concocted  by  men  who 
are  always  raising  commotions  here.  But  yon,  if  well  advised, 
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will  not  look  at  and  estimate  probabilities  by  the  news  which 
these  persons  bring,  but  by  what  men  of  talent  and  great  ex¬ 
perience,  as  I  presume  the  Athenians  are,  would  be  likely  to 
do.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  they,  leaving  the  Peloponne- 
1  sians  behind  them,  and  not  having  yet  brought  the  war  at 
i  home  to  a  sure  conclusion,  should  voluntarily  come  here  for 
I  another  no  less  arduous  ;  since,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  quite 
(  contented  that  ive,  with  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  have, 
i  are  not  going  against  them. 

I  37.  “  But,  indeed,  if  they  should  come,  as  they  are  said  to 
be  coming,  I  consider  Sicily  more  competent  to  bring  the  war 
I  to  a  termination  than  the  Peloponnese,  (inasmuch  as  it  is 
better  provided  in  all  respects,)  and  our  city  by  itself  far 
1  stronger  than  the  army  which  is  now,  as  they  say,  coming 
against  us,  even  though  it  came  twice  as  large  as  it  is.  For  I 
know  that  neither  will  any  horses  accompany  them,  or  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Segestans,  nor 
heavy-armed  equal  in  number  to  our  own,  coming,  as  they 
I  must  have  done,  on  board  ship.  For  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
even  the  ships  themselves,  lightly  laden,  to  perform  so  long  a 
I  voyage  hither ;  and  for  all  the  other  provisions  required 
I  against  such  a  city,  (which  will  be  no  few,)  to  be  furnished.  So 
far  then  am  I  from  believing  this,  that  I  think  if  they  came 
I  with  another  city  as  large  as  Syracuse  in  their  possession,  and 
I  living  there  on  our  borders  carried  on  the  war,  they  would 
hardly  avoid  utter  ruin :  much  less  then,  surely,  with  the 
I  whole  of  Sicily  hostile  to  them,  (for  it  will  league  together  ;) 

and  with  an  army  established  in  the  country  from  on  board 
f  ship  ;  and  while  they  are  not  permitted  by  our  cavalry  to  ad  - 
I  vance  far  from  their  wretched  tents,  and  such  poor  equip¬ 
ments  as  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with.  In  short,  I  do 
not  think  they  would  even  effect  a  landing  ;  so  far  superior  do 
I  consider  our  forces  to  be. 

38.  “  But  the  Athenians,  as  I  tell  you,  being  aware  of  this, 

I  are  engaged,  I  am  well  assured,  in  preserving  their  own  pos- 
I  sessions  ;  and  it  is  persons  here  that  are  making  up  these  stories 
I  of  what  neither  is,  nor  could  ever  be,  the  case.  And  I  am  not 
now  for  the  first  time  convinced  of  them,  but  have  ever  been 
I  BO,  that  they  wish  to  terrify  your  populace  by  such  tales  as 
these,  and  etill  more  wicked  ones,  if  not  even  by  deeds ; 
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ip.d  so  tlieinselves  to  have  the  rule  of  the  cit3\  And  in  truth 
[  am  afraid,  lest  some  time  or  otlier,  by  making  many  at¬ 
tempts,  they  should  even  succeed  ;  while  we  are  ill  disposed, 
before  we  are  in  the  act  of  suffering,  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  them,  and  after  linding  them  out,  to  proceed 
against  them.  And  so  by  these  means  our  city  is  seldom  at 
rest,  but  is  involved  in  many  feuds  and  conflicts — not  more 
Irequentl}"  with  its  enemies  than  with  itself — and  sometimes 
in  tyrannies  and  unprincipled  cabals.  But  I  will  endeavour, 
if  only  you  will  follow  my  advice,  to  let  none  of  these  things 
occur  in  our  time  ;  by  convincing  }mu  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  chastising  those  who  plot  such  things ;  not 
only  when  convicted  in  the  act,  (for  it  is  diflicult  so  to  catch 
them,)  but  also  for  what  they  have  the  wish,  though  not  the 
power,  to  do.  For  we  must  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemy, 
not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  beforehand  also,  for  his  in¬ 
tention  to  do  it ;  inasmuch  as  if  we  are  not  first  in  guarding 
against  him,  we  shall  be  first  in  suffering.  "With  regard  to 
the  oligarchs,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  reprove  them  on  some 
point.s,  watch  them  on  others,  and  warn  them  on  others  ;  for  in 
this  way  I  think  I  shall  best  deter  them  from  their  evil  practices. 
And,  indeed,  what  is  it  (a  question  which  I  have  often  asked) 
that  ye  really  wish,  ye  jmung  men  ?  Is  it  to  enjoy  power  at 
once  ?  But  that  is  not  lawful ;  and  that  law  was  so  enacted 
in  consequence  of  your  incompetency,  rather  than  with  a 
wish  to  degrade  you  when  competent  for  the  task.  IVell  then, 
is  it  to  avoid  being  under  the  same  laws  with  the  people  at 
large  ?  And  how  then  is  it  right  for  the  same  people  not 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  same  privileges  ? 

39.  “  Some  one  will  say,  that  a  democracy  is  neither  a  sensi¬ 
ble  nor  an  equitable  thing,  but  that  those  who  have  property 
are  also  most  competent  to  rule  best.  But  I  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  ‘  democracy  ’  is  a  name  for  all,  but  ‘  oligarchy  ’  for 
onl}^  a  part ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  though  the  rich  are 
the  best  guardians  of  property,  the  intelligent  would  be  the 
best  counsellors,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  the  best  judges 
after  hearing  measures  discussed  ;  and  that  all  these  things, 
both  severally  and  collectively,  have  their  due  share  allotted 
to  them  in  a  democracy.  An  oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
4dmit.s,  indeed,  the  many  to  a  share  of  dangers,  but  of  advan- 
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t'iges  it  not  only  enjoys  the  larger  part,  hut  even  takes  away  and 
keeps  the  whole*  And  this  is  what  the  powerful  and  young 
among  you  desire — a  thing  impossible  to  attain  in  a  great  city. 

40.  “  Nay  then  at  length,  even  now,  ’  O  ye  dullest  of  all 
!  men — (for  of  all  the  Greeks  I  know,  are  you  either  most  sense- 
1  less,  if  you  are  not  sensible  that  you  are  coveting  evil  things  ; 
I  or  most  unprincipled,  if  you  know  it,  and  still  dare  to  pursue 

them  :) — nay  then,  I  say,  either  acquire  that  knowledge,  or 
I  change  those  principles,  and  so  advance  the  interest  of  the 
I  city,  which  is  the  common  interest  of  all.  For  consider,  that 
those  who  are  good  among  you  will  share  that  in  an  equal,  or 
even  greater  degree,  than  the  mass  of  the  people  in  tlm  city  ; 
but  that  if  you  wish  any  thing  else,  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  all.  And  have  done  with  such  reports  as  these, 
knowing  that  they  are  brought  to  those  who  are  aware  of, 

I  and  will  not  tolerate,  your  designs.  For  this  city,  even  if  the 
Athenians  are  coming,  will  resist  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
i  itself;  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  these  matters. 

.  And  if  none  of  the  reports  be  true,  (which  is  my  opinion,)  it 
r  will  not  lay  a  voluntary  slavery  on  itself,  by  being  panic-struck 
!  at  your  intelligence,  and  by  choosing  you  as  its  rulers ;  but 
'  will  look  at  the  circumstances  itself,  and  consider  the  words 
i  spoken  by  you  as  equivalent  to  deeds  ;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
)  of  its  present  liberty  by  listening  to  you,  but  will  endeavour  to 
I  preserve  it  by  being  cautious  in  its  actions,  and  not  allowing 
;  you  to  go  unpunished.” 

41.  To  this  effect  spoke  Athenagoras.  One  of  the  generals 
1  then  rose  up,  and  would  no  longer  permit  any  one  else  to 
:  come  forward,  but  himself  spoke  on  the  subject  before  them  to 
1  the  following  effect :  “  It  is  neither  prudent  for  any  parties  to 
i  utter  calumnies  against  each  other,  nor  for  those  who  liear  them 
I  to  admit  them  ;  but  rather  to  see,  with  regard  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  brought  to  us,  how  we  may  prepare,  both  each  man 
severally  and  the  whole  city  together,  to  defend  ourselves  well 
against  the  invaders.  And  even  supposing  it  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  there  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  in  the  state  being  equip¬ 
ped  witli  horses,  and  arms,  and  every  thing  else  in  which  war 
rejoices.  And  we  ourselves  will  undertake  to  attend  to  and 

I  have  attempted  to  translate  this  passage  as  it  is  found  in  the  MSS,, 
but  must  refer  to  tlie  different  editors  for  the  emendations  which  they  pro 
pose  for  ^vhat  they  all  agree  in  thinking  the  corrupt  part  of  it. 
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examine  these  things,  and  to  send  round  to  the  cities,  both  for 
observation,  and  Avhatever  else  may  appear  to  be  expedient. 
To  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  have  already  attended ;  and 
whatever  we  discover,  we  will  lay  before  you.”  After  the  ge¬ 
neral  had  said  thus  much,  the  Syracusans  departed  from  the 
assembly. 

42.  Now  tlie  Athenians  were  by  this  time  at  Corcyra, 
themselves  and  all  their  allies.  And  in  the  first  place,  the 
generals  reviewed  the  armament  a  second  time,  and  made  their 
dispositions,  as  they  were  to  come  to  their  moorings,  and  to 
form  their  camp  ;  making  three  squadrons,  and  allotting  one  to 
each  of  their  body,  that  they  might  not,  by  sailing  in  com¬ 
pany,  be  at  a  loss  for  water,  and  ports,  and  provisions,  on  their 
touching  any  where ;  and  that  they  might  in  other  respects 
be  more  orderly  and  easy  to  control,  by  being  put  under  a 
particular  commander,  according  to  the  several  squadrons. 
They  next  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  as¬ 
certain  which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them ;  with  orders 
to  come  out  again  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know  this 
when  they  put  in. 

.  43.  After  this,  the  Athenians  at  length  weighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  over  from  Corcyra  to  Sicily,  with  the 
following  force ;  viz. — a  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremes,  in 
all,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  galleys  ;  (a  hundred  of  these 
were  Athenian  vessels,  sixty  of  which  were  fast  sailers,  the 
rest  troop  ships  ;  the  remainder  cf  the  fleet  being  composed 
of  Chians,  and  the  other  allies  ;)  of  heavy-armed,  in  all, 
five  thousand  one  hundred,  (of  which  there  were  raised  by 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred,  and  seven  hundred 
'  Thetes  serving  as  Epibatin  on  board  the  ships  ;  the  rest  of 
those  who  joined  the  expedition  being  allies,  some  of  them 
S(mt  by  their  subjects,  others  by  the  Argives,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineans,  who 
were  also  mercenaries ;)  of  archers,  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  (eighty  of  which  were  Cretans  ;)  of  Rhodian  slingers, 
seven  hundred  ;  of  light-armed  Megareans,  who  were  exiles, 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  one  horse  transport,  carrying 
thirty  horses. 

'  0r/T»s,]  i.  c.  men  included  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people,  and  which  consisted  of  all  whose  land 
brought  in  less  than  two  hundred  medimni  of  corn  yearly.  See  n  )te  p.  167 
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44.  Sir:!!  was  the  amount  of  the  first  armament  which 
sailed  over  for  the  W’ar.  For  these  troops  thirty  ships  of 
burden,  laden  with  corn,  carried  provisions,  with  the  bakers, 
stone-masons,  carpenters,  and  all  the  tools  for  building  fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  and  also  one  hundred  boats,  which,  together  with 
the  ships  of  burden,  were  pressed  into  the  service  ;  while  many 
other  boats  and  ships  of  burden  followed  the  armament  volun¬ 
tarily,  for  purposes  of  commerce ;  all  of  which  proceeded  at 
tliat  time  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  from  Corcyra.  When  the 
wdiole  armament  had  made  the  coast  at  the  lapygian  foreland, 
and  Tarentum,  and  as  they  severally  could,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  the  cities  did  not  afford  them  a  market, 
or  the  protection  of  their  walls,  but  only  water  and  anchorage, 
(and  Tarentum  and  Locri  not  even  these,)  until  they  came  to 
Rhegiurn,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  There  they  at  once  mus¬ 
tered,  and  pitched  a  camp  outside  the  city,  (as  they  would  not 
receive  them  within  the  walls,)  in  the  sacved  enclosure  of 
Diana,  where  they  afforded  them  a  market ;  and  having  drawn 
up  their  ships  ashore,  they  remained  quiet.  They  then  en¬ 
tered  into  communication  with  the  Rhegians,  calling  upon 
them,  as  Chalcidians,  to  assist  the  Leontines,  who  were  Chal- 
cidians  also.  They,  however,  said  that  they  would  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  but  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Italiots  should  collec¬ 
tively  determine,  that  they  would  do.  The  Athenians  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  con¬ 
sidering  in  what  way  they  would  best  deal  with  them  ;  and  at 
the  same  lime  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  Segesta  ot 
the  ships  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance;  wishing  to 
know  respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  such  a  sum 
as  the  messengers  stated  at  Athens. 

4o.  To  the  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  reports  were 
being  brought  from  all  quarters,  and  from  those  who  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  reconnoitre  came  positive  intelligence  that  the 
ships  vrere  at  Rhegiurn  ;  and  on  the  belief  of  this,  they  began 
to  make  preparations  witli  all  their  heart,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  Accordingly  they  sent  about  to  the  Sicels,  in 
some  cases,  guards;  in  O'thers,  ambassadors  ;  and  were  putting 
garrisons  into  the  stations  of  the  ^pcripoli  in  their  country  ; 
while  in  their  city  they  were  S'3eing  if  the  equipments  were 


‘  See  note  p.  26G 
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complete,  by  examining  arms  and  horses ;  and  were  settling 
every  thing  else,  in  expectation  of  a  war  that  was  quickly 
coming  on  them,  and  all  but  present. 

46.  Now  tlie  three  ships  sent  on  in  advance  came  from 
Segesta  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium,  with  tidings  that  the 
other  money  which  they  had  promised  was  not  there,  but  that 
only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  seen.  The  generals  then  were 
immediately  in  a  state  of  great  despondency,  because  this 
their  first  hope  had  disappointed  them  ;  as  had  the  Rhegians 
also,  by  their  unwillingness  to  join  tlieir  standard — the  people 
they  had  first  attempted  to  persuade,  and  for  whom  it  was 
most  natural  to  assist  tliem,  as  they  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Leontines,  and  always  favourabl}'’  disposed  towards  them¬ 
selves.  Nicias,  indeed,  was  prepared  for  tlie  tidings  from  the 
Segestans,  but  by  the  other  two  it  was  quite  unexpected.  For 
tlie  Segestans  liad  recourse  to  the  following  contrivance,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  envoys  of  the  Athenians  came  to  them 
to  see  the  state  of  their  funds.  They  took  them  to  tlie  temj)le 
of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  them  the  treasures  deposited 
there,  consisting  of  bowls,  wine-ladles,  censers,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  no  small  quantity ;  which  being  made 
of  silver,  presented,  with  a  value  really  trifling,  a  much  greater 
show  of  wealth.  And  in  their  private  receptions  of  the  tri¬ 
remes’  crews,  having  collected  the  cups  both  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  in  Selesta  itself,  and  borrowed  those  in  the  nei<2:h- 
bouriiig  cities,  whether  Phoenician  or  Grecian,  they  each 
brought  them  to  the  entertainments,  as  their  own.  And  thus, 
as  all  used  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
were  every  where  seen,  it  created  much  astonishment  in  the 
Athenians  from  the  triremes  ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Athens 
they  spread  it  abroad  that  they  had  seen  great  wealth.  Those, 
then,  who  had  been  themselves  thus  outwitted,  and  had  at  that 
time  persuaded  the  rest,  were  severely  blamed  by  the  soldiers, 
when  the  report  went  abroad  that  there  was  not  at  Segesta 
the  money  they  had  expected. 

47.  The  generals  now  took  counsel  on  the  present  state  of 
afiairs  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  that  they  should  sail  to 
Selinus  with  all  their  forces,  that  being  the  object  for  which 
they  had,  most  of  all,  been  sent;  and  in  case  of  the  Segestans 
supplying  money  for  the  whole  armament,  that  then  they 
sliould  determine  accordingly  ;  otherwise,  that  they  should 
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beg  them  to  give  provisions  for  their  sixty  ships,  tlie  number 
which  they  had  asked  for;  and  remaining  there  should  bring 
the  Selinuntines  to  terms  with  them,  eitlier  by  force  or  by 
treaty ;  and  so,  after  coasting  along  by  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  as  well  as  proving 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  friends  and  allies,  they  should  sail 
back  home  j — (unless  they  should  be  able,  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  expecting  it,  either  to  do  the  Leontines  service,  or 
to  bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities  ;) — and  not  expose  their 
state  to  danger  by  spending  its  own  resources. 

48.  Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  they  ought 
not,  after  sailing  from  home  with  so  large  a  force,  to  return 
with  dishonour  and  without  effecting  their  purpose ;  but  to 
send  heralds  to  all  the  other  cities,  except  Selinus  and 
Syracuse,  and  endeavour  also  to  get  some  of  the  Sicels  to  re¬ 
volt  from  the  Syracusans,  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of  others 
amongst  them,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  corn  and  troops  ;  but 
first  of  all  to  win  over  the  Messanians ;  (for  they  lay  ju-st  in 
the  passage  and  approach  to  Sicily,  and  there  would  be  a  har¬ 
bour  for  them  there,  and  the  most  suitable  station  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  enemy.)  When,  then,  they  had  brought  over  the 
cities,  and  knew  with  whose  assistance  they  would  carry  on 
the  war,  then  they  should  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  if  the 
latter  did  not  come  to  terms  with  Segesta,  and  the  former 
permit  them  to  settle  the  Leontines. 

49.  Lamachus,  again,  urged  that  they  ought  to  sail  straight 
to  Syracuse,  and  immediately  fight  the  battle  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  were  most  unprepared  and 
panic-struck.  For  every  armament  was  most  formidable  in 
the  first  instance  ;  but  if  it  spent  much  time  before  coming 
into  sight,  men  grew  bold  again  in  spirit,  and  felt  more  con¬ 
tempt  for  it  even  on  its  appearance.  If,  then,  they  attacked 
them  on  a  sudden,  while  they  were  still  with  terror  looking 
for  them,  they  would  gain  the  most  decided  advantage  over 
them,  and  strike  fear  into  them  in  every  way;  by  their  sight 
of  the  forces,  (for  they  would  appear  most  numerous  at  the 
present  time,)  by  their  expectation  of  what  they  would 
suffer,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  immediate  peril  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  It  was  probable,  too,  that  many  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  outside  the  city  in  consequence  of  their  not  believing 
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that  they  would  come;  or,  *if  they  were  now  carrying  in 
their  effects,  yet  tiie  army  Avould  be  in  no  want  of  property,  if 
it  sat  down  in  superior  force  before  the  city.  And  so  the 
rest  of  the  Siceliots  would  then  the  more  shrink  from  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  and  join  the  Athenians  ;  and 
would  not  put  off,  while  they  waited  to  see  which  party  would 
be  the  stronger.  As  for  a  naval  station,  he  said  that  after 
retiring  [from  before  Syracuse,]  and  bringing  their  ships  to 
anchor,  they  should  establish  one  at  Megara ;  Avhich  was  an 
uninhabited  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either 
by  sea  or  land. 

50.  Though  Lamachus  spoke  to  this  effect,  he  nevertheless 
gave  his  support  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.  After  this, 
Alcibiades  sailed  across  in  his  own  ship  to  Messana,  and  made 
proposals  to  them  for  forming  an  alliance ;  but  when  he  did 
not  prevail  on  them,  but  they  answered  that  they  could  not 
receive  him  within  their  city,  though  they  would  afford  him  a 
market  outside,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Rhegium.  Then  the 
generals  immediately  joined  in  manning  sixty  ships  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and,  taking  provisions  for  them,  coasted  along 
to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  at  Rhegium  with 
one  of  their  own  body.  On  the  Naxians’  receiving  them  within 
their  city,  they  coasted  on  to  Catana ;  and  when  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  refused  to  admit  them,  (for  there  was  in  that  place  a  party 
that  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Syracusans,)  they  proceeded  to 
the  river  Terias.  Having  spent  the  night  there,  the  next  day 
they  sailed  in  column  towards  Syracuse,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships ;  for  ten  of  their  squadron  they  had  sent  on  before,  to 
sail  into  the  great  harbour,  and  observe  whether  there  were 
any  fleet  launched;  and  to  proclaim  from  their  ships,  “that 
the  Athenians  were  come  to  reinstate  the  Leonti nes  in  their 
own  country,  on  the  ground  of  alliance  and  kindred  ;  and 
therefore  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Syracuse  should  Avith- 
draw  from  it,  and  Avithout  any  apprehension  join  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  as  friends  and  benefactors.’’  So  Avheu  this  proclama¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  they  had  reconnoitred  the  city,  the 
harbours,  and  the  features  of  the  country  Avhich  they  Avould 
have  to  make  the  base  of  their  operations  in  the  war,  tliey 
sailed  back  again  to  Catana. 

I  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  “  while  tliey  were  canying,’  &c. 
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51.  All  assembly  having  been  held  there,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  admit  the  armament,  but  told  the  generals  to  come  in 
and  say  what  they  wished.  While  Alcibiades  was  speaking, 
and  the  attention  of  those  in  the  city  was  turned  to  the  assem¬ 
bly,  the  soldiers,  without  being  observed,  broke  through  a 
postern  which  had  been  ill  built  up  in  the  wall,  and  entering 
the  city  stationed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  When 
those  of  the  Catanagans  who  favoured  the  Syracusans  saw  the 
army  within  the  walls,  being  immediately  very  much  alarmed, 
they  secretly  went  out  of  the  place,  as  they  formed  but  a  small 
party  ;  while  the  rest  voted  for  an  alliance  with  the  Athenian.s, 
and  begged  them  to  fetch  the  rest  of  their  forces  from  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Rhegium,  and  having  now 
put  out  with  all  their  armament  for  Catana,  on  their  arrival 
there  established  themselves  in  their  camp. 

52.  Now  tidings  were  brought  to  them,  both  from  Camarina, 
that  if  they  went  there,  the  inhabitants  would  go  over  to  them  , 
and  also  that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  a  fleet.  They  coast¬ 
ed  along  therefore  with  all  their  force,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Syracuse ;  and  when  they  found  no  fleet  manning,  they  again 
proceeded  along  the  shore  towards  Camarina ;  and  having 
brought  to  at  the  beach,  sent  a  herald  to  the  people.  They, 
however,  did  not  admit  them,  saying  that  their  agreement  on 
oath  was  to  receive  the  Athenians,  when  they  sailed  to  them 
with  only  a  single  ship,  unless  they  should  themselves  send  for 
more.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  they  sailed  back  again  ;  and 
after  they  had  landed  on  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
the  cavalry  from  Syracuse  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  killed 
some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  went  back  to  Catana. 

53.  There  they  found  the  ship  Salaminia  come  fi-om  Athens 
for  Alcibiades — to  order  him  to  sail  back  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charges  which  the  state  brought  against  him — and 
for  some  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  with  him  had  been  in¬ 
formed  against,  as  being  guilty  of  impiety  with  regard  to  the 
mysteries,  and  some  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Mercuries  also. 
For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had  sailed  away,  made 
no  less  investigation  into  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
mysteries  and  in  that  of  the  Mercuries ;  and  as  they  did  not 
test  the  character  of  the  informers,  *  but  in  their  suspicious 

1  Or,  according  to  Poppo  s reading,  Truvra,  “taking,  or  regarding,  every 
thing  in  a  suspicious  light.” 
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mood  admitted  all  who  came  forward,  on  the  credit  of  un¬ 
principled  men  they  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  very  ex¬ 
cellent  citizens  ;  thinking  i  more  expedient  to  sift  the  matter 
and  find  it  out,  than  that,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  principle 
of  an  informer,  an  accused  person,,  even  though  he  had  a  good 
character,  should  be  unquestioned,  and  escape.  For  the 
commons,  knowing  by  report  that  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  had  proved  galling  at  last,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
had  not  even  been  put  down  by  themselves  and  Harraodius, 
but  by  the  Lacedmmonians,  were  always  afraid,  and  took  every 
thing  suspiciously. 

54.  For  the  daring  deed  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius 
was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  love-adventure  ;  by  re¬ 
lating  which,  at  some  length,  I  shall  show  that  neither  other 
people,  nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  give  any  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  tyrants,  or  of  what  has  happened  amongst 
them.  For  when  Pisistratus  had  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
possession  of  tlie  tyranny,  it  was  not  Hipparchus,  as  the 
generality  suppose,  but  Hippias,  that  was  eldest  of  his  sons, 
and  obtained  the  government.  Now  Harmodius  being  in  the 
fiower  of  youth  and  beauty,  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  middle 
rank  in  the  city,  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  enjoyed  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Harmodius,  then,  being  solicited  by  Hipparchus,  son 
of  Pisistratus,  and  not  prevailed  upon,  denounced  liim  to 
Aristogiton.  He,  lover-like,  being  exceedingly  indignant, 
and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him 
by  force,  immediately  formed  a  design,  (such  as  he  could  in 
the  position  he  held,)  for  putting  down  the  tyranny.  In  the 
mean  time  Hipparclius,  having  again  solicited  Harmodius  with 
no  better  success,  would  not  indeed  offer  any  violence  to  him, 
but  prepared  to  insult  him  in  some  secret  way  or  other,  as 
though  it  were  not  on  that  account.  For  neither  in  his  general 
government  was  he  severe  towards  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
conducted  it  without  exciting  any  odium ;  and,  for  tyrants,  these 
men  in  the  greatest  degree  studied  virtue  and  intelligence  ;  and 
though  they  exacted  from  the  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of 
their  income,  they  adorned  their  city  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and 
carried  on  their  wars,  and  provided  sacrifices  for  the  temples. 
The  state  enjoyed,  too,  the  laws  which  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  enacted,  in  all  other  respects,  except  that  they  aptfava 
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took  care  that  one  of  their  own  family  should  hold  the  cjffices. 
Amongst  others  of  them  who  held  the  yearly  archonship  at 
Athens  was  Pisistratus,  son  of  the  Hippias  who  had  been  ty¬ 
rant,  who  bore  his  grandfather’s  name,  and  dedicated,  while 
archon,  the  altar  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place,  and 
that  of  Apollo  in  the  Pythian  precinct.  The  Athenian  people 
having  afterwards  made  an  addition  to  the  length  of  that  in 
the  market-place,  obliterated  the  inscription  on  the  altar  ;  but 
that  in  the  Pythian  precinct  is  even  still  visible,  though  in 
faded  letters,  to  this  purport : 

“  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  here, 

In  Pj'thian  precinct,  marked  his  archon  year.” 

55.  Now  that  TIippias,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  succeeded 
to  the  government,  I  both  positively  assert,  because  I  know 
it  by  report  more  accurately  than  others,  and  one  may  also 
learn  it  from  this  very  fact.  He  alone  of  the  legitimate  bro¬ 
thers  appears  to  have  had  children ;  as  both  the  altar  shows, 
and  the  pillar  commemorating  the  wrong  committed  by  the 
tyrants,  placed  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  no  child  of  Thlessalus,  or  of  Hipparchus,  but 
five  of  Hippias,  who  were  born  to  him  of  Myrrhine,  daughter 
of  Callias,  son  of  Hyperechides.  For  it  was  natural  that  the 
eldest  should  have  married  first.  And  he  is  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  ‘on  the  pillar  after  his  father;  and  that,  too,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  as  he  was  the  eldest  next  to  him,  and  enjoyed  the 
tyranny.  Nor,  again,  do  I  think  that  Hippias  would  ever  have 
obtained  the  tyranny  with  such  ease  at  the  moment,  if  Hip¬ 
parchus  had  been  in  power  when  he  was  killed,  and  Hippias 
had  had  to  establish  himself  in  it  on  the  same  day.  But 
owing  to  his  former  habit,  both  of  striking  fear  into  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  of  paying  strict  attention  to  his  mercenaries,  he 
retained  his  sway  with  superabundant  security;  and  was  at 
no  loss,  as  though  he  had  been  a  younger  brother,  and  so 
had  not  previously  been  familiar  with  ^the  constant  exercise 

*  fv  Trj  'irpwT7j  o"r»7Xp.]  As  I  clonot  think  that  'rrpwTri  can  bear  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  Arnold,  though  with  great  doubt,  proposes  to  give  it,  and  as  no 
other  editor  professes  to  understand  its  force,  I  have  not  translated  it  at  all. 

2  TTj  apxv-]  ThcsG  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  tempo¬ 

rary  exercise  of  power  Avhich  he  might  have  enjoyed  as  archon  for  a  year,  in 
opposition  to  the  permanent  exercise  of  it  as  tyrant,  which  he  would  noi 
have  enjoy  3d,  had  he  been  the  younger  son  of  his  father. 
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of  power.  But  it  was  the  lot  of  Hipparchus,  because  he  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  sad  fate  which  befell  him,  to  receive 
also  in  succeeding  ages  the  repute  of  having  enjoyed  the 
tyranny. 

56.  So  then,  when  Harmodius  had  resisted  his  solicitation, 
he  insulted  him,  as  he  intended.  For  after  summoning  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  his,  a  young  girl,  to  come  and  bear  a  basket  in  a  certain 
procession,  they  rejected  her  when  she  came,  saying  that  they 
had  not  summoned  her  at  all,  as  she  was  ^not  worthy  of  the 
honour,  Harmodius  being  vexy  indignant  at  this,  Aristogiton 
also  was,  for  his  sake,  much  more  exasperated  than  ever. 
And  now  all  their  other  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
those  who  were  to  join  them  in  taking  the  business  in  hand  ; 
but  they  wei'e  waiting  for  the  gi’eat  Panathenaic  festival,  on 
which  day  alone  it  was  not  considered  a  suspicious  cii'cuixistance 
tliat  those  of  the  citizens  who  had  conducted  the  pi’ocession 
should  meet  together  in  ax’ms  ;  and  they  were  themselves  to  be¬ 
gin,  but  the  I'est  immediately  to  join  in  aiding  them  against  the 
Dody-guai'ds.  The  conspii’ators  wei’e  not  numerous,  for  se¬ 
curity’s  sake  ;  for  they  hoped  that  if  any  number  whatever 
dai^d  to  make  the  attempt,  even  those  who  were  not  before 
pi-ivy  to  it  would  be  willing  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  to  join  in  effecting  their  own  freedom. 

57.  When  tliei’efoi’e  the  festival  ai’rived,  Hippias,  with  his 
body-guard,  was  arranging  outside  of  the  walls,  in  what  is  called 
the  Cei'amicus,  how  the  several  parts  of  the  procession  were  to 
proceed.  And  when  they  saw  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
familiar  conversation  with  Hippias,  (for  he  was  easy  of  access 
to  all,)  they  Avere  alarmed,  and  thought  that  some  information 
had  been  laid  against  them,  and  that  they  would  be  almost 
immediately  arrested.  They  wished  therefore  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  beforehand,  if  possible,  on  the  man  who  had  aggrieved 
them,  and  for  whose  punishment  they  Avei’C  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  all  that  danger  ;  and  so  they  rushed  straightway 
within  the  gates,  and  meeting  with  Hipparchus  by  the  Leo- 
corium,  at  once  fell  on  him  in  a  reckless  manner,  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  vehement  passion,  inspired  by  love  in 

’  Either  because  her  family  was  of  Phoeuician  e.xtraction,  which  excluded 
her  from  an  honour  confined  to  pure  Athenians ;  or  because  her  immoral 
character,  as  they  insinuated,  incapacitated  her  for  an  employment  in  which 
’“One  but  virgins  of  unblemished  reputation  could  take  a  part. 
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the  one  case,  and  by  insult  in  the  other,  and  smote  him,  and 
slew  him.  Now  one  of  them,  namely,  Aristogiton,  escaped 
from  the  guards  at  the  moment,  through  the  crowd  running 
up  ;  but  was  seized  afterwards,  and  disposed  of  in  no  gentle 
manner.  Harmodius  was  immediately  slain  on  the  spot. 

58.  When  the  news  were  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  he  proceeded  immediately,  not  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  to  the  armed  men  in  the  procession,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  their  being  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot ;  and  with  his  countenance  feigned  to 
suit  the  occasion,  so  as  not  to  betray  his  feelings,  he  pointed 
out  a  certain  spot,  and  desired  them  to  retire  into  it  without 
their  arms.  Accordingly  they  withdrew,  supposing  that  he 
would  deliver  an  address  to  them  ;  while  he,  after  command¬ 
ing  his  guards  to  remove  the  arms,  immediately  picked  out 
such  men  as  he  was  disposed  to  think  guilty,  and  whoever  was 
found  with  a  dagger ;  for  it  was  only  with  shield  and  spear 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  make  their  processions. 

59.  In  this  manner  both  the  original  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  for  a  love  offence,  and 
their  rash  venture  attempted  through  their  alarm  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  After  this,  the  tyranny  was  more  severe  on  the  Athe¬ 
nians  than  before ;  and  Hippias,  being  now  in  greater  appre- 
liension,  both  put  to  death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  kept  his 
ej'e  also  on  foreign  states,  in  whatever  quarter  he  had  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  safe  retreat  being  secured  for  him,  in  case  of  any 
revolution.  At  any  rate,  he  married  his  daughter  Archedice 
to  iEantides,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus  —  ^Athenian 
as  he  was,  to  a  Lampsacene — because  he  saw  that  they  had 
"reat  influence  with  king  Darius.  There  is  a  monument  to 
her  at  Lampsacus,  with  this  inscription  : 

“  Beneath  this  cli?st  Archedice  finds  peace, 

Whose  sire  was  Hippias,  peerless  once  in  Greece. 

She,  thongh  of  tyrants  daughter,  sister,  bride. 

And  mother,  ne’er  was  lifted  up  with  pi-ide.” 

Witli  regard  to  Hippias,  having  retained  the  tyranny  at 

1  i.  e.  to  a  native  of  a  place  so  very  far  beneath  his  own  country  in  reputa¬ 
tion.  Compare  III.  59.  6,  /xi;  oi/tes — 0r)€«tots — irapaSoQijvai  : 

where,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  omission  of  the  article  with  the  name  o! 
a  people  expreanes  something  respecting  the  character  of  the  people,  whO' 
tijei  good  or  bad. 
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Athens  tliree  years  longer,  and  being  deposed  in  the  fourth 
year  by  the  Lacedjemonians  and  the  banished  Alcmaeonidaii, 
he  went,  under  treaty,  to  Sigeum,  then  to  -ZEantides  at  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  king  Darius  ;  from  Avhich 
also  he  set  out  twenty  years  after,  when  now  an  old  man,  and 
accompanied  the  Median  forces  to  Marathon, 

60.  Reflecting,  tlien,  on  these  things,  and  recalling  to  mind 
all  that  they  knew  by  report  concerning  them,  the  Atlienian 
people  was  wrathful  at  that  time,  and  suspicious  of  those  who 
had  incuri-ed  accusation  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  and 
thought  that  every  thing  had  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a 
conspiracy  for  establishing  an  oligarchy,  or  a  tyrann3\  .Sc 
Avhen,  iii  consequence  of  their  anger  on  this  account,  many 
persons  of  consideration  were  already  in  prison,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  appeared  not  to  be  stopping,  but  they  Avere  daily  proceed¬ 
ing  to  greater  severity  and  to  more  numerous  arrests ;  under 
these  circumstances  one  of  the  men  in  confinement,  Avho 
Avas  thought  to  be  the  most  guilty  of  them,  Avas  persuaded  by 
one  of  his  felloAV  prisoners  to  give  information,  Avhether  true 
or  not ;  for  suppositions  are  entertained  both  Avays,  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  fact  respecting  those  Avho  had  done  the  deed  no  one  Avas 
either  able  to  state  then,  or  lias  since  been  able.  By  his  argu¬ 
ments  then  he  persuaded  him,  that  he  ought,  eAmn  if  he  liad 
not  done  the  deed,  both  to  save  himself  by  gaining  a  promise 
of  impunity,  and  to  stop  his  country  from  its  present  suspi¬ 
ciousness  :  for  that  his  preservation  Avas  more  sure,  if  he  con¬ 
fessed  Avith  a  promise  of  impunity,  than  if  he  denied  it,  and 
Avere  brought  to  trial.  Accordingly  he  informed  both  against 
himself  and  some  others,  respecting  the  INIercuries ;  and  the 
Athenian  people  having  gladly  ascertained,  as  they  supposed, 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  having  been  before  indignant  at 
the  thought  of  not  discovering  those  Avho  had  plotted  against 
their  commons,  immediately  set  at  liberty  the  informer  and 
his  companion.s,  such  as  he  had  not  accused  ;  Avhile  Avith  re¬ 
gard  to  those  Avho  Averc  charged  Avith  the  crime,  having 
bi-ought  them  to  trial,  they  executed  all  of  them  avIio  Avere 
seized,  and  having  jiassed  sentence  upon  those  Avho  had  fled, 
])roclaimed  a  rcAvard  in  money  for  any  one  Avho  slew  them. 
By  this  course,  though  it  Avas  doubtful  Avhether  those  avIio 
salfer’_  ..ad  been  punished  unjustly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the 
irommnnity  AA'cre  manifestly  benefited. 
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61.  W  ith  regard  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took  a  severe 
view  ot  the  case,  being  instigated  by  his  enemies,  tlie  same 
men  as  had  also  attacked  him  before  his  going  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  And  when  they  fancied  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth  respecting  tlie  Mercuries,  they  thought  much  more  than 
ever  that  the  atfair  of  the  mysteries  also,  in  which  he  was  im¬ 
plicated,  had  been  done  by  him  with  the  same  design,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  plot  against  the  democracy.  For  a  small 
force  of  Lacedtemonians  happened  too,  just  at  the  time  when 
they  were  in  commotion  on  these  subjects,  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  in  pursuance  of  some  scheme  with  the 
Boeotians.  They  thought  therefore  that  it  had  come  by  agree¬ 
ment,  through  his  agency,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Boeotians  ; 
and  that  if  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
they  had  received,  been  beforehand  in  the  arrest  of  the  party, 
tlie  city  would  have  been  betrayed  to  them.  One  night  in¬ 
deed  they  even  slept  in  arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within 
the  walls.  The  friends,  too,  of  Alcibiades  at  Argos  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  design  to  attack  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment;  and  those  persons  of  the  Argives  who  had  been 
deposited  in  the  islands  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  gave 
up  to  the  Argive  commons  to  put  to  death  on  that  account. 
Thus  on  all  sides  there  arose  suspicion  against  Alcibiades ; 
and  consequently  wishing  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  put  him 
to  deatli,  in  this  vray  they  sent  the  ship  Salaminia  to  Sicily, 
both  for  him  and  for  the  rest  who  had  been  informed  against. 
Their  orders  were,  to  charge  him  to  accompany  the  vessel  home 
to  plead  his  defence,  but  not  to  arrest  him  ;  for  they  were  at  tlie 
same  time  careful  to  avoid  raising  a  commotion  amongst  both 
their  own  soldiers  in  Sicily  and  their  enemies,  and  especially 
wished  the  Mantineans  and  Argives  to  remain  there,  whom 
they  considered  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  Alcibiades  to 
join  them  in  the  expedition.  Fie  then,  with  his  own  ship  and 
tliose  who  had  been  accused  with  him,  sailed  away  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  as  though  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  they  had  reached  Thurii,  they  followed  it 
no  further,  but  left  the  vessel  and  concealed  themselves,  being 
afraid  of  going  home  to  trial  with  such  a  prejudice  existing 
against  them.  The  crew  of  the  Salaminia  for  some  time 
made  search  for  Alcibiades  and  his  companions,  but  when 
thev  were  no  where  to  be  found,  they  departed  on  their  voy- 
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age  back.  Alcibiades  therefore,  being  now  an  outlaw,  crossed 
not  long  after  on  board  a  boat  from  Tliurii  to  the  Peloponnese : 
and  the  AthenianSj  ^when  they  were  not  forthcoming,  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  liim  and  those  with  him. 

62.  After  tliese  things,  the  remaining  generals  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  Sicily,  having  made  two  divisions  of  the  armj^,  and 
each  taken  by  lot  one  of  them,  sailed  with  the  whole  force  for 
Selinus  and  Segesta ;  wishing  to  know  whether  the  Segestans 
would  give  the  promised  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in¬ 
spect  the  condition  of  the  Selinuntincs,  and  to  learn  the  state 
of  their  differences  with  the  Segestans.  And  so  coasting  along 
Sicily,  with  tlie  shore  cn  their  left  hand,  on  the  side  towards 
the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  landed  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only 
Grecian  city  in  that  part  of  the  island.  AVhen  they  would  not 
receive  them,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage ;  and  ns  they 
coasted  along,  took  Hyccara,  which,  though  a  Sicanian  town, 
was  engaged  in  wmr  with  the  Segestans,  and  was  a  petty 
sea-port.  Having  taken  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  slaves, 
they  gave  it  up  to  the  Segestans,  (for  some  of  their  cavalry  had 
joined  them,)  and  they  themselves  returned  by  land  thi-ongh 
the  country  of  the  Sicels,  till  they  came  to  Catana  ;  while  their 
ships  sailed  along  the  coast  with  the  prisoners  on  board.  Ni- 
cias,  however,  coasted  along  straightway  from  Ilyccara  to  Se¬ 
gesta  ;  and  after  transacting  his  other  business,  and  receiving 
thirty  talents,  rejoined  the  forces.  They  then  sold  their  slaves, 
from  which  were  realized  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;  and 
sailed  round  to  the  allies  of  the  Sicels,  giving  orders  to  send 
them  troops.  With  half  of  their  own  force,  too,  they  went 
against  Ilybla,  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  which  was  hostile  to 
them  ;  but  did  not  take  it.  And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

63.  The  following  winter,  the  Athenians  at  once  began  to 
prepare  for  their  advance  upon  Syracuse,  and  the  Syracusans 
also,  on  their  side,  for  marching  against  them.  For  when  they 
did  not,  in  accordance  with  their  first  alarm  and  expectation, 
attack  them  immediately  ;  as  every  day  went  on,  they  regained 
their  courage  more.  And  wlien  they  were  seen  to  be  sailing 
on  tlie  other  side  of  Sicily,  far  away  from  them,  and  had  gone 
to  Ilybla,  and  made  an  attempt  on  it  without  taking  it  by 
storm,  they  despised  them  still  more,  and  called  on  their  ge- 

*  ipr'tfx^  diK^.]  Literally,  “by  a  deserted,  or  abandrnod  trial.”  See 
Herman.  Pol.  Ant.  144. 
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nerals — acting  as  a  multitude  is  wont  to  do  when  full  of  con¬ 
fidence — to  lead  them  against  Catana,  since  the  enemy  would 
not  come  to  them.  Moreover,  Syracusan  parties  of  horse,  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  were  continually  riding  up  to  the  Athenian 
armament,  and  asking  them,  amongst  other  insulting  expres¬ 
sions,  whether  they  had  come  themselves  to  settle  with  them 
in  a  strange  country,  rather  than  to  reinstate  the  Leontini. 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  were  accpiainted  with  these 
things,  and  wished  to  draw  them  as  far  as  ])0ssible  I’rom  their 
city  with  their  whole  force,  and  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  coast  along  with  their  ships  by  night,  and  quietly  occupy  a 
place  for  encam})ment  in  a  favourable  position  ;  knowing  that 
^  so  they  would  be  better  able  to  do  it,  than  if  they  should  land 
from  their  ships  in  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  receive  them, 
or  should  be  known  to  be  going  by  land ;  (for  the  Syracusan 
horse,  which  was  numerous,  while  they  themselves  had  none, 
would  do  great  mischief  to  their  light-armed  and  mob  of  camp- 
followers  ;)  and  that  thus  they  would  take  a  position  where  they 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  the  cavalry  in  a  degree  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of ;  (for  some  Syracusan  exiles  who  accompanied  them 
told  them  of  the  spot  near  the  Olympieum,  which  they  actually 
occupied.)  The  generals,  therefore,  adopted  the  following  stra¬ 
tagem  in  furtherance  of  their  wishes.  They  send  a  person  who 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  them,  and  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
Syracusans,  according  to  their  opinion.  The  man  was  a  Ca- 
tanian,  and  said  that  he  was  come  from  certain  individuals  in 
Catana,  with  whose  names  they  were  acquainted,  and  whom 
they  knew  to  be  still  left  in  the  town  amongst  those  who  were 
well  affected  to  them.  He  stated,  then,  that  tl>e  Athenians 
passed  the  night  at  some  distance  from  their  arms,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would  come  with 
all  their  force  early  in  the  morning  of  an  appointed  day  to 
attack  their  armament,  the  Catanians  would  close  the  gates  on 


>  QIk  av  ofxotw^  dvvrjdtvTE^  ku'i  £i.]  Poppo,  Goller,  and  Bloomfield,  all 
bracket  the  Kal  in  this  passage,  as  utterly  marring  the  sense  of  it;  Avhile  Ar¬ 
nold  only  objects  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  without  attempting  to 
explain  it  himself.  In  support  of  the  translation  which  I  have  ventured  tc 
give,  compare  I.  143.  4,  h-ai  ovkIti  Ik'tov  o/xotov  to-rat  Jl tXoirouifi'pTov  /xtpo^ 
TL  Tp.i]di]vai  Kal  Tyu  ' Attlkiiv  a'lraaav,  and  VII.  28.  4,  At  fiiv  yap  SaTrdvai 
6uoIw9  Kui  TTplv,  uWct  ToWw  p.ELpov9  KadiaTacraVy  k.  t.  X.  In  the 
latter  passage  the  idea  of  excess  is  distinctly  asserted,  after  being  previously 
implied,  as  in  the  other  passages,  by  the  words  ovx  o/xotcos  teat. 
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the  men  who  were  with  them,  and  would  fire  their  ships ;  while 
the  Syracusans  would  easily  take  '  the  armament  by  an  attack 
on  their  stockade.  There  were  many  too  of  the  Catanians, 
he  said,  who  would  co-operate  with  them  in  this,  and  were 
already  prepared  to  do  so ;  namely,  the  party  from  which  he 
had  himself  come. 

65.  The  generals  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  feeling  confl- 
flent  in  other  respects,  and  intending,  even  without  this,  to 
make  their  preparations  for  marching  to  Catana,  gave  far  too 
inconsiderate  credence  to  the  man,  and  immediately  fixing  a 
day  on  which  they  would  be  there,  dismissed  him  ;  while  they 
tliemselves  (for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntines  and  some  other 
of  their  allies  had  also  come)  gave  orders  for  all  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  to  march  forth  in  a  body.  Wlien  their  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  time  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  come 
was  near  at  hand,  they  set  out  for  Catana,  and  bivouacked  on 
tlie  river  vSymoethus,  in  the  Leontine  territory.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  on  learning  their  approach,  took  the  whole  of  their  own 
force,  with  such  of  the  Sicels,  or  any  other  people,  as  had 
joined  them,  and  putting  tliem  on  board  their  ships  and  boats, 
sailed  by  night  to  Syracuse.  And  thus,  when  the  morning 
came,  the  Athenians  were  landing  on  the  ground  opposite  the 
Olympieum,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  camp  ;  and  at 
tlie  same  time  the  Syracusan  cavaliy,  having  ridden  up  first 
to  Catana,  and  found  that  the  whole  armament  had  put  to  sea, 
returned  and  carried  the  news  to  tlie  infantry,  when  they  all 
turned  back  together,  and  went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

66.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  march  they  had  to  make  was  a 
long  one,  the  Athenians  quietly  pitched  their  camp  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  position,  where  they  would  be  able  to  commence  an 
engagement  just  when  they  pleased,  and  the  Syracusan  horse 
would  cause  them  the  least  annoyance,  both  during  the  actior. 
and  before  it.  For  on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  walls, 
houses,  trees,  and  a  marsh  ;  on  the  other,  by  cliffs.  They 
also  felled  the  trees  near  to  them,  and  carrying  them  down  tc 
the  sea,  fixed  a  palisade  by  their  ships  ;  while  with  rude  stones 

'  Td  a-Tpuravfia.]  I  sce  no  reason  at  ail  for  altering  this,  as  Arnold  pro¬ 
poses,  into  Tto  a-TpaTivfiari ;  as  it  evidently  refers  to  all  the  other  forces  of 
the  Athenians  left  hchiiid  in  their  camp,  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  infantry 
represented  as  being  in  the  town-  Compare  63.  3,  where  the  terra  is  vin- 
doubtcdly  used  with  reference  to  the  encampment  of  the  Athenians. 
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nnd  wood  they  hastily  erected  a  fort  at  Dascon,  where  their 
position  was  most  open  to  the  enemy’s  attack,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were  making  these 
preparations,  no  one  came  out  from  the  city  to  stop  tliem  ;  but 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  what  first  came  against  tliem,  and 
afterwards  all  the  infantry  was  mustered.  And  at  first  they 
advanced  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  ;  then,  when  they 
did  not  go  out  against  them,  they  withdrew,  and  crossed  the 
road  to  Ilelorus,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

67.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  prepared 
for  battle,  and  made  their  dispositions  as  follows.  The  right 
wing  was  held  by  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  the  centre  by 
the  Athenians,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  the  rest  of 
the  allies.  Half  of  their  force  was  posted  in  advance,  drawn 
up  eight  deep  ;  the  other  half,  close  upon  their  tents,  in  a  hol¬ 
low  square,  which  was  also  formed  eight  deep,  with  orders  to 
look  out  where  any  part  of  the  army  might  be  most  distressed, 
and  go  to  its  support.  Within  this  body  of  reserve,  too,  they 
placed  the  camp-followers.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other 
hand,  drew  up  their  heavy  infiintry  sixteen  deep,  consisting  of 
the  Syracusans  in  full  force,  and  as  many  allies  as  had  joined 
them  :  (they  were  reinforced  most  extensively  by  the  Selinun- 
tines  ;  next  to  them,  by  the  Geloan  cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  in  all  ;  and  by  about  twenty  horse,  and  fifty 
archers,  from  Camarina.)  Their  cavalry  thej"  posted  on  their 
right  flank,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and 
by  their  side  the  dartmen  also.  The  Athenians  being  about 
to  commence  the  attack,  Nicias  advanced  along  the  line,  and 
addressed  the  following  exhortation  to  them,  both  in  their 
several  nations,  and  collectively : 

68.  “  What  need  is  there,  soldiers,  that  we  should  have  re¬ 
course  to  long  exhortation,  *  who  are  come  here  for  the  same 
struggle  ?  For  our  force  itself  seems  to  me  more  capable  of 
supplying  confidence,  than  well-spoken  words  with  a  weak 
army.  For  where  we  have  in  the  field  Argives,  Mantineans, 
Athenians,  and  the  prime  of  the  islanders,  on  what  grounds  ought 

1  “We  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  sight  of  each  other 
should  mutually  encourage  us.” — Arnold.  As  di  'Ko.ptnfxtv  seems  to  refer  to 
the  whole  force,  and  not  to  the  general  only  who  was  addressing  them, 
Xpvcdai  must  be  taken  in  a  sense  sufficiently  wide  to  include  both  the  speaka' 
and  his  hearers 
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we  not,  with  allies  so  brave  and  numerous,  to  entertain  every 
one  a  strong  hope  of  victory  ?  especially  as  we  are  opposed  to 
men  who  are  defending  themselves  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  and 
not  chosen  troops,  as  we  are  ;  and  moreover,  against  Siceliots. 
who  despise  us  indeed,  but  will  not  receive  our  attack,  because 
tliey  have  less  skill  in  arms  than  boldness.  Let  this  thought  too 
be  entertained  by  each  of  you  ;  that  we  are  far  from  our  own 
land,  and  with  no  friendly  country  near  us,  but  such  as  your¬ 
selves  win  by  fighting.  And  so  I  offer  to  you  an  admonition, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  exhortation  which  our  enemies  are,  I 
well  know,  addressing  to  each  other.  For  they  are  urging, 
that  the  battle  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  /,  that  it  wiFl  be 
fought  in  what  is  not  our  country,  but  where  you  must  con¬ 
quer,  or  not  easily  get  away  :  for  their  cavalry  will  press  upon 
us  in  great  numbers.  Remembering  then  your  own  high 
character,  make  a  spirited  attack  on  your  opponents,  and  re¬ 
gard  your  present  necessity  and  difficulties  as  more  formidable 
than  the  enemy.” 

69.  Nicias  delivered  this  address,  and  immediately  led  on 
his  troops.  As  for  the  Syracusans,  they  were  not  expecting 
to  engage  at  present,  and  some  of  them,  as  their  city  was  close 
at  hand,  had  actually  gone  away  to  it ;  and  these,  although 
they  went  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  in  haste,  and  at  a  full 
run,  were  too  late  [to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  ranks,”! 
but  posted  themselves  as  each  one  came  up  to  the  main  body. 
For  in  truth  they  were  not  deficient  in  zeal,  or  in  daring, 
neither  in  this  battle,  nor  in  the  others  ;  but  though  not  infe¬ 
rior  in  courage,  so  far  as  their  military  science  served,  yet  in 
consequence  of  that  failing  them  they  reluctantly  abandoned 
their  resolution  also.  Although  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  the  Athenians  would  be  the  first  to 
make  an  attack,  and  although  they  were  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  on  a  short  warning,  they  took  up  their  arms,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.  And  in  the  first  place 
the  stone-throwers,  and  slingers,  and  archers  on  each  side  be¬ 
gan  skirmishing,  and  successively  routed  each  other,  as  light 
troops  might  be  expected  to  do.  Then  there  were  priests 
bringing  forward  the  usual  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  trumpet¬ 
ers  stirring  on  the  heavy-armed  to  the  charge.  And  so  they 
advanced;  the  Syracusans,  to  fight  for  their  country,  and 
their  own  personal  safety  at  present,  and  freedom  in  future 
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the  Athenians,  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  to  fight  for 
another  people’s  land,  that  they  might  win  it  as  their  own  ; 
and  to  avoid  weakening  their  own  by  defeat ; — tlie  Argives 
and  the  independent  allies,  to  join  them  in  securing  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  had  come  for,  and  by  means  of  victory  to  look 
again  on  the  country  that  was  already  theirs ; — while  the 
subject  allies  showed  a  ready  zeal,  most  of  all,  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  safety,  which  was  hopeless  unless  they  conquered  ;  then, 
as  a  secondary  consideration,  for  the  chance  ot  serving  on 
easier  terms,  in  consequence  of  having  assisted  to  reduce  a 
fresh  country  under  the  Athenian  dominion. 

70.  When  they  had  come  to  close  combat,  they  withstood  each 
other’s  attacks  for  a  long  time.  And  there  happened  to  come  on 
at  once  both  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain :  so  that 
to  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  first  time,  and  had  had  very 
little  acquaintance  with  war,  even  this  helped  to  increase  their 
fear ;  while  to  the  more  experienced  party  these  occurrences 
appeared  to  be  produced  simply  by  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  fact  of  their  opponents  not  being  defeated  caused  far 
greater  alarm.  But  when  the  Argives  had  first  driven  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  Syracusans,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  had 
repulsed  those  opposed  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  Syracusan  army 
was  now  also  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athenians  did  not 
pursue  them  to  any  great  distance,  (for  the  Syracusan  horse, 
which  was  numerous  and  unbroken,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
by  charging  their  heavy  infantry,  wherever  they  saw  any 
pursuing  in  advance  of  the  rest,  drove  them  back  again.) 
However  they  followed  them  in  a  body  as  far  as  was  safe, 
and  then  returned  again,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  Syra¬ 
cusans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  collected  themselves  again 
on  the  Helorine  road,  and  put  themselves  in  as  good  order  as 
present  circumstances  would  permit,  sent,  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  a  garrison  to  the  Olympieum,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  might  take  some  of  the  treasures  that  were  there ; 
while  the  rest  of  them  returned  into  the  city. 

71.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  temple,  but 
after  carrying  their  own  dead  together,  and  laying  them  on  a 
funeral  pile,  passed  the  night  on  the  ground.  The  nexf  day 
they  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  a  truce, 
(there  had  fallen,  of  them  and  their  allies,  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty,)  and  collected  the  bones  of  their  own,  (about  fifty 
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of  tlien).selves  and  their  allies  having  been  killed,)  and  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  sailed  back  to  Catana.  For  it  was 
winter,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  at  present  to  carry  on 
war  before  Syracuse,  till  they  had  sent  for  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  also  raised  some  from  their  allies  in  the  country, 
to  avoid  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  enemy’s  horse.  They 
wished  too,  at  the  same  time,  to  collect  money  in  the  island, 
and  to  get  a  supply  from  Athens ;  as  also  to  win  over  some  of 
the  cities  to  their  cause,  which  they  hoped  would  more  readily 
listen  to  them  after  the  battle  ;  and  to  pi’ovide  themselves  witl; 
corn  and  every  thing  else  they  might  require,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

72.  They,  then,  with  these  intentions  sailed  off  to  Naxos 
and  Catana,  for  the  winter.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  now  came 
forward  to  them  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  a  man  at  once 
second  to  none  in  general  intelligence,  and  wlio  had  proved  him¬ 
self  able  in  v/ar  through  his  experience,  and  a  person  of  signal 
bravery.  He  encouraged  them,  and  told  them  “  not  to  submit 
in  consequence  of  what  had  happened;  for  it  was  not  their 
spirit  that  was  vanquished,  but  their  want  of  discipline  that 
had  been  so  injurious.  Tliey  had  not,  however,  been  so  much 
inferior  to  their  enemies  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  espe¬ 
cially  since  they  had  been  matched  against  the  first  of  the 
Greeks — '  mere  amateurs,  so  to  speak,  against  regular  work¬ 
men.  They  had  also  been  much  hurt  by  the  great  number 
of  their  generals  and  the  multiplicity  of  orders,  (for  their 
generals  were  fifteen  in  number,)  and  also  by  the  tun.ultuous 
insubordination  of  the  troops  in  general.  But  should  only  a 
few  men  of  experience  be  elected  generals,  and  prepare  their 
heavy-armed  force  for  service  during  that  wintei-,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  with  arms  those  who  did  not  possess  any,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  by  compelling 
them  to  attend  to  their  training  also  ;  they  would,  he  said,  in 
all  probability  have  the  advantage  over  their  enemies ;  since 
courage  they  already  possessed,  and  discipline  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  measures  would  thus  have  been  acquired.  For 

*  Or,  as  Bloomfield  renders  it,  “  raw-hands.”  See  his  note.  Poppo  reads 
XfipoTt^va^,  and  renders  the  passage,  ”  Quod  euin  iis  qui  primi  Greccomiu 
])eritia  (rei  militaris)  essent,  idiotic,  propeinodum  d  .'^eriin  operarii,  pug- 
Bassept.*’ 
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both  tlie.se  things  would  improve  ;  their  discipline  being  j  rac- 
tiscd  in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  and  their  courage  growing 
more  confident  than  ever  from  being  accompanied  by  the  as¬ 
surance  of  science.  They  ought,  then,  to  elect  their  generals 
both  few  in  number  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  ; 
taking  to  them  the  oath,  ‘  that  assuredly  they  would  allow 
th('m  to  command  as  they  might  think  best.’  bor  so  what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret  would  be  more  effectually  concealed  : 
and  every  thing  else  would  be  prepared  in  due  order  and 
without  listening  to  any  excuses.” 

73.  The  Syracusans,  after  hearing  his  speech,  voted  every 
thing  as  he  advised ;  and  elected  Hermocrates  himself  as  ge¬ 
neral,  with  Ileraclides  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of 
Execestes,  these  three.  They  also  despatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedmmon  ;  that  an  allied  force  might  join 
them,  and  that  they  might  persuade  the  Lacedaemonians,  for 
their  benefit,  to  carry  on  the  war  Avith  the  Athenians  more 
decidedly,  by  open  mensures ;  that  either  they  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  from  Sicily,  or  might  less  easily  send  fresh 
succours  to  their  army  now  there. 

74.  As  for  the  Athenian  forces  at  Catana,  they  sailed  im¬ 
mediately  to  Messana,  in  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
them.  But  the  intrigues  that  were  being  carried  on  did  not 
come  to  any  thing.  For  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  noAv  sum¬ 
moned  home,  and  had  left  his  command,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  outlawed,  gave  information  of  the  intended  move¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  was  privy,  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusans 
in  Messana ;  and  they  had  both  previously  put  to  death  the 
men  implicated  in  it,  and  at  that  time  such  as  were  on  the 
same  side,  breaking  out  into  sedition,  and  taking  up  arms, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  admitting  the  Athenians. 
AVlien  they,  therefore,  after  staying  ten  days,  were  suffering 
from  the  severe  Aveather,  had  no  provisions,  and  found  none 
of  their  plans  succeed,  they  retired  to  Naxos,  and  having 
made  a  palisade  round  their  encampment,  took  up  their  Avin- 
ter  quarters  there.  They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  for 
both  money  and  cavalry,  to  join  them  in  the  spring. 

75.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  part,  both  built  in  the 
course  of  the  Avinter  a  Avail  to  their  city,  along  the  Avhole 
quarter  looking  towards  Epipolae,  including  the  Temenites,  to 
prevent  their  being  circumvallated  so  easily  as  they  would 
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with  a  less  circuit,  in  case  of  their  being  defeated ;  and  also 
fortified  Megara  as  an  out-post,  and  another  in  the  Oljm- 
pieum.  They  fixed  palisades,  too,  along  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
ttt  all  points  where  there  were  facilities  for  landing.  And 
as  they  knew  that  the  Athenians  were  wintering  at  Naxos, 
they  marched  in  full  force  to  Catana,  and  both  ravaged  part 
of  their  land,  and  after  burning  the  tents  and  encampment  of 
the  Athenians,  returned  home.  Hearing,  moreover,  that  the 
Athenians  were  sending  an  embassy  to  Caniarina,  on  the 
strength  of  that  alliance  concluded  under  Laches,  to  try  if  by 
any  means  they  might  win  tliem  over  to  their  side,  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  also  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  had  suspicions 
of  the  Camarinasans,  both  that  they  had  not  sent  heartily  wliat 
they  sent  to  join  in  the  first  battle ;  and  that  for  the  future 
they  would  not  wish  to  assist  them  any  more,  since  they  saw 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  successful  in  tlie  engagement, 
but  would  be  persuaded  to  join  the  invaders  on  tlie  strength 
of  their  former  friendship.  On  the  arrival  therefore  at  Cama- 
rina  of  Hermocrates  and  some  others  from  Syracuse,  and  of 
Euphemus  and  others  from  the  Athenians,  an  assembly  of  the 
Camarinaeans  having  been  convened,  Hermocrates,  wishing 
to  prejudice  them  beforehand  against  the  Athenians,  addressed 
them  as  follows  : 

76.  “  It  was  not,  Camarinmans,  from  any  fear  of  your  being 
terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athenians  tliat  we  came 
on  this  embassy,  but  rather  from  apprehension  that  the  words 
which  would  be  spoken  by  them  before  you  heard  any  thing 
from  us  might  prevail  upon  you.  For  they  are  come  to  Sicily 
on  the  pretext,  indeed,  which  you  hear,  but  with  the  purpose 
which  we  all  suspect;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  wishing, 
not  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  home,  but  to  eject  us  from 
ours.  For  surely  it  is  not  consistent  that  they  should  de¬ 
populate  the  cities  in  Greece,  but  re-settle  those  in  Sicily  ; 
and  that  they  should  care  for  the  Leontines,  who  are  Chalci- 
dians,  because  of  their  connexion  with  them,  but  keep  in 
slavery  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  from  whom  these  are  a 
colony.  But  the  method  is  the  same,  by  which  they  both 
gained  possession  of  those  places,  and  are  attempting  to  do  so 
with  these.  For  after  they  had  been  appointed  leaders,  by 
the  free  choice  both  of  the  lonians  and  of  all  who  were  of 
Athenian  origin,  for  the  uurpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
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Mode  ;  by  charging  some  of  them  with  failure  in  military  .ser¬ 
vice,  others  with  mutual  hostilities,  and  others  on  any  specious 
plea  which  they  severally  had  to  urge,  they  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  And  so  they  did  not  withstand  the  Mede  for  the 
sake  of  liberty — neither  these  men  for  that  of  the  Greeks,  nor 
the  Greeks  for  their  own — but  the  former  did  it  to  enslave 
the  Greeks  to  themselves,  instead  of  to  the  Mede ;  the  latter, 
to  get  a  new  master,  one  not  more  unwise,  but  more  wise  for 
evil. 

77.  “But,  open  as  the  Athenian  state  is  to  accusation,  we 
are  not  come  at  the  present  time  to  prove  before  those  who 
know  this  already,  in  how  many  respects  it  is  committing  in¬ 
justice  ;  but  much  rather  to  censure  ourselves,  because,  with 
the  warnings  given  us  by  the  Greeks  in  those  quarters,  how 
they  were  enslaved  through  not  assisting  one  another,  and 
with  the  same  sophisms  being  now  practised  on  ourselves — 
tjieir  re-instatements  of  their  Leontine  kinsmen,  and  suc¬ 
cours  to  their  Segestan  allies — we  will  not  unite  together,  and 
show  them  that  the  people  here  are  nolonians,  or  Hellespontines 
and  islanders,  who  are  always  passing  to  a  new  master,  either 
the  IMede  or  some  one  else,  and  still  kept  in  slavery,  but  free 
Dorians  from  the  independent  Peloponnese  now  living  in 
Sicily.  Or  do  we  wait  till  we  have  separately  been  subdued, 
city  by  city  ?  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  in  this  way  only  are  we 
vincible;  and  seeing  "them  having  recourse  to  this  method, 
so  as  to  set  some  of  us  at  variance  by  words ;  to  set  others  at 
war  through  hope  of  finding  allies;  and  to  injure  others  by 
saying  something  flattering  to  them,  as  they  severally  can. 
And  do  we  then  think,  that  if  our  distant  fellow  countryman 
is  destroyed  before  us,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  each  of  our¬ 
selves  also,  but  that  he  who  suffers  before  us  keeps  his  mis¬ 
fortune  to  himself  ? 

78.  “  If,  again,  the  thought  has  presented  itself  to  any  one, 
that  although  the  Syracusans  are  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  he 
himself  is  not ;  and  if  he  consider  it  a  hardship  to  incur  dan- 
o-ers  for  our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  it  is  not  for  ours 
especially,  but  in  like  manner  for  his  own  also  that  he  will 
fin-ht  in  ours ;  and  that  he  will  do  it  with  proportionately 
greater  safety,  inasmuch  as  he  will  not  enter  on  the  struggle 
after  we  have  been  first  ruined,  but  with  us  for  allies,  and  not 
left  by  himself.  And  let  him  consider  that  the  wish  of  the 
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Athenians  is,  not  to  chastise  our  enmity,  but,  making  us  their 
excuse,  to  'secure  no  less  his  own  friendship.  If,  moreover, 
any  one  envies  us,  or  is  afraid  of  us,  (for  to  both  these  feel¬ 
ings  are  more  powerful  states  exposed,)  and  for  this  reason 
wishes  Syracuse  to  be  brought  down,  that  we  may  be  taught 
moderation,  but  yet  for  his  own  safety’s  sake  would  have  it 
escape  destruction,  he  indulges  a  wish  beyond  the  limit  of  hu¬ 
man  power.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be 
alike  the  arbiter  of  his  own  desire  and  of  fortune.  And 
should  he  fail  in  his  views,  then,  ^  while  lamenting  his  own 
misfortunes,  he  might,  perhaps,  some  time  or  othei',  wish  again 
to  envy  our  advantages.  But  that  will  be  impossible  if  he 
abandon  us,  and  will  not  take  his  part  in  the  same  perils  ; 
wliich  are  incurred,  not  for  names,  but  for  realities  ;  for  though 
nominally  he  would  preserve  our  power,  he  would  really  secure 
his  own  safety.  And  it  was  reasonable  that  you  especially, 
Camarinreans,  who  live  on  our  borders,  and  are  the  next  to  incur 
the  danger,  should  have  provided  for  this,  and  not  have  joined 
us  remissly,  as  you  are  now  doing  ;  but  rather  that  you  should 
yourselves  have  come  to  us ;  and  what  you  would  have  en¬ 
treated,  while  calling  us  to  your  aid,  if  the  Athenians  had  first 
come  against  Camarina,  that  ought  you  now,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  have  come  and  urged  on  us  as  an  exhortation,  that 
we  should  on  no  point  submit.  But  neither  have  ye,  hitherto, 
nor  the  rest,  bestirred  yourselves  for  these  objects. 

79.  “But  through  cowardice,  perhaps,  you  will  study  what 
is  just,  both  towards  us  and  towards  the  invaders,  and  allege 
that  there  is  an  alliance  between  you  and  the  Athenians.  Yes, 
but  you  did  not  conclude  that  to  the  injury  of  your  friends, 
but  in  case  any  of  your  enemies  might  attack  you  ;  and  to 
assist  the  Atlienians,  surely,  when  they  w^ere  wronged  by 
others,  and  not  when  they  were  themselves  wronging  their 
neighbours,  as  they  are  now.  For  not  even  do  the  Rhegians, 
although  of  Chalcidian  extraction,  consent  to  join  in  the  re¬ 
instatement  of  the  Chalcidian  Leontines.  And  it  is  a  strange 
thing  if  they,  suspecting  the  real  meaning  of  this  fine  pretence, 
are  wise  without  any  reason  to  offer  for  their  conduct,  while 
you,  with  a  ^  reasonable  plea  to  urge,  choose  to  assist  your  na- 

*  “  i.  c.  so  to  reduce  the  power  of  every  state  in  the  island,  that  none  shall 
have  any  alternative  but  to  remain  the  faithful  allies  of  Athens.” — Arnold. 

*  d\o^up0«ie,]  or,  as  Pontus  and  Poppo  take  it,  “lamented.” 

®  tvXoyta  Trpoff)u(Tii.]  EuXoyoe  is  so  constantly  used  to  signify  what 
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tural  enemies,  and,  in  concert  with  your  bitterest  foes,  to  ruin 
men  who  are  still  more  your  natural  connexions.  Nay,  that  is 
not  just ;  but  rather,  to  assist  us,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  their 
armament.  For  it  is  not  formidable,  if  we  all  take  our  stand 
together  ;  but  only  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  separated  from 
each  other,  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  effect :  since  even 
when  thev  came  against  us  alone,  and  were  victorious  in  bat- 
tie,  they  did  not  achieve  what  they  wished,  but  quickly  went 
away  again. 

80.  “  Surely  then,  if  we  were  united,  it  Avere  not  reasonable 
for  us  to  be  disheartened  :  but  we  ought  to  enter  more  heart!  Iv 
into  alliance,  especially  as  succours  will  join  us  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  the  inhabitants  of  Avhich  are  altogether  superior 
to  these  men  in  military  matters.  And  no  one  should  think 
that  forethought  of  yours  to  be  fair  to  us,  while  it  is  safe  for 
you ;  I  mean  your  assisting  neither  party,  as  being  allies  of 
both.  For  it  is  not  fair  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession.  For  if 
it  be  through  your  not  siding  with  us  that  both  the  sufferer  is 
defeated  and  the  conqueror  gains  die  victory,  what  else  do  ye 
but  refuse,  by  the  self-same  standing  aloof,  to  aid  the  one  party 
for  their  preservation,  and  to  prevent  the  other  from  behaving 
basely  ?  And  yet  it  were  honourable  for  you,  by  joining  those 
Avho  are  injured,  and  at  the  same  time  your  own  kinsmen,  to 
guard  the  common  interest  of  Sicily,  and  not  to  permit  the 
Athenians,  your  friends  forsooth,  to  do  Avrong.  In  short,  we 
Syracusans  say,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  afford  certain  informa¬ 
tion,  either  to  you  or  to  the  rest,  about  what  you  knoAv  your¬ 
selves,  as  Avell  as  Ave  ;  but  we  entreat  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  protest,  if  we  do  not  prevail  on  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  lonians,  who  are  always  our  enemies,  Avhile  Ave  are 
betrayed  by  you,  Dorians  by  Dorians.  And  if  the  Athenians 
reduce  us  to  subjection,  though  it  is  by  your  decisions  that 
they  will  gain  the  victory,  it  is  in  their  own  name  that  they 
Avill  enjoy  the  honour ;  and  they  Avill  receive  no  other  prize 
for  the  victory  than  those  men  Avho  put  the  victory  into  their 
liands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  2ve  are  the  conquerors,  you  Avill 


really  is  reasonable,  in  opposition  to  suTrperijs,  Avhat  only  appears  to  be  so, 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  Arnold  and  Poppo,  who  give  a  difierent  sense  to  it 
in  this  passage ;  the  former  rendering  it  “  with  a  seeming  reasonable  pre¬ 
text;”  the  latter,  “ntentes  probabili  (sen  speciosk)  excusatione  (qn^  vestram 
rationem  tueamini).” 
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also  have  to  submit  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  authors  of 
our  dangei’S.  Consider  then,  and  choose  at  once,  either  imme¬ 
diate  slavery  Avithout  any  peril,  or  the  chance  of  gaining  the 
victory  with  us,  and  so  avoiding  a  disgrace! ul  submission 
to  these  men  as  your  masters,  as  also  of  escaping  our  enmity, 
which  would  be  of  no  trivial  kind.” 

81.  Hermocrates  spoke  to  this  effect;  and  after  him,  Eu- 
pliemus,  the  Athenian  ambassadoi',  as  follows : 

82.  “  Thougli  we  are  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
newing  our  former  alliance,  yet,  as  tlie  Syracusan  orator  lias 
attacked  us  on  that  head,  we  must  also  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  our  empire,  to  shoAV  that  we  enjoy  it  on  just 
grounds.  The  strongest  proof,  then,  of  this  he  himself  has 
mentioned,  in  his  assertion  that  the  lonians  have  ever  been 
hostile  to  the  Dorians.  And  such  too  is  the  case.  For  Ave,  avIio 
are  lonians,  considered,  Avith  regard  to  the  Peloponnnesians, 
Avho  are  Dorians,  and  more  numerous  than  ourselves,  and 
living  near  us,  in  what  way  we  might  be  least  subject  to  them. 
And  after  the  Median  invasion,  having  got  a  fleet,  Ave  released 
ourselves  from  the  empire  and  supremacy  of  the  Lacedmmo- 
nians  ;  since  they  had  no  more  right  to  command  us  than  Ave 
them,  except  so  far  as  they  Avere  at  present  more  powerful. 
Thus  having  been  ourselves  appointed  leaders  of  those  Avho 
Avere  before  under  the  king,  Ave  so  continue  ;  considering  that 
in  this  Avay  AA^e  should  least  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  by  having  a  force  Avith  Avhich  to  defend  ourselves  ; 
and,  to  speak  accurately,  not  having  unjustly,  either,  reduced 
the  lonians  and  islanders  to  subjection,  Avhom  the  Syracusans 
say  that  Ave  have  enslaved,  though  our  kinsmen.  For  they 
came  against  their  mother-country,  against  us,  I  mean,  in 
company  Avith  the  Mede ;  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
revolt  from  him,  and  to  sacrifice  their  property — as  we  did, 
Avhen  Ave  evacuated  our  city — but  chose  slavery  themselves, 
and  to  bring  the  same  on  us  also. 

83.  “  Wherefore  Ave  are  Avorthy  of  the  empire  Ave  enjoy,  be¬ 
cause  Ave  supplied  the  most  numerous  fleet,  and  showed  un¬ 
compromising  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  because  these 
men,  by  so  readily  acting  as  they  did,  '  even  in  favour  of  the 
Mede,  inflicted  injury  on 'us;  Avhile  at  the  same  time  Ave  aim 
at  gaining  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  And  AA'e  make 

‘  i.  e.  of  one  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  good  of  Greece. 
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no  fine  professions  of  justly  enjoying  dominion,  either  as  hav¬ 
ing  by  ourselves  overthrown  the  barbarian,  or  as  having  faced 
danger  for  the  liberty  of  these  men,  more  than  for  that  of  all, 
and  of  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  For  in  no  one  is  it  an  invidious 
thing  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  And  now,  having  come 
hither  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  we  see  that  these 
same  things  are  expedient  for  you  likewise.  And  we  prove  it 
from  what  these  men  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  what  you,  in 
your  too  great  alarm,  suspect ;  ^  knowing  that  those  who  througli 
fear  are  suspicious,  though  pleased  at  the  moment  by  the  charms 
of  oratory,  yet  afterwards  attend  to  their  real  interests  in  what 
tliey  undertake.  For  we  have  said  that  we  hold  our  dominion 
tliere  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  that  for  the  same  reason 
we  are  come  to  put  the  states  here  on  a  safe  footing,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  our  friends  ;  and  not  to  enslave  them,  but  rather  to 
prevent  their  being  so  treated. 

84.  “  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  we  are  interesting  our¬ 
selves  in  you  without  any  connexion  existing  between  us  ;  since 
lie  must  know  that  through  your  being  preserved,  and  resisting 
the  Syracusans,  (being  not  too  weak  to  do  so,)  we  should  be  less 
readily  hurt  by  their  sending  a  force  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
In  this  way,  then,  you  are  connected  with  us  in  the  greatest 
degree  ;  and  on  this  account  too  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
reuistate  the  Leontines,  not  as  subjects,  like  their  kinsmen  in 
Euboea,  but  in  as  powerful  a  condition  as  possible  ;  that  from 
their  own  country,  living  as  they  do  close  to  these  men  s  bor¬ 
ders,  they  may  in  our  behalf  be  annoying  to  them.  For  in 
Greece  we  are  by  ourselves  able  to  cope  with  our  enemies  ; 
and  the  Chalcidians,  after  whose  subjugation  the  orator  says 
that  we  are  inconsistently  giving  liberty  to  those  here,  are  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  us  by  being  without  any  armament,  and  only 
paying  us  money ;  but  tlie  people  here,  both  the  Leontines 
and  our  other  friends,  by  being  left  as  independent  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

85.  “  To  an  individual,  however,  who  has  absolute  power, 
or  to  a  state  that  holds  dominion,  nothing  is  inconsistent  that 

1  “  Hevmocratcs  had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Camari- 
naians,  by  telling  them,  that  the  Athenians  did  but  pretend  to  aid  the  Leon¬ 
tines,  ’while  their  real  object  was  the  subjugation  of  all  Sicily.  ‘  Such 
language,’  says  Euphemus,  ‘may  possibly  beguile  you  for  the  moment;  but 
when  you  come  to  act,  you  will  follow  your  real  interests.  — Arnold. 
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is  profitable,  nothing  reckoned  as  kindred  that  does  not  com¬ 
mand  confidence;  but  in  every  case,  as  opportunity  may 
serve,  you  must  become  either  a  foe  or  a  friend.  And  in  our 
case,  our  advantage  here  consists  in  this, — not  that  we  should 
reduce  our  friends  to  weakness,  but  that,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  our  friends,  our  foes  should  be  powerless.  Nor  ought  you 
to  doubt  this.  For  even  in  the  case  of  our  allies  in  those  parts, 
as  they  are  severally  useful  to  us,  so  we  govern  them  ;  tlie 
Chians  and  Methymnmans  as  independent,  on  condition  of 
their  supplying  ships  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  on  more 
stringent  terms,  subject  to  contribution  of  money  ;  but  others, 
although  they  are  islanders  and  easy  to  reduce,  as  allies  on 
terms  of  entire  freedom,  because  they  lie  in  favourable  posi¬ 
tions  around  the  Peloponnese.  So  that  here  also  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  regulate  them  with  an  eye  to  our  advantage, 
and,  as  we  say,  with  reference  to  our  fear  of  the  Syracusans. 
For  they  are  aiming  at  dominion  over  you,  and  wish,  after 
uniting  you  on  the  strength  of  your  suspicions  of  us,  them¬ 
selves  to  sway  the  empire  of  Sicily,  by  force,  or  through  your 
Ibrlorn  condition,  when  we  have  departed  without  gaining  our 
object.  And  it  must  be  so,  if  you  unite  with  them  ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  will  so  great  a  force,  when  united,  be  any  longer  easy  for 
us  to  manage,  nor  would  these  men  want  strength  to  deal 
with  you,  when  we  were  not  here. 

86.  “  And  whoever  does  not  think  this  to  be  the  case,  tlie 
very  fact  itself  convicts  him  of  being  wrong.  For  on  a  former 
occasion  you  called  us  to  your  aid  by  holding  out  to  us  no 
other  fear,  than  that,  if  we  permitted  you  to  fall  under  the 
Syracusans,  we  ourselves  also  sliould  be  exposed  to  danger. 
It  is  not  right  therefore  now,  that  you  should  refuse  to  be 
persuaded  by  that  self-same  argument  by  which  you  wislied  tc 
persuade  us;  or  that,  because  we  are  come  with  a  larger  arma¬ 
ment,  you  should  be  suspicious  of  us ;  but  much  rather,  that 
you  should  mistrust  these  men.  We,  at  least,  have  no  power 
to  remain  amongst  you  without  your  support ;  and  even  if  we 
sliould  show  ourselves  base,  and  bring  you  into  subjection,  we 
sliould  be  unable  to  keep  you  under  our  dominion,  both  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  guard  over  cities  so  great  in  extent,  and  of  an  inland  charac¬ 
ter,  as  regards  their  resources.  These  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  near  you  as  they  do,  not  in  a  camp,  but  in  a  city  far 
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Stronger  than  our  force  here  present,  are  constantly  plotting 
against  you  ;  and  when,  in  each  particular  case,  they  have  got 
an  oppoi’tunity,  they  do  not  let  it  slip,  (as  they  have  sliown 
both  in  other  instances,  and  in  that  of  the  Leontines,)  and 
at  the  present  time  they  have  the  liardihood  to  urge  3'ou,  as 
though  you  were  void  of  sense,  against  those  who  are  pre¬ 
venting  this,  and  who  have  held  up  Sicily  hitherto  from  sink¬ 
ing  under  them.  But  we,  in  opposition  to  them,  urge  you  to 
a  tar  more  real  safety,  begging  ^mu  not  to  betray  tliat  wliich 
is  secured  to  both  of  us  by  each  other  ;  and  to  consider,  that 
while  for  them,  even  without  any  allies,  the  way  to  you  is 
always  open,  you  will  not  often  have  a  chance  of  defending 
yourselves  in  conjunction  with  so  large  a  force  of  auxiliaries  ; 
of  which,  if  through  your  suspicions  you  allow  it  to  depart, 
either  unsuccessful,  or,  perhaps,  even  defeated,  you  will  wish 
yet  to  see  even  a  very  small  portion,  when  its  presence  will 
no  longer  accomplish  any  thing  for  you. 

87.  “But  neither  do  ye,  Camarina3ans,  nor  the  rest,  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  these  men’s  calumnies.  For  we  have  told  you  the 
whole  truth  concerning  these  things  about  which  we  are  sus¬ 
pected,  and  will  still  remind  you  briefly  of  them,  and  so  try  to 
persuade  you.  We  say  then,  that  we  exercise  dominion  over 
the  men  in  those  parts  to  avoid  being  subject  to  another  ;  but 
that  we  liberate  those  who  are  here,  to  avoid  being  hurt  by 
them  ;  that  we  are  compelled  to  meddle  with  many  things,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  also  many  things  to  guard  against ;  and  that 
we  came,  both  now*  and  before,  as  allies  to  those  of  you  here 
who  were  being  injured,  not  without  being  invited,  but, after 
receiving  an  invitation.  And  do  not  ye,  either  as  judges  of 
what  is  done  by  us,  or  as  moderators,  attempt  to  divert  us, 
(which  would  now  be  difficult,)  but  so  far  as  any  thing  in  our 
meddling  policy  and  disposition  is  at  the  same  time  profitable 
for  you,  that  take,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  And  believe  that 
it  is  not  equally  injurious  to  all,  but  that  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  Greeks  it  is  even  beneficial.  For  every  one  in  every 
place,  even  where  we  are  not'  already  present,  both  he  who 
thinks  that  he  will  suffer  wrong,  and  he  who  is  meditating  to 
commit  it,  through  having  a  prospect  ever  close  at  hand,  the 
one,  of  obtaining  help  from  us  against  his  injurer,  the  other,  that 
if  we  come,  ’  they  run  a  risk  of  not  being  free  from  alarm,  both, 

*  1  see  no  reason,  either  for  changing  dSEeis  info  dSiiv,  as  Dobroe  ar  d 
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I  say,  are  alike  compelled,  tlie  one,  to  be  moderate  against  his 
own  will,  the  other,  to  be  saved  without  his  own  exertion. 
This  security,  then,  which  is  common  to  all  who  require  it, 
and  which  is  now  presented  to  you,  do  not  ye  reject;  but, 
acting  like  others,  instead  of  constantly  guarding  against  the 
Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take  at  length  your  equal 
share  in  plotting  against  them.’’  • 

88.  To  this  effect  spoke  Euphemus.  Now  the  Camari- 
nmans  had  felt  on  the  subject  as  follows:  Towards  the  Athe¬ 
nians  they  were  well  inclined,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
think  that  they  would  subjugate  Sicily,  but  with  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  they  had  always,  in  the  spirit  of  borderers,  been  at 
variance.  Being,  however,  more  afraid  of  the  Syracusans, 
Avho  were  close  at  hand,  lest  they  might,  even  witliout  their 
assistance,  gain  the  ascendency,  they  both  sent  them  in  the  first 
instance  that  small  body  of  horse,  and  determined  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  do  more  actual  service  for  the  Syracusans,  (though  as 
sparingly  as  possible  ;)  but  for  the  present,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  show  less  respect  for  the  Athenians — since  they  had 
even  proved  the  stronger  in  the  battle — they  resolved  to  give 
a  verbal  answer  that  should  be  fair  to  both  parties.  Having, 
therefore,  adopted  this  counsel,  they  answered,  “  That  since 
mutual  hostilities  were  being  carried  on  by  parties  who  were 
both  in  alliance  with  them,  they  thought  it  to  be  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  oaths  to  aid  neither  party  for  the  present.” 
And  so  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  returned. 

The  Syracusans  were  now  preparing  their  forces  for  war, 
Avhile  the  Athenians  encamped  at  Naxos  were  negotiating  with 
the  Sicels,  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  join  them.  Now  such  of 
the  Siccls  as  lived  more  on  the  plains,  and  who  were  subject  tc 
the  Syracusans,  in  most  cases  stood  aloof  from  them  ;  but  those 
who  occupied  the  interior,  their  homes  having  before  this  al¬ 
ways  been  independent,  immediately,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ci'ptions,  sided  with  the  Athenians,  and  carrieil  down  corn  for 
the  army,  and  in  some  cases  money  also.  Against  those  Avho 
did  not  come  over  to  them  the  Athenians  made  an  expedition, 
and  compelled  some,  but  were  prevented  from  compelling  others 
by  the  Syracusans’  sending  them  garrisons,  and  coming  to  their 
aid.  Having  moved  their  station  for  the  winter  from  Naxos 

Arnold  M  ish  to  do,  or  for  taking  the  M'ord  with  an  active  signification, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  so  used  soinetimei. 
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to  Catana,  and  having  raised  again  the  camp  which  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Syracusans,  they  remained  there  the 
rest  ot*  that  season.  They  sent  at  this  time  a  trireme  to 
Carthage  with  proposals  of  friendship,  on  the  chance  of  their 
obtaining  any  help,  and  another  to  some  of  its 

cities  had  of  their  own  accord  offered  to  join  them  in  the  war. 
They  also  despatched  messengers  about  to  the  Sicels,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  Segesta,  desiring  tliat  they  would  forward  to  them  as 
many  liorses  as  possible  ;  while  they  also  prepared  for  the  eir- 
cumvallation  bricks,  iron,  and  all  other  requisites,  intending 
to  commence  hostilities  in  the  spring.  Tlie  Syracusan  am¬ 
bassadors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Corinth  and  Laceduemon,  both  endeavoured,  as  they  coasted 
along,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  of  Italy  not  to  look  with  in 
difference  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  since  they 
were  aimed  equally  at  themselves,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  Corinth,  delivered  an  address  to  them,  begging  for  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  ground  of  their  connexion.  The  Corinthians  im¬ 
mediately,  in  the  first  place,  themselves  voted  to  assist  them 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  then  sent  envoys  with  them  to  La- 
ceda3mon,  to  join  in  persuading  that  people  also  both  to  carry 
on  tlie  war  witli  tlie  Athenians  more  openly  at  home,  and  to 
send  succours  to  Sicily.  Accordingly  the  ambassadors  from 
Corinth  came  to  Lacedeemon,  and  Alcibiades  also,  with  his 
lei  low  exiles,  who  had  crossed  straightway  on  board  a  vessed 
of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene,  in  the  Elean  territoiy,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  afterwards,  when  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  themselves  had  sent  for  him,  proceeded  to  Lacednmion 
under  treaty;  for  he  was  afraid  of  them,  owing  to  the  [)art  he 
had  taken  in  the  Mantinean  business.  And  the  result  was, 
that  in  the  Lacedmmonian  assembly  the  Corinthians,  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  and  Alcibiades,  by  urging  the  same  request,  prevailed 
on  the  people  there.  But  when  the  ephors  and  the  authorities, 
though  they  purposed  sending  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to 
urge  them  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Athenians,  were  not  dis- 
j)osed  to  assist  them,  Alcibiades  came  forward,  and  exasperated 
and  instigated  the  Lacedasmonians  by  addressing  them  as 
follows : 

89.  “  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  me,  that  you  may  not, 
through  your  suspicions,  attend  to  me  the  less  on  matters  ot 
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public  interest.  When,  then,  ‘our  ancestors  had,  on  the 
ground  of  some  quarrel  or  other,  renounced  thsir  connexion 
with  you  as  your  proxeni,  I  myself,  from  a  wish  to  resume  it, 
paid  attentions  to  you,  both  in  other  I’espects,  and  in  the  case 
of  your  misfortune  at  Pylus.  And  wlien  I  continued  thus 
zealous,  you,  at  the  time  you  were  concluding  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  conferred  influence  on  my  enemies,  by  negotiating 
through  them,  but  brought  dishonour  on  me.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  with  justice  that  you  received  harm  at  my 
hands,  both  when  I  turned  to  the  Mantineans  and  Argives, 
and  on  whatever  other  occasions  I  opposed  you.  And  now, 
if  there  be  any  one  who  at  that  time,  while  he  was  suflTering, 
was  unfairly  angry  with  me,  let  him  look  at  the  question  in 
tlie  true  light,  and  be  led  to  a  different  conviction.  Or  if  there 
be  any  one  who  formed  a  worse  opinion  of  me,  because  I 
rather  attached  myself  to  the  popular  party,  let  him  not  on  this 
ground,  either,  suppose  that  he  was  with  good  reason  offended 
at  me.  For  we  have  always  been  foes  to  tyrants ;  and  all 
that  are  opposed  to  the  dominant  faction  are  called  by  the 
name  of  ‘  people.’  It  was  from  this,  then,  that  our  taking  the 
lead  of  the  populace  continued  ;  and  besides,  as  the  state  was 
under  a  democratical  government,  it  was  necessary  on  most  oc¬ 
casions  to  follow  the  existing  order  of  things.  However,  we 
endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  in  politics  than  suited  the 
intemperate  spirit  which  had  before  prevailed.  But  there 
were  others,  both  in  times  of  old  and  now,  who  led  on  the 
multitude  to  more  evil  courses — the  very  party  which  also 
banished  me.  But  in  our  case  it  was  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  that  we  headed ;  thinking  it  right  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
serving  that  form  of  government  under  which  the  country 
^vas  most  great  and  free,  and  which  we  had  received.  For 
with  regard  to  democracy,  all  of  us  who  had  any  sense  knew 
what  it  was  ;  and  I  myself,  perhaps,  better  than  any  one,  ’^in 

’  il^x.wu.^  Arnold  accounts  for  tlie  use  of  the  plural  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  by  supposing  the  speaker  to  join  with  himself  some  re¬ 
lations,  as  well  as  personal  friends,  who  had  been  banished  with  him. 

0(70)  Kui  Xotdopncrat/ai.  j  I  have  given  what  appears  to  he  the  meaning 
of  this  "passage ;  though  it  is  douhtfid  whether  it  can  be  extracted  from  the 
Greek  as  it  now  stands.  Arnold  supposes  that  “  some  words  have  been  lost 
before  XoiSupt'icraLfxi,  so  that  the  words  oiiSsvos  av  )(e7poi/  properly  belong  to 
that  verb,  and  after  uaio  xal  there  should  be  supjdied  fidWov  V'tr’  aur^s 
{jSiKtipai.”  But  this  is" perhaps  a  more  ingenious  than  safe  correction.  I 
had  myself  conjectured  licfore  I  found  that  Bloomfield  had  done  the  same, 
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proportion  as  I  could  also  abuse  it  more.  But  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  absurdity  nothing  new  could  be  said ;  and  yet  to  put  it 
aside  did  not  appear  to  us  safe,  while  you,  as  our  enemies, 
were  so  closely  besetting  us. 

90.  “With  regard  then  to  your  prejudices  against  me, 
such  were  the  facts :  but  with  regard  to  what  you  must  de¬ 
liberate  upon,  and  I,  on  whatever  point  I  am  better  informed, 
must  advise,  now  learn  from  me.  We  sailed  to  Sicily,  in  the 
first  [)lace,  to  subdue  the  Siceliots,  if  we  could  ;  after  them,  again, 
the  Italiots  ;  and  then  also  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  their  own  city.  If  either  all  or  most 
of  these  schemes  proved  successful,  then  we  intended  to  attack 
tlie  Peloponnese,  after  bringing  here  the  united  force  of  the 
Greeks  that  had  joined  us  in  those  parts,  taking  many  barba¬ 
rians  into  our  pay — both  Iberians  and  others  of  those  nations, 
confessedly  *the  most  warlike  barbarians  at  the  present  day — 
and  building  many  triremes  in  addition  to  what  we  have, 
(since  Italy  contains  timber  in  abundance).  Blockading  the 
Peloponnese  with  these  round  its  coasts,  and  at  the  same  time 
attacking  it  with  our  soldiers  on  the  land  side,  after  taking 
some  of  the  cities  by  storm,  and  walling  in  others,  we  hoped 
with  ease  to  reduce  it,  and  after  that  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Grecian  race.  And  as  for  money  and  provisions, 
to  render  each  of  these  measures  more  practicable,  the  newly 
acquired  places  in  those  quarters  would  by  themselves  supply 
sufficient,  independently  of  our  revenues  from  these  parts. 

that  Kai  might  he  a  corruption  of  Kav,  a  contraction  whjch  occurs  ch.  92.  4  ; 
and  this  very  slight  change  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  remeuy  the  evil.— Though 
yiyvwa-KOLfii  is  probably  understood  with  av  in  the  preceding  clause,  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  it  could  ever  have  been  expressed,  as  Bloomfi'^...  oroposcs  to 
do  ;  at  least  not  in  the  position  Avhich  he  Avould  give  to  it,  immediately  after 
XoiSoptKTaifxi,  thus  giving  by  the  concurrence  of  the  tAvo  optatives  a  most  un¬ 
musical  termination  to  the  paragraph. — With  regard  to  the  Avord  ocrw,  it 
seems  doubtful  Avhether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  a  comparative 
understood,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  or  as  used  absolutely,  as  in  some 
other  passages  of  our  author,  signifying  “  inasmuch  as;”  e.  g.  chap.  92.  4, 
Kciu  tpiXes  u)v  i/cai'fos  u)(f>tXon]v,  o<tw  toc  fxtv  A.Oi]vcci<t)V  oiSct,  Ta  8  vfitTspa 
^KuZou.  If  the  former  be  the  real  construction,  it  is  possible  that  the  Avhole 
expression,  ovSsroi  di>  x^ipov,  Avas  intended  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
clause ;  and  so  there  Avould  be  no  necessity  for  even  the  slight  alteration  of 

^at  into  Kav.  ,  ^  v  i  i  • 

‘  MaYi/xcoT-dTous.]  Poppo  reads  of  the  barbarians  con  • 

fcssedly  tke  most  Avarlike,”  &c.,  “  which,”  says  Arr:  d,  “  undoubtedly  af 

fords  an  easier  sense.” 
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91.  “  Thus,  then,  concerning  the  expedition  which  has  now 
sailed,  you  have  heard  its  objects  from  the  man  who  knows  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  what  we  purposed  by  it :  and  the  generals 
who  still  remain  there  will,  if  they  are  able,  carry  them  out 
in  the  same  way.  But  that  the  people  there  will  not  c.^cape 
their  attack,  unless  you  succour  them,  you  must  now  learn. 
The  Siceliots  indeed,  although  untrained,  might  still  even  now 
gain  the  victory,  if  united  in  one  body.  But  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  alone,  defeated  as  they  have  already  been  in  battle  with 
all  their  forces,  and  hemmed  in  by  sea  at  the  same  time,  will 
be  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  Athenian  armament  now 
there.  And  if  that  city  is  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily  also  is 
in  their  possession,  and  Italy,  too,  straightway  ;  and  the  danger 
which  I  just  now  mentioned  as  impending  from  that  quarter, 
would  in  no  long  time  fall  upon  you.  Let  no  one  then  think 
that  he  is  deliberating  about  Sicily  alone,  but  about  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  unless  you  quickly  adopt  these  measures  ;  unless, 
I  mean,  you  send  thither  on  board  ship  such  a  body  of  troops, 
as,  after  working  their  own  passage,  sliall  immediately  act  as 
heavy  infantry  ;  and  also,  wdiat  I  consider  to  be  still  more  ser¬ 
viceable  than  troops,  a  Spartan  as  commander,  both  to  disci¬ 
pline  their  present  forces,  and  to  compel  those  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  .serve.  For  so  the  friends  you  already  have  will  feel  the 
greater  confidence,  and  those  who  are  doubting  between  the 
two  sides  will  more  fearlessly  join  yours.  You  must  also  cany 
on  hostilities  here  in  a  more  decisive  manner ;  that  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  convinced  that  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  may  ofTer 
the  greater  resistance ;  and  that  the  Athenians  may  the  less 
easily  send  reinforcements  to  their  troops.  And  for  that  purpose 
you  must  fortify  Decelea,  in  Attica;  a  blow  of  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  have  always  been  most  afraid,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
tliink  they  have  not  experienced  in  the  present  war.  And  in  that 
way  would  one  most  surely  hurt  his  enemies,  if,  acting  on  certain 
information,  he  should  inflict  upon  them  those  things  which  he 
knows  them  to  fear  most :  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  every  peo¬ 
ple  should  know  most  accurately  its  own  dangers,  and  fear  them 
accordingly.  But  with  regard  to  the  difllculties  Avhich,  while 
you  benefit  yourselves,  you  will  create  for  your  opponents  by 
thus  fortifying  the  place,  though  I  pass  over  many,  I  will 
briefly  mention  the  chief.  Whatever  then  the  country  is 
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stocked  with,  the  greater  part  will  come  to  you,  either  through 
being  captured,  or  ^  of  their  own  accord.  They  Avill  also  at 
once  be  deprived  of  their  revenues  Iroin  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurium,  with  the  advantages  they  now  derive  fi’om  their 
land  and  their  ^courts  of  justice  ;  but,  especually,  of  the  revenue 
from  the  allies,  which  will  he  less  regularly  ))aid  l)y  them, 
Avhen  they  consider  that  the  war  on  your  part  is  now  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecuted,  and  so  think  lightly  ot  them,  lo  have  each 
of  these  things  done  with  greater  speed  and  spirit  rests  witl: 
you,  Lacedoemonians  ;  for  that  they  are  possible  1  am  very 
confident,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  mistaken. 

92.  “And  now,  I  beg  that  1  may  not  he  the  worse  thought 
of  by  any  among  you,  because  I  am  uoav  strenuously  attacking 
my  country  with  its  bitterest  enemies,  though  I  formerly  had 
a  reputation  for  patriotism  ;  and  that  my  words  may  not  be 
suspected  on  the  score  of  an  exile’s  forwardness,  hor  though 
I  am  an  exile,  as  regards  the  villany  of  those  who  banished 
me,  I  am  not  one,  as  regards  assistance  to  you,  if  you  will  be 
persuaded  by  me:  and  the  party  hostile  to  me  was,  not  you, 
Avho  only  hurt  your  foes,  but  rather  they  Avho  compelled  their 
friends  to  become  their  foes.  INIy  patriotism,  too,  I  keep  not 
■^at  a  time  Avhen  I  am  being  Avronged,  but  only  Avhile  I  enjoyed 
my  civil  rights  in  security.  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  to  be 
going  against  Avhat  is  still  my  country,  but  much  rather  to  be 
recovering  that  country  Avhich  is  mine  no  more.  And  the 
patriot,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  that  man  Avho,  Avhen  he  has 
unjustly  lost  his  country,  abstains  from  aggression  upon  it, 
but  he  Avho,  because  of  his  longing  for  it,  endeavours  by  all 
means  to  regain  it.  Thus,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beg 


'  T«  o’  auTo/ia-ra,]  i.  c.  the  slaves,  -whicli  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  alluded 
to  by  the  expression  oh  Karearhevaa-Tcti,  (see  note  on  ch.  17.  3,) 

though  it  may  also  include,  as  Arnold  supposes,  cattle,  sheep,  farm-houses, 
trees,  and  other  articles  of  dead  as  well  as  live  stock. 

^  SiKurrT^jpLoau,]  i.  c.  in  various  fees  and  fines ;  on  which  sec  Bocckh  rubl, 

Qlcon.  1.  p.  250.  ^  ^ 

^  h  w.l  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  “  in  a  state  where,  ccc. ;  but  the  ex- 


fltU  , -  ,  ,  .  . 

laov  ^£T£,  TraXat  3£  k.t.X.  There  is,  however,  so  close  a  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  ideas  of  a  particular  period  and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
characterized,  that  it  is  sometimes  of  comparatively  little  importance  which 
of  the  tAVO  is  supposed  to  be  expressed. 
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you,  Lacedicmonians,  fearlessly  to  command  my  services,  both 
for  danger  and  trouble  of  every  kind  ;  knowing  tliat  argument 
wliicli  is  advanced  by  all,  namely,  that  if  as  your  emmiy  I  did 
yon  very  great  harm,  I  might  also  as  your  friend  do  you  great 
service  ;  inasmuch  as  I  knoic  the  plans  of  the  Athenians, 
while  I  only  guessed  yours.  I  beg  too,  that  on  your  own  part 
also,  being  convinced  that  you  are  consulting  about  your, 
greatest  interests,  you  will  not  shrink  from  tlie  expedition 
both  against  Sicily  and  Attica  ;  that  by  joining  tliem  with  a 
small  part  of  your  forces,  you  may  at  once  preserve  the  great 
states  in  Sicily,  and  overthrow  the  present  and  future  power 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  may  afterwards  live  in  security  your¬ 
selves,  and  enjoy  a  voluntai’y  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  resting  not  on  force  but  on  affection,” 

93.  Such  was  the  address  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedremo- 
nians,  who  of  themselves  were  previously  intending  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Athens,  but  were  still  acting  with  delay 
and  circumspection,  were,  far  more  determined,  when  he  had 
informed  them  of  these  several  particulars,  and  when  they 
considered  that  they  had  heard  them  from  the  man  who  had 
most  certain  knowledge  of  them.  So  that  they  now  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  fortification  of  Decelea,  and  to  immediately 
sending  some  assistance  to  the  Sicilians.  Having  appointed 
therefore  Clearidas  to  the  command  of  the  Syracusans,  they  in- 
sti’ucted  him  to  deliberate  with  that  people  and  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  and  to  provide  for  succours  reaching  them  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  with  as  much  speed,  as  pi-esent  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted.  Accordingly  he  desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  him 
at  once  two  ships  to  Asine,  and  to  let  the  rest,  as  many  as  they 
purposed  sending,  be  equipped  and  in  readiness  to  sail,  when 
the  proper  time  came.  Having  arranged  these  points,  they 
rigiirned  from  Laceda3mon. 

Now,  too,  arrived  the  Athenian  trireme  from  Sicily,  which 
the  generals  had  sent  for  money  and  cavalry.  And  when  the 
Athenians  had  heai’d  their  request,  they  resolved  to  send  both 
the  supplies  for  their  armament  and  the  cavalry.  And  so  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which 
d'hucydides  wrote  the  history. 

94.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  next 
dU miner,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  put  out  from  Catana,  and 
coasted  along  towards  the  Sicilian  Megara,  from  which  the 
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Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  their  tyrant  Gelo,  (as  I  have  he- 
ibre  mentioned,)  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  themselves  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  territory.  Having  landed  therefore,  they 
ravaged  the  country  ;  and  after  going  against  a  fort  of  tlie 
Syracusans  without  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  both  with 
their  land  force  and  sliips  to  the  river  Terias,  and  advancing 
inland,  both  laid  waste  the  plain,  and  fired  the  corn.  After 
falling  in  with  a  small  body  of  the  Syracusans,  killing  some  of 
them,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  returned  to  their  ships. 
When  they  had  sailed  back  to  Catan-a,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  provisions  there,  they  went  with  their  whole  force  against 
Centotripa,  a  town  of  the  Sicels,  and  returned  after  getting 
possession  of  it  by  capitulation,  burning  at  the  same  time  the 
corn  of  the  Inessmans  and  Ilyblaeans.  On  their  arrival  at  Ca- 
tana,  they  found  the  horsemen  come  from  Athens,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  without  their  horses,  but  with  their  equip¬ 
ments,  in  expectation  of  horses  being  provided  there,  with 
thirty  mounted  archers,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  also  marched 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  Cleonae,  but,  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  earthquake,  returned.  The  Argives,  after  this, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Thyrean  country,  which  lies  on 
their  borders,  and  took  much  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
which  was  sold  for  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  talents.  The 
commons  of  the  Thespians  also,  this  same  summer,  and  not 
long  after  what  has  been  mentioned,  having  attacked  those  in 
office  amongst  them,  did  not  get  the  better ;  but  Theban  suc¬ 
cours  having  arrived,  some  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and 
others  fled  the  country  and  went  to  Athens. 

96.  The  Syracusans,  the  same  summer,  hearing  that  the 
cavalry  had  joined  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
march  against  them,  and  thinking  that  unless  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  Epipolm,  a  precipitous  tract,  and  lying  right 
above  their  city,  they  could  not,  even  if  defeated  in  battle, 
be  easily  circumvallated,  they  determined  to  guard  The  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it,  that  the  enemy  might  not  gain  the  heights 

’  T«s  trpoaftacrEi’s  av'rwv,']  “  i,  e.  the  openings  in  the  cliff  at  different  points 
by  which  the  ridge  might  be  ascended,  and  particularly  the  ascent  by  Eiu-y- 

” _ Arnold.  On  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  and  the  military  operations 

L>efore  it,  see  his  excellent  Memoir  in  his  third  volume ;  as  well  as  the  other 
authorities  quoted  by  Poppo  in  his  note  on  eh.  98,  2. 
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without  their  observation  ;  for  in  no  other  way  could  they,  as 
they  thought,  elfect  it.  For  the  rest  of  the  position  rises 
high,  sloping  down  to  the  city,  and  being  all  visible  within  it : 
and  so  it  is  called  by  the  Syracusans,  from  lying  above  the  rest, 
“Epipoloe,”  [or  “Overton.”]  They,  then,  went  out  at  day-break 
with  all  their  forces  into  the  meadow  along  the  course  of  tlie 
river  Anapus,  (Hermocratesand  his  colleagues  having  just  come 
into  office  as  their  generals,)  and  held  a  review  of  their  lieavy- 
armed,  having  first  selected  from  those  troops  a  chosen  body 
of  six  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  an  exile  from 
Andros,  to  be  a  guard  for  Epipolm,  and  quickly  to  muster 
and  present  themselves  for  whatever  other  service  they  might 
be  rcquii'ed. 

97.  ^The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  review  the 
day  following  this  night,  having  already,  unobserved  by  them, 
made  the  coast  with  all  tlieir  armament  from  Catana,  opposite 
a  place  called  Leon,  about  six  or  seven  stades  from  Epipoho, 
and  having  landed  their  soldiers,  and  brought  their  ships  to 
anchor  at  Thapsus  ;  where  tliere  is  a  peninsula  running  out  into 
tlie  sea,  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  being  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  The  naval  armament 
of  tlie  Athenians  lay  quiet  at  Thapsus,  having  thrown  a  stock¬ 
ade  across  the  peninsula ;  but  the  land  forces  proceeded  at  full 
speed  to  Epipolce,  and  had  time  to  ascend  it,  on  the  side  of 
PEiryelus,  before  the  Syracusans,  on  perceiving  it,  could  come 
to  them  from  the  meadow  and  the  review.  They  came,  Iiow- 
ever,  against  them,  both  the  rest,  as  quickly  as  each  could,  and 
Diomilus,  with  his  six  hundred  :  but  they  had  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  five  and  twenty  stades  to  go,  before  they  came 
up  to  them  from  the  meadow.  Falling  on  them  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  considerable  disorder,  and  beiii" 
defeated  in  an  engagement  at  Epipolm,  the  Syracusans  re¬ 
turned  into  the  city,  Diomilus  being  killed,  and  about  three 
liundred  of  tlie  rest.  After  this,  the  Athenians  having  erected 
a  trophy,  and  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead  under  a 
truce,  came  down  the  next  day  to  the  city  itself ;  but  when 
they  did  not  come  out  against  them,  they  returned,  and  built  a 

'  i^t}T(t'^ouTo,  Knl  tXadou,  k.  t.  \.]  “  They  had  landed  their  men  during 
the  night,  and  had  then  stationed  their  ships  at  Thapsus;  -while  the  soldiers, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  after  a  brief  muster  of  their  force,  hastened  tc  ssccud 
to  the  Hog’s  Back  behind  Epipola;.” — Armld. 
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fort  on  Labdalum,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cliffs  of  Epip-oloa, 
iooking  towards  Megara,  to  be  a  magazine  for  tlicir  baggage 
and  treasures,  whenever  they  advanced  either  to  fight  or  to 
work  at  the  wall. 

98.  Not  long  after,  there  came  to  tliem  from  Segesta  three 
hundred  cavalry,  and  about  a  hundred  from  the  Sicels,  Naxians, 
and  some  others,  while  there  were  already  two  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Athens,  for  whom  they  had  received  some  horses 
from  the  Segestans  and  Catanacans,  and  had  bought  others; 
so  that  altogether  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  was 
/mistered.  Having  established  a  garrison  in  Eabdalum,  the 
Athenians  advanced  to  Syca,  where  they  posted  themselves, 
and  built  with  all  speed  ^  the  central  point  of  their  wall  of 
circumvallation.  'ihey  struck  the  Syracusan.s  with  constein- 
ation  by  the  rapidity  of  their  building  ;  and  consequently 
they  resolved  to  march  out  against  them  and  give  them  battle, 
and  not  allow  them  to  proceed  with  the  work.  When  they 
were  now  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against  each  othei,  the 
Syracusan  generals,  perceiving  that  their  forces  were  broken, 
and  did  not  easily  fall  into  line,  led  them  back  again  into  the 
city,  excepting  some  part  of  their  cavalry.  These,  staying 
behind,  prevented  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  stones, 
or  dispersing  to  any  great  distance;  until  -one  tribe  of  the 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  with  all  their  cavalry,  charged  and 
routed  the  Syracusan  horse,  killed  some  of  them,  and  erected 
a  trophy  for  this  cavalry  action. 

99.  The  next  day  some  of  the  Athenians  were  building  the 
wall  to  the  north  of  the  central  point,  while  others  were  collecting 
stones  and  timber,  and  laying  them  along  the  line,  to  the  point 
called  Trogilus  ;  keeping  in  the  direction  in  which  their  wall  of 
circumvallation  would  be  completed  in  the  shortest  distance  from 


iTslyKTav  'v'ov  kukXoi..]  To  avoid  appearing  to  assert  that  the  whole 
line  of  circumvallation  was  at  once  eompletcd,  I  have  rendei-ed  kvkKov  in  this 
passage  by  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  it  in  Arnold’s  note ;  where  he  says  that 
**  Q  /cuK'Xos  'Nvhicli  is  spoken  of  as  finished,  was  on  the  one  hand  a  part  of  the 
circumvallation,  but  was  also  a  complete  w'ork  in  itself, — something,  that  is, 
of  an  entrenched  camp,  which  was  to  he  the  point  of  junction  and  key  ot  the 
two  lines  -which  iverc  to  run  respectively  to  the  sea  hy  Trogilus,  and  to  the 

nreat  harbour,”  &c.  .  . 

i  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  VI.  111.  2,  that  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
different  tribes  at  Athens,  were  not  mixed  together  in  an  engagement,  hui 
were  kept  separate ;  an  arrangement  which  appears  from  eh.  100. 1,  to  have 
been  observed  by  the  Syracusans  also . 
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the  great  harbour  to  the  sea.  The  Syracusans  raeanwhi.e,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Hermocrates,  more  than  of  their  other  gene¬ 
rals,  were  no  longer  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  general  actions 
with  the  Athenians,  but  thought  it  better  to  build  a  counter- 
wall  in  the  dii'ection  in  which  they  intended  to  carry  tlieir 
works  ;  thinking  that  if  they  anticipated  them  with  this,  there 
would  be  an  interruption  to  their  lines  ;  and  that,  if  at  that  time 
they  should  come  to  oppose  them,  they  themselves  would  send 
a  part  of  their  forces  against  them,  and  have  time  to  occupy  the 
approaches  beforehand  with  their  palisade,  while  the  Athenians 
would  cease  from  their  work,  and  all  turn  their  attention  to 
them.  They  went  out,  therefore,  and  proceeded  to  build,  be¬ 
ginning  from  their  city,  and  carrying  a  cross  wall  below  the 
Athenian  lines,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  sacred  ground, 
and  erecting  wooden  towers.  The  ships  of  the  Athenians  had 
not  yet  sailed  round  from  Thapsus  into  the  great  harbour,  but 
the  Syracusans  still  commanded  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  conveyed  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  When  the  Syracusans  thought  that  those  parts  of 
their  counter-work  which  had  been  completed  by  means  of 
palisades  and  masonry  were  sufficient,  and  when  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  did  not  come  out  to  stop  them,  as  they  feared  that  the 
enemy  would  more  easily  contend  with  them  when  they  were 
divided,  and  at  the  same  time  wei'e  hurrying  to  complete  their 
own  wall  of  circumvallation  ;  the  Syracusans,  having  left  one 
tribe  to  guard  the  building,  returned  into  the  city.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  destroyed  their  pipes  which  ran 
under  ground  into  the  city,  carrying  water  for  drinking  ;  and 
having  watched  when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  Avere  in  their 
tents  at  mid-day,  and  some  of  them  had  even  gone  away  into 
the  city,  while  tliose  in  The  stockade  were  keeping  but  a  care¬ 
less  guard,  they  appointed  three  hundred  picked  men  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  cliosen  body  of  the  light  troops,  armed  for  the 
l)urpose,  to  run  suddenly  at  full  speed  to  the  counter-work, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  advaimed  in  two  divisions,  one  with 
one  of  the  generals  to  the  city,  in  case  they  should  come  to  the 
resciu',  the  other  with  the  other  general  to  the  stockade  near 
the  postern.  Accordingly  the  tlu’ee  hundred  assaulted  and 
took  the  stockade,  the  guard  evacuating  it,  and  taking  refuge 

*  *1/  Tu)  araupwfxari.^  “  Apparently  a  stockade  in  advance  of  the  crosj 
wall,  e7roT£i'xto-/xrt,  and  covering  the  approach  to  it.” — Arnold. 
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in  the  outworks  around  Temenites.  Their  pursuers  also  hurst 
in  with  them,  but,  after  getting  in,  were  loreibly  driven  out 
again  by  the  Syracusans,  and  some  few  ol  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  were  slain  there.  And  now  the  whole  army  hav¬ 
ing  returned,  threw  down  the  wall,  tore  up  the  palisades, 
transferred  the  pales  to  their  own  lines,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

101.  The  next  day  the  Athenians,  setting  out  from  their 
lines,  began  to  build  at  the  cliffs  over  the  marsh,  which  on  this 
side  of  Kpipolae  looks  towards  the  great  harbour,  and  in  which 
direction  their  wall  of  circumvallation  would  be  finished  in  the 
shortest  distance  by  their  going  down  over  the  plain  and  the 
marsh  to  the  harbour.  The  Syracusans  meanwhile  went  out, 
and  on  their  part  also  began  again  to  interrupt  the  line  by  a 
palisade,  commencing  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh  ;  and  at  the  same  time  dug  a  ditch  parallel  with  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  as  far  as  the  sea.  They,  after  their 
work  at  the  cliff  was  completed,  again  assaulted  the  palisade 
and  ditch  of  the  Syracusans.  They  had  ordered  their  fleet  to 
sail  round  from  Thapsus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
while  they  themselves  descended  at  dawn  from  Epipolte  into 
the  plain,  and  laying  doors  and  jdanks  over  the  marsh,  where 
'the  mud  was  most  firm,  crossed  it  upon  them,  and  in  the 
morning  carried  the  palisade,  excepting  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
the  ditch,  and  afterwards  the  remaining  part.  ^  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic¬ 
torious,  those  of  the  Syracusans  posted  on  the  right^  wing 
flying  to  the  city,  those  on  the  left,  to  the  river.  Wishing  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  these,  the  three  hundred  chosen  troops 
of  the  Atheniaais  pressed  on  at  full  speed  to  the  bridge;  but 
the  Syracusans  WGre  alarmed,  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  their 
forces  were  there,  closed  on  these  three  hundred,  louted 
them,  and  drove  them  in  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians. 
By  their  charge  the  tribe  posted  first  on  the  wing  was  also 
thrown  into  panic ;  on  observing  which,  Lamachus  came  to 
their  assistance  from  their  left,  with  a  few  archers  and  the  Ai- 
gives,  and  having  crossed  a  ditch  in  advance,  and  being  cutoff 
from  the  rest,  with  only  a  few  who  had  crossed  with  him,  was 
killed  with  five  or  six  of  his  men.  These  the  Syracusans  im¬ 
mediately  snatched  up,  and  had  time  to  get  over  the  river  into 
‘  Literally,  “where  it  was  muddy  and  most  fiim.  ” 
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a  place  of  security ;  while  their  own  troops  retreated,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Athenian  force  was  now  coming  against  them. 

102.  Meanwhile,  those  of  them  who  had  at  first  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  their  city,  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  resumed 
their  courage,  and  coming  thence,  themselves  drew  up  against 
the  Athenians  in  front  of  them,  and  sent  a  part  of  their  num¬ 
bers  to  the  lines  on  Epipolm,  thinking  they  should  take  them 
vvhile  unguarded.  And  they  did,  indeed,  take  and  destroy  their 
-  outwork  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  but  the  lines  themselves 
Nicias  prevented  their  taking,  as  he  happened  to  have  been 
left  behind  in  them  through  illness.  He  ordered  the  servants 
to  set  fire  to  the  engines,  and  all  the  timber  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  fiont  of  the  wall  ;  as  he  knew  that  for  want 
of  men  they  could  not  escape  in  any  other  way.  And  uicli 
was  the  result ;  for  the  Syracusans  no  longer  came  h^^ainst 
them  on  account  of  the  fire,  but  withdrew  again.  Indeed,  by 
this  time  succours  had  gone  up  to  the  lines  from  the  Athenians 
below,  who  had  repulsed  the  enemy  in  that  part  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  ships  from  Thapsus  were  sailing,  as  they  had 
be(;n  ordered,  into  the  great  harbour.  At  the  sight  of  this, 
those  on  the  heights  retreated  with  all  speed,  ami  the  whole 
army  of  the  Syracusans  retired  into  the  city,  thinking  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  with  their  present  force  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  building  of  the  wall  down  to  the  sea. 

103.  After  this,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  restoring 
their  dead  to  the  Syracusans  under  a  truce,  and  receiving 
hack  those  who  h.ad  flillen  with  Lamachus,  as  well  as  himself. 
And  as  they  now  had  with  them  their  whole  force,  both  naval 
and  military,  they  began  from  Epii)ola;  and  the  clifls,  and  cir- 

'  To  SiKUTrXtdpov  ■7rpoTt'i-)(^ia/jLa.^  Arnold  supposes  this  to  have  been  “  a 
sort  of  redoubt,  or  covering  outwork,  raised  before  that  part  of  the  line  on 
Avbicb  the  Athenians  were  at  work,  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to  cover 
the  stones,  timber,  enmes,  scaffoldings,  and  other  things  used  for  the  build¬ 
ing.”  But  the  cxjjression  seems  more  suitable  for  a  stationary  outwork, 
than  for  one  which,  according  to  this  description,  would  be  moved  about  as  the 
building  progressed ;  and  the  last  passage  in  which  the  building  operations  are 
mentioned,  transfers  them  from  Epipolai  to  ”  the  cliff,  which  formed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground  above  the  valley  of  the  Anapus.’ 
(Sec  eh.  101.  1,  with  Arnold’s  note  on  it.)  It  would  therefore  be  better,  ])ct- 
haps,  to  consider  the  outwork  in  question  to  have  been  intended  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  defence  for  the  central  point  of  the  lines,  -rdv  kukXo^,  in  which  Nicias 
might  naturally  have  been  1.  ft,  as  the  place  of  greatest  security.  The  engines 
and  timber  which  were  not  required  for  immediate  use,  might  have  been 
kept  near  the  redoubt  for  the  same  reason. 
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cumvallated  the  Syracusans  down  to  the  sea  with  a  double 
wall.  Provisions  were  now  brought  for  the  armament  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  Sicels  too,  who  before  were 
looking  to  see  how  things  went,  came  as  allies  to  the  Athenians; 
as  did  also  three  fifty-oared  galleys  from  Tyrrhenia.  And  every 
thing  else  was  prospering,  so  as  to  give  them  hope,  bor  the 
Syracusans  no  longer  thought  that  they  could  eseai)e  by  mili¬ 
tary  measures,  since  no  assistance  had  reached  them  from  the 
lAloponnese;  but  were  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  both 
among  themselves  and  to  Nicias  :  for  he  alone  held  the  com¬ 
mand  since  the  death  of  Lamachus.  No  decision,  indeed,  was 
come  to  ;  but,  as  was  natural  for  men  who  were  in  difficulties, 
and  besieged  more  closely  than  before,  many  discussions  were 
held  with  him,  and  still  more  in  the  city.  For  they  also  en¬ 
tertained  some  suspicion  of  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
present  misfortunes,  and  deposed  the  generals  under  whose 
command  these  things  had  befallen  them — thinking  that  it  was 
either  through  their  bad  fortune,  or  treason,  that  they  were 
sufferimr — and  chose  others  in  their  stead,  namely,  Heraclides, 
Elides,  and  Tellias. 

104.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  the  Lacedmmonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  off  Leucas,  wishing  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Sicily  with  all  speed.  When  therefore  tidings 
were  carried  to  them  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  same  falsehood,  namely,  that  Syracuse  was  by  this  tiim; 
entirely  circumvallated,  Gylippus  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
Sicily  ;  but  wishing  to  save  Italy,  he  himself,  and  Pythen  the 
Corinthian,  with  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  ships, 
crossed  the  Ionian  Sea  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tarentum  ; 
while  the  Corinthians  having  manned,  in  addition  to  their 
own  ten,  two  Leucadian  and  three  Ambracian  vessels,  were  to 
sail  after  them.  Gylippus,  then,  having  first  gone  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  Tarentum  to  Thuria,  on  the  ground  of  his  father’s 
having  formerly  been  presented  with  the  franchise  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  them  over,  weighed  anchor,  and 
coasted  along  Italy.  Having  been  caught,  when  opposite  the 
Terina3an  gulf,  by  a  wind  which  in  this  quarter  blows  vio¬ 
lently  and  steadily  from  the  north,  he  was  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  after  enduring  exceedingly  foul  weather,  again  made  Ta¬ 
rentum,  and  there  drew  up  and  refitted  such  of  his  ships  as 
had  sufcred  from  the  tempest.  Nicins  on  hearing  of  his  ap' 
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proacb,  despised  the  number  of  bis  sbip<=!,  (as  bad  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Thurians  also,)  and  tbouglit  tliat  tliey  were 
sailing  more  like  a  piratical  armament  than  any  thing  else  ; 
and  so  at  present  be  took  no  precautions  against  him. 

105.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  invaded  Argos,  themselves  and  their  allies,  and 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  Athenians  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships  ;  and  it  was 
these  that  broke  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a 
most  decisive  manner.  For  before  this  they  only  joined  in 
hostilities  with  the  Argives  and  IMantineans  by  plundering 
excursions  from  Pylus,  and  by  landing  on  the  other  coasts 
around  the  Peloponnese,  rather  than  on  the  Laconian ;  and 
though  the  Argives  often  desired  them  only  to  touch  at  Laco¬ 
nia  with  their  heav3'--armed,  and  to  Avithdraw  after  devastating 
it  with  them  ever  so  little,  t..:y  Avould  not  do  it.  But  at 
that  time,  liaving  landed  under  the  command  of  Pythodoriis, 
Lasspodias,  and  Demaratus,  at  Epidaurus  Limera,  Prasim, 
and  other  places,  they  ravaged  part  of  the  territory,  and  so 
rendered  the  excuse  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more  plausible  now 
for  defending  themselves  against  the  Athenians.  After  the 
Athenians  had  with  their  fleet  withdrawn  from  Argos,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  also,  the  Argives  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Phliasian  territory,  ravaged  part  of  their  land,  killed 
some  of  their  men,  and  retuimed  home. 


BOOK  VIL 


1.  Gylippus  and  Pytlien,  after  refitting  their  ships,  sailed 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Locri  Epizephyrii.  And 
now,  on  receiving  more  correct  information,  namely,  that 
Syracuse  was  not  yet  entirely  invested,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  party  coming  with  troops  to  enter  it  on  the  side 
of  Epipolge,  they  deliberated  whether  they  should  keep  Sicily 
on  their  right  hand,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  sailing  into  it ;  or 
whether,  keeping  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  should  first  sail  to 
llimera,  and  take  with  .them  both  the  people  there,  and  any 
other  forces  that  they  might  prevail  on  to  join  them,  and  so 
pi'oceed  by  land.  They  determined,  then,  to  sail  for  Uimera, 
especially  as  the  four  Athenian  ships  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  which  Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  being  at  Locri, 
notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  them,  had  sent  out.  Plaving 
anticipated  therefore  this  guard-squadron,  they  crossed  over  the 
strait,  and  after  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana,  arrived  at 
llimera.  While  they  were  there,  they  persuaded  the  Hime- 
rmans  to  join  them  in  the  war,  and  both  themselves  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  to  furnish  arms  for  such  of  the  seamen  from 
their  ships  as  had  none,  (for  they  had  drawn  up  their  sliips  on 
shore  at  llimera.)  They  also  sent  and  desired  the  Selinun- 
tines  to  meet  them  at  a  certain  place  with  all  their  forces. 
That  people  promised  to  send  them  a  force  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  as  did  the  Geloans  also,  and  some  of  the  Sicels,  who 
were  read}'"  to  join  them  with  much  greater  forwardness,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Archonidas,  who,  being 
king  over  some  of  the  Sicels  in  that  part,  and  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence,  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  because 
Gylippus  was  thought  to  have  come  from  Lacedaemon  in  a 
spirited  manner.  Thus  Gylippus  took  with  him  those  of  his 
own  seamen  and  Epibatce  who  were  provided  with  arms,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  the  Plimeraean  heavy  and  light 
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troops,  togfcther  mustering  about  a  tliousand,  with  a  hundred 
horse,  some  light-armed  and  horse  of  the  Selinuntines,  a  few 
Geloans,  and  a  thousand  Sicels  in  all,  and  so  advanced  against 
Syracuse. 

2.  The  Corinthians,  meanwhile,  were  coming  to  their  as¬ 
sistance  from  Leucas  with  their  otlier  ships  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  commanders,  who 
had  put  to  sea  last  of  all  with  a  single  vessel,  arrived  first  at 
Syracuse,  though  but  a  little  before  Gylippus.  Finding  them 
on  the  point  of  holding  an  assembly  to  consult  on  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  prevented  their  doing  so,  and  I’cassured 
them  by  saying  that  there  were  other  ships  still  sailing  iij), 
and  Gylippus,  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  command  of  them.  Upon  this  the  Syracusans  were  reas¬ 
sured,  and  immediately  went  out  in  full  force  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Gylippus  ;  for  by  this  time  tliey  perceived  liim  ac¬ 
tually  near  at  hand.  He,  having  taken  on  his  passage  Jetae,  a 
fortress  of  the  Sicels,  and  having  formed  his  men  for  battle, 
arriv(!d  at  Epipolae  ;  after  mounting  which,  on  the  side  by 
Euryelus,  where  the  Athenians  also  had  ascended  at  first,  lie 
advanced  in  company  with  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athe¬ 
nian  lines.  He  happened  to  have  come  at  so  critical  a  time, 
that  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  stades  lengtli  had  already 
been  completed  by  the  Athenians,  extending  to  the  great  har¬ 
bour,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  the  sea,  wliich  they 
were  still  building.  For  the  rest  of  their  lines,  to  Trogilus  on 
the  other  sea,  stones  had  already  been  laid  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance,  and  some  points  were  left  half  finished,  while 
others  were  entirely  completed.  To  such  extreme  danger  had 
Syracuse  been  reduced. 

3.  The  Athenians,  though  thrown  into  consternation  at  first 
by  tlie  sudden  attack  made  upon  them  by  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  quickly  drew  up  for  battle.  Gylippus  halted  near 
them,  and  sent  on  a  herald  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  chose  to 
depart  from  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking  what  belonged- to 
them,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  truce  to  that  effect.  They, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  sent  Iiim  back  again 
witliout  giving  any  answer.  After  this,  tliey  made  their  pre¬ 
parations  against  each  other.  And  Gylippus,  seeing  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  in  disorder  and  not  easily  falling  into  line,  drew  off  his 
Awccs  more  into  the  open  ground  ;  while  Nicias  did  not  lead 
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the  Athenians  against  them,  but  remained  still  near  his  own 
wall.  When  Gylippus  found  that  they  were  not  advancing, 
he  withdrew  his  army  to  what  is  called  the  citadel  of  Temen- 
ites,  and  there  they  stationed  tliemselves  for  the  night.  Tlie 
next  day  he  took  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  drew  them 
up  near  the  walls  of  the  Atlienians,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
the  relief  of  any  other  quarter,  while  he  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  men  he  found  in  it ;  the  place  not  being  within  sight  of 
the  Athenians.  On  the  same  day,  too,  a  trireme  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  moored  off  the  harbour,  was  taken  by  the  Syracusans. 

4.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  commencing 
at  the  city,  began  to  build  upwards  along  Epi poise  a  single 
wall  in  a  cross  direction,  that  the  Athenians,  if  they  could  not 
stop  their  progress,  might  no  longer  be  able  to  invest  them. 
The  Athenians  had  by  this  time  gone  up  to  the  heights,  after 
completing  their  wall  down  to  thesea  ;  and  there  being  one  weak 
part  in  the  Athenian  wall,  Gylippus  took  his  forces  by  night 
and  made  an  attack  upon  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  aware 
of  his  approach,  (for  they  happened  to  be  bivouacking  out¬ 
side,)  they  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  on  observing  which,  he  led 
back  the  troops  on  his  side  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The 
Athenians  having  then  raised  it  higher,  themselves  kept  guard 
at  this  point,  and  now  disposed  the  other  allies  along  the  rest 
of  the  works  as  they  were  severally  to  man  them.  Nicias  de¬ 
termined  also  to  fortify  what  is  called  Plemyrium,  a  headland 
opposite  the  city,  which  runs  out  beyond  the  great  harbour, 
and  narrows  its  mouth.  If  this  were  fortified,  he  thought  tliat 
the  introduction  of  provisions  would  be  more  easily  effected  ; 
as  they  would  carry  on  their  blockade  from  a  less  distance,  near 
*  the  port  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  and  would  not,  as  now, 
put  out  against  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour,  in 
case  of  their  stirring  at  all  with  their  fleet.  And  he  now  paid 
more  attention  to  the  maritime  operations  of  the  war,  seeing 
that  their  affairs  by  land  were  more  hopeless  since  the  arrival 
of  Gylippus.  Having,  therefore,  crossed  over  with  a  body  of 
troops  and  his  ships,  he  completed  the  building  of  three  forts  i 
in  which  were  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  stores  ;  the 

’  i.  e.  the  lesser  port,  as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  frcui  the  greater,  in 
which  the  Atheiiim  fleet  now  lay. 
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larger  boats  and  tlie  fast-sailing  ships  being  now  also  mcored 
there.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  chiefly  at  that  finic 
that  the  wasting  of  the  crews  first  began.  For  as  they  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  water,  and  that  not  close  at  hand  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  as  the  sailors  from  time  to  time  went  out  to  gather  fire¬ 
wood,  they  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  horse,  which  had  the 
command  of  the  country.  For  a  third  part  of  their  caValry 
had  been  posted  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  small  town  in  the 
Olympieum,  with  an  eye  to  the  troops  on  Plemyrium,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  mai’ching  out  to  commit  ravages.  Meanwhile  Ni- 
cias  learned  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthian  ships  also  were 
sailing  to  the  island,  and  sent  twenty  vessels  to  watch  for  them, 
with  orders  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  about  Locri,  llhe- 
gium,  and  the  approaches  to  Sicily. 

5.  Gylippus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  building  the  wall 
across  Epipolas — making  use  of  the  stones  which  the  Athenians 
before  had  thrown  down  along  the  line  for  their  own  use — and 
leading  out  continually  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  and 
drawing  them  up  before  the  works  ;  while  the  Athenians  form¬ 
ed  their  line  against  them.  When  Gylippus  thought  it  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity,  he  commenced  the  attack  ;  and,  having 
closed  in  battle,  they  fought  in  the  space  between  tlie  works, 
where  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans  was  of  no  use.  When 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  thus  been  defeated,  and 
had  taken  up  their  dead  under  truce,  and  after  the  Athenians 
had  erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  called  his  army  together,  and 
said,  that  “  the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  ;  for  he  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  by 
his  arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  be  had  made  too  far 
within  the  works:  Avherefore  he  would  now  lead  them  airain 
to  the  charge.  And  he  begged  them  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  this  view  of  tlie  case — that  they  would  not  have  the  worse, 
as  regarded  forces,  and  tliat  with  respect  to  resolution,  it  would 
be  intolerable  if  they  sliould  not  determine,  Peloponnesians 
and  Dorians  as  they  were,  to  get  the  better  of  lonians,  and 
islanders,  and  a  mi,\ed  rabble  of  men,  and  to  drive  them  out 
of  their  country.” 

6.  After  this,  wiien  a  fiivourable  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self,  he  led  them  a  second  time  against  the  enemy.  Now 
Nicias  and  the  Athenians  thought,  that  even  if  the  Syracusans 
should  not  wish  to  commence  an  engagement,  it  was  necessary 
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for  themselves  not  to  permit  their  wall  to  be  carried  past  their 
own  :  for  by  this  time  the  enemy’s  work  hfid  all  but  passed  the 
termination  of  the  Athenian  lines  ;  and  if  it  went  on  any  fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  at  once  all  the  same  to  them,  whether  they  were 
continually  fighting  and  victorious,  or  did  not  fight  at  all ;  and 
therefore  they  advanced  to  meet  the  Syracusans.  Gylippus 
led  his  heavy-armed  further  beyond  tlie  fortifications  of  the 
two  parties  than  before,  and  so  engaged  them,  posting  his  ca¬ 
valry  and  dart-men  on  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  open 
space  where  the  works  connected  with  both  walls  terminated. 
During  the  battle,  the  cavalry  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  routed  it ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  the  rest  of  the  army  also  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Syracusans,  and  driven  within  their  lines.  The 
following  night  they  had  time  to  build  up  to  the  Athenian 
works,  and  to  pass  them  ;  so  that  now  they  could  no  longer  be 
stopped  by  the  enemy,  while  they  deprived  them,  even  if  vic¬ 
torious,  of  all  chance  of  investing  the  city  in  future. 

7.  After  this,  the  remaining  twelve  vessels  of  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  Anibraciots,  and  Leucadians,  having  eluded  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  guard-force,  sailed  into  harbour,  under 
the  command  of  Erasinides,  a  Corinthian,  and  joined  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  in  completing  the  remainder  of  their  works  up  to  the 
cross  Gvall.  And  now  Gylippus  went  away  into  the  rest  of 

^  ^vvE'rsLXLara.v  to  Xolttov,  k.  t.  X.]  Gciller  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  under¬ 
stand  this  of  the  completion  of  the  Syracusan  counter-work,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  before  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  at  some  points  where 
the  position  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  others,  but  to  have  been  now 
carried  to  an  uniform  height  up  to  the  Athenian  wall,  here  called  toD  tynap- 
(TLov  te'ixovs,  as  running  at  right  angles  to  the  counter-work.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
like  every  other  that  has  been  proposed.  E or  the  supposition  of  the  counter¬ 
work  having  been  left  in  an  imperfect  state  has  nothing  whatever  to  support 
it  in  our  author’s  description  of  it  in  the  preceding  chapters,  which  would 
naturally,  1  think,  lead  one  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Nor  does  the 
description  of  the  actual  surface  of  Epipohe,  as  given  in  Arnold’s  Memoir, 
make  it  probable  that  there  Avould  he,  in  the  course  of  the  wall,  any  points 
of  such  natural  strength  as  to  have  encouraged  them  to  dispense,  even  for  a 
time,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  securing  their  work ;  as  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  it  passed  over  any  of  the  “four  decided  slopes  of  rock,”  by 
which  alone  the  “  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  ascent”  is  broken.  And 
although  tyKnpcTLou,  as  “a  mere  relative  expression,”  might  be  applied  to 
either  of  the  two  works  whose  relative  position  it  describes,  it  is  surely  most 
improbable,  that  after  using  it  as  our  author  undoubtedly,  I  think,  does  in 
every  other  passage  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Syracusans,  he  should 
in  tins'  single  instance  employ  it  in  the  very  contrary  manner.  Or  theso 
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Siouj  for  forces,  intending  to  raise  tkem  both  for  sea  and  land 
service  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  over  any  of  the  cities 
that  was  either  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  or  had  hitherto  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  war.  Other  ambassadors  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  and  Corinthians  were  also  sent  to  Lacedaemon  and 
Corinth,  in  order  that  a  fresh  force  might  be  sent  over  to 
them,  in  whatever  way  might  answer  best,  whether  in  mer¬ 
chantmen,  or  boats,  or  any  how  else ;  since  the  Atlienians  too 
were  sending  for  reinforcements.  Moreovei',  the  vSyracusans 
proceeded  to  man  and  practise  a  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attempt  in  that  way  also,  and  were  in  other  re¬ 
spects  much  more  full  of  confidence. 

8.  Nicias  observing  this,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy’s 
strength  and  their  own  difficulties  were  every  day  increasing, 
sent,  on  his  side  also,  to  Athens  ;  having,  indeed,  on  many 
other  occasions  sent  messeimers  at  the  time  of  their  several 

O 

opcration.s,  but  doing  so  then  especially,  because  he  thought 

grounds  I  think  that  Arnold’s  hypothc.sis  is,  on  the  Avholc,  more  probable  ; 
viz.  that  he  alludes  to  some  additional  work  carried  out  b}'  the  Avhole  force 
ot  the  Syracusans  from  the  city  Avail,  to  join,  and  so  strengthen,  the  countcr- 
Avall.  Or,  if  this  should  be  thought  inconsistent  Avith  the  terms  in  Avhich  the 
counter-wall  is  afterwards  described,  ch.  42.  4,  the  joint  operations  here 
spoken  of,  niay  perhaps  refer  more  generally  to  the  building  of  out-Avorks,  ex¬ 
tending  at  intervals  uja  to  it;  especially  as  three  such  irpoTSf^ia/naTa  are 
actually  mentioned  as  existing  there,  (ch.  43. 4,)  though  avc  are  not  expressly 
told  Avhen  they  Avere  raised.— With  regard  to  the  A'erb  gucE-rstxio-ai/  being 
used  Avith  lyfercnee  to  the  nominatiA’e  ai  z/f/ts,  I  cannot  agree  Avith  Arnold 
that  “  this  is  not  the  Avay  in  AA'hich  Thucydides  commonly  Avrites  ;  ”  or  sup¬ 
pose,  for  this  reason  at  least,_that  “  something  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.” 
'I  he  other  conclusion  mentioned  by  him  seems  much  more  probable,  viz. 
“  that  the  Avholc  passage  AA-as  Avritten  carelessly.”  There  avoaiUI  seem  to  be 
no  abstract  reason  AA'hy  actions  should  not  be  attributed  to  shijzs,  Avhich 
could  only  have  been  performed  by  the  men  in  them ;  in  the  same  Avay  as 
they  arc  continually  attributed  by  our  author  to  countries,  cities,  &c.  And 
the  folloAving  passages,  amongst  others  Avhich  might  be  quoted,  ajzpcar  to 
prove  that  ”  this  is  the  Avay  in  AA'hich  Thucydides  Avrites,”  at  least  not  unfre- 
qAicntly : — I.  116.  1,  trvxov  yap  al  /akv  (i.  c.  a-wv  vtwi;)  sttI  Kagias  hTrpoaKO- 
■Triiu  Tmv  'I'oiviaawu  ^swi/  oixoiJ-tvai,  al  S'  t-rrl  Xiov  Kal  Aiatov  'wtpiuyytX- 
Kovaui  IT  69.  1,  k-rtpa's  S'  iirl  Kapias  Kal  Auvias  Kal  MEXiiaav- 

/nov  aTpuTijyov,  ottws  'ravrd  te  dpyvpoXoywai  Kal  to  Xiittikov  twv 
Ut\o7roiw]rTiwufM>i  iwtlv,  k.  t.  X.  III.  33. 1,  3,  yap  VTroTpi  XaXa/jLivius 
xal  \lapd\ov  srt  Ttpl  KXdpou  oppuw,—avTdyyeXoL  S'  uvtov  iSoucrai  kv  Tyj 
KXf'qiw  f;  T£  IldpaXos  Kal  kj  'EaXap.Lvia  ’kcppaaai’. — Broomfield  most  strano-cly 
miai-eirrcsents  the  meaning  both  of  Thucydides  and  ol  Bishop  ThirlAvallt  by 
givixig  in  his  note,  as  the  translation  of  pLtxpi  toD  kyKapaiov  xtivouf  ’the 
Avords,^‘‘ beyond  the  interval  AA’herc  the  tAvo  AA'alls  converged  toAvards ’each 
other ;  ”  Avhich  arc  evidently  intended  by  the  liistorian  thus  misquoted  to  be 
explanatory  of  l^w  twv  Tiixkkv,  ch.  6,  2. 
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that  they  were  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  that  unless  those 
at  home  recalled  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  sent  out  no 
small  reinforcement,  there  was  no  hope  of  preservation  for 
them.  Fearing,  however,  that  those  who  were  sent  by  liim, 
either  through  incapacity  for  speaking,  or  through  being  defi¬ 
cient  '  in  sense,  or  from  a  wish  to  say  something  to  please  the 
multitude,  should  not  report  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  thinking  that  by  this  means,  more  than  any 
other,  tlie  Athenians  would  learn  his  own  sentiments,  without 
tlieir  being  at  all  obscured  by  tlie  messenger,  and  so  would 
deliberate  on  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  those 
whom  he  sent  departed  with  the  letter  and  all  that  tliey  were 
to  say  ;  while  he  himself  attended  to  tlie  affairs  of  the  arma¬ 
ment,  being  engaged  now  in  precautionary  measures,  rather 
than  in  perils  voluntarily  incurred. 

9.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  Evetion,  an  Athenian 
general,  having  in  concert  with  Perdiccas  marched  against 
Amphipolis  with  a  numerous  bodj^  of  Thracians,  did  not  take 
the  city,  but  after  bringing  round  some  triremes  into  the  Stry- 
mou,  blockaded  it  from  the  river,  making  his  approaches  from 
Ilimerannn.  And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

10.  The  following  winter,  the  messengers  of  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  they  stated  by  word  of  mouth  what  had  been  told 
them,  answered  whatever  further  question  any  one  asked,  and 
delivered  the  letter ;  which  the  secretary  of  state  came  for¬ 
ward  and  read  to  the  Athenians,  being  to  the  following  purport : 

11.  “With  our  former  operations,  Athenians,  you  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  letters  ;  but  at  present, 
it  is  especially  seasonable  that  you  should  deliberate  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  we  are  in.  When,  then,  we  had  in 
many  engagements  defeated  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  and  had  built  the  walls  in  which  we  are  now  lying, 
Gjlippus,  the  Lacedmmonian,  came  with  an  army  from  the 
Peloponnese  and  some  of  the  cities  in  Sicily.  And  though 
in  the  first  battle  he  was  beaten  by  us,  in  the  one  fought  the 
next  day  we  were  driven  from  the  field  by  numerous  cavalry 
and  dart-men,  and  retired  within  our  walls.  At  present, 

*  'yi/a»iUjjs.  J  In  corroboration  of  Arnold’s  argument  for  this  reading  in 
preference  to  fiuii fill's,  compare  the  three  requisite  (jualiheations  of  an  oiator, 
mentioned  II.  GO.  5,  os  oiidsvdi  olofiuL  %<-cwv,  eIvui  yvwvai  te  tu  diovra  Ka\ 
ipf  ijPEvaai  ravra,  (ptXoiroXi^  te  kuI  Kpsia-awp,  /c.  ?  .  \. 
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therefore,  we  have  ceased  working  at  our  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy’s  numbers,  and  are  lying 
still ;  (for  we  should  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  our  force,  since  the  guarding  of  our  lines  has  exhaust¬ 
ed  a  considerable  part  of  our  heavy-armed ;)  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  carried  past  us  a  single  wall,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  invest  them,  unless  one  should 
assault  this  counter-work  with  a  large  force,  and  take  it. 
And  the  consequence  is,  that  we  who  are  thought  to  be  be¬ 
sieging  others,  are  rather  being  besieged  ourselves,  as  far  as 
operations  by  land  are  concerned ;  for  we  cannot  even  go  out 
far  into  the  country  because  of  their  horse. 

12.  “They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Peloponnese 
for  fresh  troops,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  cities  in  Sicily, 
to  persuade  some  of  them  which  are  at  present  neutral  to  join 
in  the  war,  and  to  bring  from  others,  if  he  can,  an  additional 
land  force,  as  well  as  naval  armament.  For  they  intend,  as  I 
hear,  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  our  walls  with  their  army, 
and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  fleet.  And  let  none  of  you 
think  it  strange  that  I  say  hy  sea  also.  For  although,  (as  the 
enemy  also  are  aware,)  our  fleet  was  at  first  in  fine  condition, 
as  regards  both  the  soundness  of  the  ships  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  their  creWs,  yet  now  both  the  ships  are  leaky,  from 
having  already  been  at  sea  so  long  a  time,  and  the  crews  have 
been  wasted  ;  it  being  impossible  to  haul  up  and  careen  the 
vessels,  because  those  of  the  enemy,  being  more  than  equal  in 
number,  are  continually  causing  expectation  of  their  sailing 
against  us.  For  they  are  seen  practising,  and  it  rests  with 
them  to  make  the  attack  [when  they  please]  ;  and  they  have 
greater  facility  of  careening  their  ships,  since  they  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  blockading  others. 

13.  “We,  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  enjoy  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  though  with  a  great  superabundance  of  ships,  and 
though  we  were  not  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  keep  guard  with 
all  of  them.  For  if  we  relax  our  vvatching  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  we  shall  have  no  provisions ;  since  even  now  we  find 
dilliculty  in  bringing  them  in  past  their  city.  On  this  account 
our  crews  have  been  wasted  and  are  still  wasting  ;  as  some  of 
our  seamen,  in  consequence  of  their  fetching  wood,  of  foraging, 
and  of  distant  watering,  arc  cut  off  by  their  cavalry  ;  while 
our  servants,  since  we  have  been  reduced  to  an  equal  footing. 
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desert  from  ns,  and  those  of  the  foreigners  who  went  on  board 
as  pressed  men  straightway  depart  to  the  several  cities  ;  while 
those,  again,  who  were  at  first  elated  by  the  high  pay,  and 
supposed  that  they  were  going  to  make  money,  rather  than  to 
fight,  since  they  have  unexpectedly  seen  Loth  the  fleet  and 
every  thing  else  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  offering  resistance 
to  us,  either  leave  us  on  finding  some  excuse  for  going  over 
to  the  enemy,  or  in  whatever  way  they  severally  can,  ('  and 
Sicily  is  a  large  country  ;)  while  in  some  instances,  by  engaging 
in  traffic  themselves,  after  persuading  the  captains  to  take 
Hyccarian  slaves  on  board  in  their  stead,  they  have  destroyed 
the  perfection  of  our  navy. 

14.  “For  you,  to  whom  I  am  writing,  know  that  ^the  flower 
of  a  crew  is  limited  in  number,  and  that  there  are  but  few  sea¬ 
men  who  will  get  a  ship  under  weigh,  or  keep  the  rowing  in 
time.  But  the  most  distressing  of  all  these  things  is,  that  I, 
their  general,  have  no  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses, 
(for  your  tempers  are  difficult  to  command,)  and  that  we  have 
no  means  of  recruiting  our  ships’  crews,  (which  the  enemy  can 
do  from  many  quarters,)  but  both  what  is  kept,  and  what  is 
expended,  must  be  taken  from  what  we  brought  with  us.  For 
the  cities  which  are  at  present  in  alliance  with  us,  namely, 
Naxos  and  Catana,  are  powerless.  If,  indeed,  one  additional 
advantage  be  still  gained  by  the  enemy,  I  mean,  that  the 
places  in  Italy  which  supply  us  with  food,  seeing  the  con¬ 
dition  we  are  in,  and  in  case  of  your  not  reinforcing  us,  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
them  without  a  single  battle,  through  our  being  ^  starved  out.  I 
might,  it  is  true,  have  had  more  agreeable  things  than  these  to 
write  to  yon,  but  none  more  useful,  if  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  deliberate  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  affairs  here.  And  be¬ 
sides,  knowing  as  I  do  your  temper,  that  you  wish,  indeed,  to 
reeeive  the  most  pleasing  statements,  but  find  fault  afterwards, 
should  any  thing  in  consequence  of  them  turn  out  different 

'  And,  therefore,  as  he  implies,  “  there  were  so  many  points  of  refuge  open 
to  thum  that  their  escape  was  easily  effected.”  See  Arnold’s  note. 

^  OTL  /JpaYsIa  aKfxi]  TrXTjjOWjuaTos.]  Or,  as  others  take  it,  “  that  the  bloom 
of  a  crew  is  but  of  brief  duration.”  But  that  statement  has  been  already 
made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  see  3  ;  and  the  words  wliich  follow  are  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  explain  this  expression. 

•*  t<7ro\iopKr,dinTa)i>.]  Literally,  “  compelled  to  surrender;”  but  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Arnold’s  version,  which  I  have  adopted,  seems  proved  by  the  piis* 
aage  quoted  by  him  from  I.  134.  2,  i^EiroXiopKncrav  Xifiw. 
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tc  what  you  expected,  I  thought  it  safer  to  lay  the  truth  be« 
fore  you. 

15.  “  And  now  be  assured  of  this,  that  for  tlie  business  on 
wliich  we  first  came  here,  neither  your  troops  nor  your  gene¬ 
rals  have  become  inadequate :  but  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is 
being  united  together,  and  a  fresh  force  is  expected  by  them 
Irom  the  Peloponnese,  you  must  now  deliberate  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  your  troops  are  not  a  match  even  for  tlieir  present 
enemies,  but  that  you  must  either  recall  these,  or  send  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  them  another  armament  not  less  numerous,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval,  and  no  small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  some 
one  to  succeed  me,  since  I  am  unable  to  remain  at  my  post  in 
consequence  of  a  nephritic  disease.  And  I  think  that  I  may 
claim  some  consideration  at  your  hands  ;  for  when  I  was  in 
health,  I  did  you  much  service  during  the  periods  of  mj^  com¬ 
mand.  But  whatever  you  mean  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring,  and  without  any  delay  ;  since  the  enemy 
Avill  in  a  short  time  provide  themselves  with  the  succours  from 
Sicily,  and  though  not  so  quickly  Avith  those  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesc,  yet  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  in  some  ]•(’- 
spects  they  Avill  elude  your  observation,  as  before,  and  in  others 
Avill  anticipate  you.” 

16.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias’s  letter.  The  Athenians, 
after  hearing  it,  did  not  allow  him  to  resign  his  command,  but 
till  the  arrival  of  others  who  were  elected  as  his  colleagues, 
they  joined  with  him  two  of  those  who  were  there  on  the  spot, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  that  he  might  not  in  his  illness 
bear  the  labour  alone;  Avhile  at  the  same  time  they  voted  to 
send  fresh  forces,  both  naval  and  militaiy,  composed  of  Athe¬ 
nians  on  the  muster-roll,  and  of  their  allies.  They  also  elected 
as  his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eury- 
medon  son  of  Thucles ;  the  latter  of  Avhom  they  despatched 
to  Sicily  immediately,  about  the  Avinter  solstice,  Avith  ten 
ships,  a  hundred  and  tAventy  talents  of  silver,  and  orders  to 
tell  the  troops  there  that  succours  Avould  come  to  them,  and 
that  attention  Avould  be  paid  to  their  interests. 

17.  Demosthenes',  in  the  mean  time,  stayed  behind,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  expedition,  intending  to  start  as  soon 
as  it  was  spring  ;  Avhile  he  sent  the  allies  Avord  to  levy  troops, 
and  got  ready  at  home  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed.  The 
Athenians  also  sent  twenty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Pelo- 
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ponnese,  and  to  keep  guard  that  none  might  cross  over  from 
Corinth  and  the  Peloponnese  to  Sicily.  For  the  Corinthians, 
after  the  ambassadors  came  to  them,  and  brought  a  more  la- 
vourable  report  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  thinking  that  they  had  not 
been  unseasonable  in  sending  their  former  squadron,  were 
now  much  more  encouraged,  and  prepared,  on  their  part,  to 
despatch  heavy-armed  troops  for  Sicily  in  vessels  of  burden, 
as  the  Lacedtemonians  did  likewise  from  the  rest  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnese.  The  Corinthians  manned  also  five  and  twenty  tri¬ 
remes,  to  try  the  result  of  a  battle  with  the  squadron  keeping 
watch  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  there  might  be 
less  able  to  prevent  their  transports  from  putting  out,  having 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Corinthian  line  of  triremes  drawn  up 
against  them. 

18.  The  Lacediemonians  prepared,  too,  for  their  invasion  of 
Attica,  both  in  accordance  with  their  own  previous  resolution, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
since  they  had  heard  of  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent 
fi’om  Athens  to  Sieily ;  that  they  might  be  stopped  by  an  in¬ 
cursion  being  made  into  tlie  country.  Alcibiades  also  kept 
urgently  advising  them  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  not  to  let  the 
Avar  rest.  But  most  of  all  had  they  gained  confidence,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  that  the  Athenians,  being  engaged  in  a 
two-fold  war  Avith  both  themselves  and  the  Siceliots,  would 
be  more  easily  subdued ;  and  also  because  they  considered 
them  to  have  first  broken  the  truce.  For  in  the  former  course 
of  hostilities  they  thought  the  guilt  lay  more  on  their  OAvn 
side,  both  because  the  Thebans  had  entered  Platma  during  a 
time  of  truce;  and  because,  Avhen  it  had  been  specified  in 
the  former  treaty,  that  none  should  take  up  arms  against 
others,  if  they  Avere  Avilling  to  submit  to  a  judicial  decision, 
they  themselves  had  not  listened  to  the  Athenians  Avhen  ap¬ 
pealing  to  such  a  decision.  On  which  account  they  considered 
that  they  Avere  justly  unsuccessful,  and  made  both  their  mis¬ 
fortune  at  Pylus,  and  Avhatever  other  might  have  befallen 
them,  a  subject  of  ^  serious  reflection.  But  when  the  Athenians 
had  set  out  from  Argos  with  those  thirty  ships,  and  ravaged  a 
part  of  Epidaurus,  Prasioe,  and  some  other  places,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  Avere  also  ^  spreading  devastation  from  Pylus  ; 

‘  Or,  “  of  religious  scruple,”  as  in  some  other  passages. 

*  iXytrrevoi/To.]  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  “they,  the  Laceda?mouian« 
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and  wheil  they  refused  to  intrust  tlie  matter  to  arbitration, 
though  the  Lacedfemonians,  as  often  as  ditferences  had  arisen 
concerning  any  of  the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  appealed  to 
a  judicial  decision  ;  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
that  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  in  the  former  instance  had 
been  committed  by  themselves,  had  now,  again,  come  in  the 
same  way  to  attach  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
eager  for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  during  this  winter  they 
sent  round  to  their  allies  orders  for  iron,  and  were  getting  all 
the  tools  ready  for  building  their  fort.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  themselves  raising  supplies,  and  compelling  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  despatching  in  the 
merchantmen  succours  to  those  in  Sicily.  And  so  the  Avinter 
ended,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

19.  The  following  spring,  at  its  very  commencement,  the 
Lacediemonians  and  their  allies  made  a  very  early  incursion 
into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedmmonians.  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  ra¬ 
vaged  the  parts  of  the  country  about  the  plain,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fortify  Decelea,  dividing  the  work  amongst  the  con¬ 
tingents  of  the  different  states.  The  place  is  distant  from  the 
city  of  Athens  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stades,  and  about 
the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from  Boeotia.  Now  the  fortress 
was  raised  for  the  annoyance  of  the  plain  and  the  richest  parts 
of  the  country,  being  visible  as  far  as  Athens.  Thus,  then, 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica,  and  their  allies,  were  engaged 
with  their  building.  Those  in  the  Peloponnese,  about  the 
same  time,  were  sending  off  their  heavy-armed  troops  to 
Sicily  in  the  merchantmen,  the  Lacedaemonians  having  pick¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes, 
amounting  both  together  to  seven  hundred,  with  Eccritus,  a 
vSpartan,  in  command  of  them,  and  the  Boeotians,  three  hun¬ 
dred  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of  Xeno  and  Nico,  The¬ 
bans,  and  Ilegesander,  a  Thespian.  These  started  amongst 

Avcro  continually  being  plunclcrocl ;  ”  referring  to  V.  14.  2,  \i}(TTtvofxivn^  tt/s 
Xfjipns  tK  Tit'S  ITeXoii.  Toppo  prefers  the  active  sense,  and  is  inclined  to  ad¬ 
mit  k\it(TTEvov,  as  Decker  lias  done  on  the  anthority  of  one  MS.,  the  middle 
form  not  being  used  elsewhere.  As  both  the  preceding  and  folloAving  verbs 
refer  to^  the  Athenians,  the  change  of  subject  is  certainly  A^ery  harsh,  it 
i\it(TTs.uovTo  be  referred  to  the  Lacedrcinonians ;  even  more  so,  I  think,  than 
in  that  remarkable  instance  which  occurs  II.  3.  3, 
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tt'.e  first  from  Taenarus^  in  Laconia,  and  put  out  into  the  open 
sea.  Not  long  after  them,  the  Corinthians  despatched  five  hun¬ 
dred  heavy-armed,  some  from  Corinth  itself,  and  some  hired 
from  Arcadia  besides,  having  appointed  Alexarchus,  a  Cor¬ 
inthian,  to  the  command  of  them.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent 
olf,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Corinthians,  two  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  the  command  of  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  In  the 
mean  time  the  five  and  twenty  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which 
had  been  manned  in  the  winter,  were  stationed  in  opposition 
to  the  twenty  Athenian  vessels  at  Naupactus,  till  they  had  got 
tliese  heavy-armed  on  board  the  merchantmen  out  to  sea :  for 
which  purpose,  indeed,  they  had  been  originally  manned,  that 
the  Athenians  might  not  attend  to  the  merchantmen  so  much 
as  to  the  triremes. 

20,  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  of  the  fortifica 
tion  of  Decelea,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring, 
sent  thirty  ships  to  'cruise  round  the  Peloponnese,  under  the 
command  of  Charicles  son  of  Apollodorus,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Argos  also,  and  call  for  a  contingent  of  their  heavy¬ 
armed  to  go  on  board,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance. 
Demosthenes,  too,  they  despatched  to  Sicily,  as  they  had  in¬ 
tended,  with  sixty  Athenian  ships,  and  five  Chian,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll,  and  as  many 
islanders  as  they  could  possibly  raise  from  the  several  places  ; 
while  they  also  supplied  themselves  from  the  other  subject  allies 
with  whatever  they  could  get  in  any  quarter  that  would  be  of 
service  for  the  war.  Moreover,  he  was  instructed,  as  he  sailed 
round,  to  join  Charicles  first  in  his  military  measures  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia.  So  Demosthenes,  after  sailing  to  Ailgina, 
waited  for  any  part  of  the  armament  that  might  have  been 
left  behind,  as  well  as  for  Charicles  to  fetch  the  Argive  troops. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  period  of  this  spring,  Grylip- 
pus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he  had 
persuaded  to  join  him  as  large  a  number  of  troops  as  he  re¬ 
spectively  could.  And  now,  having  called  the  Syracusans  to¬ 
gether,  he  said  that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  ships  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  try  the  experiment  of  a  sea-fight ;  for  that  he 
hoped  to  produce  thereby  a  result  worth  the  risk,  towards  the 
issue  of  the  war.  Hermocrates,  too,  most  earnestly  joined 
him  in  trying  to  persuade  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
want  courage  for  attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea  ;  observing, 
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“  that  that  people  had  no  more  tlian  tliemselves  enjoyed  an 
hereditary  and  perpetual  experience  at  sea,  but  had  become  a 
naval  power  after  being,  even  more  than  the  Syracusans,  an 
inland  one  ;  and  only  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  Medes.  And  to  men  of  a  daring  character,  like  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  those  who  were  daring  in  opposition  to  them  would  ap¬ 
pear  most  formidable :  for  the  terror  with  which  that  people 
paralysed  their  enemies,  not,  in  some  cases,  by  being  superior 
to  them  in  power,  but  by  attacking  them  with  confidence, 

‘  t/ie?/,  too,  would  in  the  same  way  strike  into  their  opponents. 
And  he  was  well  assured,  he  said,  that  the  Syracusans,  by  un¬ 
expectedly  daring  to  offer  resistance  to  the  navy  of  the  Atlie- 
nians,  would  in  a  greater  degree  gain  advantage  from  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy  on  that  account,  than  the  Athenians  by 
their  skill  would  harm  tlie  unskilful  Syracusans.  He  urged 
them  therefore  to  proceed  to  tlie  trial  with  their  fleet,  and  not 
to  shrink  from  it.”  Accordingly  the  Syracusans,  at  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  Gylippus,  Hermocrates,  and  whoever  else  joined 
them,  resolved  on  the  sea-fight,  and  proceeded  to  man  their 
ohips. 

22.  When  Gylippus  had  prepared  the  fleet  for  action,  he 
took  the  whole  army  under  cover  of  the  niglit,  and  himself  in¬ 
tended  to  assault  by  land  the  forts  on  Plemyriiun,  wliile  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  agreement,  thirty-five  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  triremes  sailed  to  the  attack  from  the  great  harbour, 
and  forty-five  sailed  round  from  the  lesser,  where  their  arse¬ 
nal  was  situated  ;  wishing  to  effect  a  junction  with  those 
within,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sail  against  Plemyrium,  in 
order  tliat  the  enemy  might  be  disconcerted  by  an  attack  on 
both  sides.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  witlr 
all  speed  manned  sixty  sliips  to  oppose  them,  with  five  and 
twenty  of  them  engaged  the  five  and  thirty  of  the  Syracusans 
that  were  in  the  great  liarbour,  and  with  the  remainder  went 
to  meet  those  tliat  were  sailing  round  from  the  arsenal.  Thus 
they  immediately  entered  into  action  before  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbour,  and  for  a  long  time  resisted  each  other,  the  one 
side  wishing  to  force  an  entrance,  the  other  being  anxious  to 
prevent  them. 

’  Knl  (rtprt9,  K.  t.  X.]  Or,  “  they  ”  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  “  would,  themselves 
aiso  be  subject  to  before  their  enemies;  ”  supposing,  as  Dobrcc  docs,  that 
iTibat  is  here  equivalent  to  duTows  iKtivovv. 
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23.  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  when  the  Atlienians  in 
Plemyrium  had  gone  down  to  tlie  sea,  and  were  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  naval  engagement,  surprised  them  hy  suddenly  at 
daybreak  assaulting  the  forts,  of  which  he  took  the  largest 
first,  and  then  the  other  two ;  their  garrisons  not  having 
awaited  his  attack,  when  they  saw  the  largest  easily  carried. 
From  the  first  that  was  taken  the  men  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  their  camp,  as  many  of  them  as  took  refuge  in  their  boats 
and  merchantmen ;  for  as  the  Syracusans  were  getting  the 
better  in  the  engagement  with  their  ships  in  the  great  har¬ 
bour,  the  fugitives  were  chased  by  one  trireme,  and  that  a  fast 
sailer ;  but  when  the  other  two  forts  were  taken,  at  that  time 
the  Syracusans,  in  their  turn,  were  now  being  beaten,  and  so 
those  who  were  flying  out  of  the  forts  sailed  along  shore  with 
greater  ease.  For  the  Syracusan  ships  that  were  fighting  be¬ 
fore  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  having  forced  their  way 
through  those  of  the  Athenians,  sailed  in  without  any  order, 
and  being  entangled  with  one  another,  transferred  the  victory 
to  the  Athenians  ;  who  routed  both  these,  and  those  by  which 
they  were  at  first  being  defeated  in  the  harbour.  They  also 
sank  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  killing  most  of  the  men 
on  board  of  them,  excepting  those  whom  they  took  prisoners 
from  three  vessels  ;  while  on  their  own  side  three  ships  were 
lost.  After  hauling  up  the  wrecks  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
erecting  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  in  front  of  Plemyrium, 
they  withdrew  to  their  own  encampment. 

24.  But  although  the  Syracusans  had  thus  fared  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sea-fight,  they  were  still  in  possession  of  the  three 
forts  on  Plemyrium,  and  erected  three  trophies  for  them.  One 
of  the  two  forts  last  taken  they  razed,  but  the  other  two  they 
repaired,  and  held  with  garrisons.  In  the  capture  of  the  forts 
many  men  were  killed,  and  many  made  prisoners,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  all  was  taken :  for  inasmuch  as  the 
Athenians  used  them  as  a  magazine,  there  was  in  them  much 
property  and  corn  belonging  to  merchants,  and  much  also  be¬ 
longing  to  trierarchs,  since  there  were  taken  in  them,  besides 
other  things,  masts  for  forty  triremes,  with  the  rest  of  their 
equipments,  and  also  three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up 
on  shore.  Indeed,  what  most  and  principally  ruined  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  was  the  taking  of  Plemyrium  ;  since  even 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour  was  no  longer  secure  for  carry- 
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ing  in  provisions ;  (for  the  Syracusans,  hlockading  them  at 
that  point  with  their  vessels,  prevented  it,  and  their  getting 
them  in  was  now  always  effected  by  battle ;)  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  it  struck  consternation  and  dismay  into  their  forces. 

2o.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twelve  ships,  Avitlj 
Agatharchus,  a  Syracusan,  on  board  of  them  as  commander 
One  of  these  went  to  the  Peloponnese,  carrying  ambassadors, 
both  to  tell  of  their  own  affairs,  “of  the  hopes  they  were  full 
of,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  still  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  those  parts.  The  other  eleven  ships  sailed  to 
Italy,  hearing  that  some  vessels  laden  Avith  treasure  Avere  on 
their  way  to  the  Athenians.  Having  fiillen  in  Avith  these  ves¬ 
sels,  they  destroyed  most  of  their  contents,  and  burnt  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  in  the  Caulonian  territory,  Avhich  had  been  got 
ready  for  the  Athenians.  After  this  they  came  to  Locri,  and 
Avhile  lying  at  anchor  there,  one  of  the  merchantmen  from  the 
Peloponnese  put  in  to  shore,  carrying  a  heavy-armed  band  of 
Thespians.  '  Having  taken  these  on  board  their  ships,  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  coasted  on  homeAvards.  The  Athenians,  with  their 
tAventy  vessels  at  Megara,  being  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
took  one  ship  Avith  its  crew  ;  the  rest  they  could  not  overtake, 
but  they  escaped  from  them  to  Syracuse.  There  Avas  also 
some  skirmishing  in  the  harbour  about  the  piles  which  the 
Syracusans  had  driven  in  the  sea  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  in 
order  that  their  ships  might  lie  at  anchor  Avithin  them,  and 
the  Athenians  might  not  sail  against  them,  and  injure  them  by 
their  charge.  For  the  Athenians  having  brought  up  to  them 
a  ship  of  ten  thousand  talents  burden,  carrying  wooden  toAvers 
and  screens,  from  their  boats  fastened  ropes  round  the  piles, 
and  raised  them  with  Avindlasse.s,  and  tore  them  up,  or,  diving 
down,  sawed  them  in  two.  The  Syracusans  plied  their  mis¬ 
siles  on  them  from  the  docks,  and  the  men  on  the  ship  of  bur¬ 
den  discharged  theirs  in  return  ;  and  at  last  the  Athenians 
removed  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  But  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  stockade  Avas  that  out  of  sight :  for  there  Avere  some 
of  the  pile.s  Avhicli  they  drove  that  did  not  rise  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  Avas  dangerous  to  approach,  lest  any 
one,  through  not  seeing  them  beforehand,  might  strike  his  ship 
on  them,  as  on  a  sunken  rock.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these 
divers  Avent  doAvn  and  saAved  them  off  for  a  reAvard  ;  but  the 
Syracusans  made,  notwithstanding,  a  fresh  stockade.  Llany 
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other  also  were  the  contrivances  whicli  they  employed  against 
one  another,  as  was  natural  with  the  armaments  lying  near,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other  ;  and  they  were  engaged  in  skirmishes, 
and  attempts  of  every  kind.  The  Syracusans  also  sent  to  the 
cities  embassies  composed  of  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and 
Lacedaemonians,  with  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Plemyriuin, 
and  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  sea-fight,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  as  by  their  own  confusion 
that  they  had  been  beaten  ;  while,  in  other  respects,  they  were 
to  inform  them  that  they  were  in  good  hope,  and  to  call  upor 
tliem  to  come  to  their  aid,  both  with  ships  and  troops  ;  as  the 
Athenians  also  were  expected  with  a  fresh  force,  and  if  they 
could  but  destroy  their  present  armament  before  it  came,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  war.  The  parties  in  Sicily,  then,  were 
thus  engaged. 

26.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  armament 
had  been  collected  by  him  with  which  he  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  force  there,  having  put  to  sea  from  Angina 
and  sailed  to  the  Peloponnese,  joined  Charicles  and  the  thirty 
ships  of  the  Athenians.  After  receiving  the  heavy-armed 
troops  of  the  Argives  on  board  their  ships,  they  sailed  to  La¬ 
conia,  and  in  the  first  place  ravaged  a  part  of  Epidaurus 
Limera.  Then,  landing  on  the  coast  of  La<ionia  opposite 
Cythera,  where  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  fortified  a 
certain  place  in  the  form  of  an  isthmus,  in  order  that  tlie 
Lacedmmonian  helots  might  desert  to  them  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  foraging  parties  might  make  incursions  from  it,  as 
from  Pylus.  And  now,  immediately  after  assisting  to  oc¬ 
cupy  this  spot,  Demosthenes  sailed  on  for  Corcyra,  that  he 
might  take  up  some  of  the  allies  there  also,  and  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily.  Charicles,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  waited  until  he  had  entirely  fortified  the  place  ; 
when,  having  left  a  garrison  there,  he,  too,  afterwards  returned 
home  with  his  thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  at  the  same  time. 

27.  There  came  also  to  Athens  this  same  summer,  to  serve 
as  targeteers,  a  body  of  Thracians  who  carry  swords,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dii,  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  who  were  to 
have  sailed  to  Sicily  with  Demosthenes ;  but  as  they  had  come 
too  late,  the  Athenians  determined  to  send  them  back  asrain  to 
Thrace,  the  country  they  had  comp  from,  as  it  seemed  too  ex¬ 
pensive  CO  keep  them  for  the  war  carried  on  from  De.celea. 
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since  each  of  them  received  a  drachma  a  day.  For  since  De- 
celea  had  been  first  fortihed  by  the  whole  Peloponnesian  army 
during  this  summer,  and  afterwards  was  occupied  for  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  country  by  garrisons  coming  from,  the  states  at 
successive  periods,  it  greatly  injured  tlie  Athenians,  and.  was 
amongst  the  principal  things  tiiat  ruined  their  interests,  both 
by  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  men.  For  pre¬ 
viously  the  invasions  were  but  of  brief  duration,  and  did  not 
prevent  their  enjoying  their  territory  at  other  times  ;  but  tlien, 
when  the  enemy  were  continually  stationed  there  for  their  an¬ 
noyance,  and  sometimes  attacked  them  with  a  more  numerous 
force,  wliile  at  other  times  the  regular  garrison  *  of  necessity 
made  incursions  on  the  land,  and  forayed  it,  Agis  the  La- 
cedauiionian  king  being  also  present,  (who  made  no  by- 
work  of  the  war,)  the  Athenians  suffered  severely  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  for  they  were  deprived  of  tlieir  whole  country,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  had  deserted,  a  great  part 
of  them  being  artisans  ;  and  all  their  sheep  and  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  were  lost.  Their  horses  also,  as  the  cavalry  Avere  daily 
on  the  move,  making  excursions  to  Decelea  and  keeping  guard 
in  the  country,  Avere  either  lamed  by  being  worked  on  rocky 
ground,  and  that  continually,  or  Avere  disabled  by  Avounds. 

28.  The  conveyance  also  of  provisions  from  Euboea,  Avhicl) 
Avas  before  effected  more  quickly  by  land  from  Oropus,  through 
Decelea,  Avas  now  carried  on  Avith  great  expense  by  sea,  round 
Suiiium.  Indeed  the  city  required  every  thing  alike  to  be 
imported ;  aud  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  Avas  reduced  to  a 
garrison.  For  the  Athenians  Avere  harassed  by  keeping  guard 
on  the  fortifications,  in  succession  by  day,  and  all  of  them 
(excepting  the  cavalry)  by  night — some  being  on  duty  Avhere 
the  arms  Avei-e  piled,  and  others  on  the  Avails — both  sum¬ 
mer  and  Avinter  alike.  But  Avhat  pressed  hardest  on  them 
was,  that  tliey  Avere  engaged  in  two  Avars  at  once,  and 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  obstinate  animosity  as  no  one 
would  have  believed,  if  he  had  heard  it  before  it  actually 
occurred.  For  that  even  Avhcn  besieged  by  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  from  the  fortress  in  their  country,  they  should  not 
even  then  have  AvithdraAvn  from  Sicily,  but  have  proceeded,  in 
tlieir  turn,  to  besiege  Syracuse  in  the  same  manner,  a  city  not 
less  than  Athens,  considered  by  itself;  and  that  they  should 
'  ^2  i.  e.  (or  tlieir  owe  support. 
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have  exhibited  to  the  Greeks  so  unexpected  a  display  of  power 
and  daring,  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  some 
of  them  thought  they  might  hold  out  one  year,  some  two, 
some  even  three,  but  no  one  longer,  if  the  Peloponnesians 
should  invade  their  country,  they  now,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  after  the  first  invasion,  went  to  Sicily,  when  distressed 
by  hostilities  in  everyway,  and  entered  upon  another  war  be¬ 
sides,  not  less  important  than  that  which  they  already  had  with 
the  Peloponnese,*  [who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  this  before 
it  actually  took  place?]  It  was  owing  to  these  things,  then, 
to  the  great  injury  which  Decelea  inflicted  on  them,  and  the 
other  great  expenses  which  befell  them,  that  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  straits  for  want  of  money  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  they  imposed  on  their  subjects  the  tax  of  ^  tlie  twentieth 
on  all  sea-borne  commodities,  instead  of  the  tribute,  thinking 
that  thus  a  larger  amount  of  money  would  be  raised  by  them. 
For  their  expenses  were  not  on  the  same  scale  as  before,  but 
much  greater ;  inasmuch  as  the  war  also  was  greater,  while 
their  revenues  were  being  destroyed. 

29.  These  Thracians,  then,  who  came  too  late  for  Demos¬ 
thenes,  as  they  did  not,  in  consequence  of  their  present  want 
of  money,  wish  to  incur  expense,  they  immediately  sent  back, 
having  commissioned  Diitrephes  to  convey  them,  and  in¬ 
structed  him  at  the  same  time  to  inflict  by  their  means  what¬ 
ever  harm  he  could  on  the  enemy  during  the  voyage  along 
shore,  (for  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Euripus.)  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  landed  them  at  Tanagra,  and  carried  ofl' some  plunder 
in  a  hurried  manner  ;  and  then  in  the  evening  sailed  across 
the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  landing  them  in 
]>ocotia,  led  them  against  iNlycalessus.  During  the  night  he 
bivouacked  unobserved  near  the  temple  of  JMercury,  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stades,  and  at  day-break  as¬ 
saulted  the  ^wn,  which  was  not  a  large  one,  and  took  it ; 
having  fallen  on  the  inhabitants  whilst  off  their  guard,  and  not 
expecting  that  any  one  would  ever  march  up  the  country  so 
far  from  the  sea  to  attack  tliem  ;  their  wall,  too,  being  weak, 
and  in  some  parts  even  fallen  down,  while  ir.  other  parts  it 

>  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  the  apoclosis  was 
forgotten.  See  Arnold’s  note. 

*  Tt'ii/  elKoaTtii/.]  “  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  commoditie 
ccxricd  by  sea  te  or  from  any  port  in  the  Athenian  dominion.” — Arnold. 
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was  built  but  low;  and  the  gates,  jnoreover,  being  open  through 
their  feeling  of  security.  The  Thracians,  then,  having  bui  st 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  private  houses  and  temples, 
and  butchered  the  inhabitants,  sparing  neither  old  age  nor 
youth,  but  killing  one  after  another  all  they  met  with,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  further,  even  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  whatever  other  living  things  they  saw.  For  the 
Thracian  race,  like  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  barbarians, 
is  most  so  when  secure  from  resistance.  And  thus  on  that 
occasion  there  was  no  little  confusion  in  otlier  respects,  and 
every  form  of  butcheiy  was  exhibited.  And,  in  particular, 
they  attacked  a  boys’  school,  the  largest  there  was  in  the  place, 
(which  the  children  had  just  entered,)  and  cut  them  all  to 
pieces.  And  this  disaster,  which  fell  on  the  whole  town,  v/as 
inferior  to  none  in  extent,  while  it  was  more  unexpected  and 
shocking  than  any  other. 

30.  When  the  Thebans  were  aware  of  it,  they  marched  to 
the  rescue ;  and  having  overtaken  the  Thracians  when  they 
had  not  at  present  advanced  any  great  distance,  they  both  re¬ 
covered  their  plundered  property,  and  having  struck  them 
with  panic  pursued  them  down  to  the  sea,  where  their  boats 
which  conveyed  them  were  lying  at  anchor.  And  they  slew 
the  greatest  part  of  them  during  tlieir  embarkation,  as  they 
could  not  swim,  and  as  those  on  board  the  boats,  on  seeing 
v.’hat  was  going  on  ashore,  moored  them  out  of  bow-shot. 
For  in  the  rest  of  the  retreat  the  Thracians  advanced  in 
no  contemptible  manner  to  meet  the  Theban  horse,  which 
lirst  fell  upon  them  ;  and  closing  their  ranks,  according  to 
their  native  tactics,  defended  themselves  against  them  ;  a  id 
thus  only  a  few  were  killed  in  that  part  of  the  atfair.  Some 
portion  of  tliem  also  were  surprised  in  the  city,  through  their 
eagerness  in  plundering,  and  perished.  Altogether,  there  fell 
of  the  Tliracians  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  ;  while  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  who  joined  in  at¬ 
tacking  them  they  slew  about  twenty,  horse  and  foot  together, 
and  amongst  the  Thebans,  .Scirphondas,  one  of  the  Boeotarchs. 
On  the  side  of  the  Mycalessians  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  was  cut  off.  With  regard,  then,  to  Mycalessus, 
wliich  experienced,  considering  its  extent,  a  calamity  not  less 
lamentable  than  any  which  happened  in  the  war,  such  were  the 
tilings  which  occurred  there. 
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31.  Now  Demosthenes  being  at  that  time  on  his  voyage  for 
Corcyra,  after  he  had  built  the  fortifications  on  the  side  of 
Laconia,  fell  in  with  a  merchant  vessel  anchored  at  Piiea>  in 
the  Elean  territory,  in  which  the  Corinthian  heavy-armed 
were  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  ;  and  he  destroyed  the  sliip  itself, 
but  the  men  escaped  from  it,  and  liaving  subsequently  got 
another,  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  After  this,  having  come 
to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  he  took  on  board  a  body  of 
lieavy-armed,  sent  for  some  of  the  Messenians  from  Naupactus, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Acarnania,  on 
the  continent,  to  Alyzia  and  Anactorium,  which  the  Athenians 
had  in  their  own  hands.  While  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  was 
met  by  Eurymedon  returning  from  Sicily  ;  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  treasure  at  the  time  that  has  been  mentioned,  during 
the  winter,  and  told  liim,  amongst  other  tidings,  that  he  had 
heard,  when  already  on  his  voyage,  that  Plemyrium  had  been 
taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon,  too,  who  was  in  command 
at  Naupactus,  came  to  them,  with  information  that  the  five  and 
twenty  Corinthian  ships  stationed  opposite  to  '  the  Atlienian 
.squadron  did  not  give  up  hostilities,  but  were  prepared  for 
an  engagement.  He  begged  them  therefore  to  send  him  some 
ships,  as  his  own  eighteen  were  not  competent  to  fight  the 
enemy’s  five  and  twenty.  Accordingly  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  sent  with  Conon  the  ten  best  sailers  of  all  they 
liad,  to  join  those  at  Naupactus.  They  themselves  at  the 
same  time  made  preparations  for  the  muster  of  their  forces, 
Eurymedon  sailing  to  Corcyra,  urging  them  to  mail  fifteen 
ships,  and  enlisting  heavy-armed  troops,  (ibr  he  now  shared 
the  command  with  Demosthenes,  and  had  turned  back  auain, 
in  consequence  of  his  election,)  and  Demosthenes  raising 
slingers  and  dart-men  from  the  parts  about  Acarnania. 

32.  As  for  the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  at  the  time  men¬ 
tioned — after  the  taking  of  Plemyrium — from  Syracuse  to  the 
cities,  they  had  prevailed  on  them  to  join  their  side,  and  had 
raised  and  were  just  about  to  lead  off  the  force,  when  Nicias, 
receiving  early  intelligence  of  it,  .sent  to  those  of  the  Sicels 
who  held  the  passes,  and  Avere  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 

•  <T<picfiv.  ]  In  this  P.nd  in  many  other  similar  passages,  the  reflexive  pro¬ 
noun  vs  used  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  countrymen  of  the  speaker 
in  general,  rather  than  to  himself  individually 
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namely,  the  Centotripes,  Alicymans,  and  some  others,  to  beg 
them  not  to  give  free  passage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  unite  together 
and  prevent  their  marching  tlirough  their  country,  since  there 
was  no  other  by  which  they  would  attempt  to  do  so,  as  the 
Acragantines  would  not  grant  them  a  passage  through  theirs. 
When  therefore  the  Siceliots  were  even  on  their  march,  the 
Sicels,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Atlicnians,  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  them  in  three  different  places,  and  falling 
upon  them  while  off  their  guard  and  without  any  notice,  killed 
about  eight  hundred  of  them,  with  all  the  ambassadors  ex¬ 
cept  one,  namely,  the  Corinthian,  who  led  to  Syracuse  those 
that  hiid  escaped,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 

33.  About  that  same  time  the  Camarinmans  also  came  to 
their  help  with  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  dart- 
men,  and  three  hundred  bow-men.  The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  four  hundred  dart-men,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  horse.  For  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sicily — excepting  the  Acragantines,  who  were  neutral — the 
rest,  I  say,  who  before  had  waited  to  see  the  result  of  events, 
now  united  with  the  Syracusans,  and  assisted  them  against 
the  Athenians.  The  Syracusans,  then,  after  the  disaster  in 
the  Sicel  country  had  befallen  them,  ceased  for  the  present 
from  attacking  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  and  Euiymedon, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  forces  being  now  ready  both  from 
Corcyra  and  the  continent,  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  with  all 
their  army  to  the  lapygian  foreland.  Starting  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Choerades  islands,  lying  off  lapygia,  and  took 
on  board  their  ships  some  lapygian  dart-men,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  of  the  INIessapian  tribe ;  and  after  re¬ 
newing  an  old  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also  had  provided 
them  with  the  dart-men,  being  one  of  their  chieftains,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Metapontum  in  Italy.  After  persuading  the  Meta- 
pontines  to  send  with  them,  on  the  strength  of  their  alliance, 
three  hundred  dart-men  and  two  triremes,  with  this  addition 
to  their  armament  they  coasted  along  to  Thuria.  There 
they  found  the  opponents  of  the  Athenians  recently  expelled  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition.  And  as  they  wished  to  muster 
there  the  whole  army,  in  case  any  part  had  been  left  behind, 
and  to  review  it,  as  well  as  to  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join 
them  as  cealously  as  possible  in  the  expedition,  and  to  have 
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considering  their  present  position,  the  same  foes  and  friends 
as  the  Athenians,  they  waited  awliile  in  Tliuria,  and  were  pro¬ 
secuting  these  designs. 

34.  About  the  same  time,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  live 
and  twenty  ships,  who,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  merchant¬ 
men  to  Sicily,  were  anchored  over  against  the  fleet  at  Nau- 
pactus,  having  made  their  preparations  for  a  sea-fight,  and 
having  manned  some  additional  ships,  so  that  they  were  now 
but  little  inferior  to  the  Athenian  force,  stationed  themselves 
off  Erineus  in  Achcea,  in  the  territory  of  Rhypa.  And  the 
place  in  which  they  were  stationed  being  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  their  land  forces  which  had  come  to  their  assistance 
from  the  Corinthians,  and  from  their  allies  on  the  spot,  were 
ranged  on  the  projecting  headlands  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
ships  occupied  the  intervening  space,  blocking  up  the  entrance. 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  was  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian. 
The  Athenians  sailed  out  against  them  from  Naupactus  witli 
three  and  thirty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Diphilus.  The 
Corinthians  at  first  remained  stationary,  but  afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  raised  their  signal  for  battle,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favourable  opportunity,  tliey  advanced  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
engaged  them.  For  a  long  time  tlicy  resisted  eacli  otlier ;  at 
length  three  ships  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  while  on  that  of  the  Athenians  none  was  absolutely 
sunk,  but  some  seven  were  disabled,  being  struck  prow  to  prow, 
and  having  their  foreships  stove  in  by  the  Corinthian  vessels, 
which  were  provided  with  stronger ’cheeks  than  usual  for 
this  very  purpose.  After  fighting  on  equal  terms,  so  that 
either  party  might  claim  the  victory,  (though  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  had  got  possession  of  the  wrecks,  through  the 
wind  driving  them  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  the  Corinthians 
no  longer  advancing  against  them,)  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  no  pursuit  made,  nor  were  any  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side:  for  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians 
easily  effected  their  escape,  as  they  were  fighting  near  shore, 
and  no  ship  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  went  down.  When, 
liowever,  the  Athenians  had  sailed  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Ccr- 

*  Tos  tVwTt^as.  ]  “  The  ^vorcI  is  known  only  in  its  technical  sense,  ss 

signifying  two  beams,  projecting  from  a  ship’s  head,  on  each  side  of  her  beak, 
from  which  the  anchors  were  suspended,  something  like  what  ai-e  called  in 
our  ships  the  ‘  cat-heads.’  ” — Arnold.  I  have  borrowed  from  Dobree  tha 
word  by  which  I  have  rendered  tTrwTt^as. 
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inthians  immediately  erected  a  trophy,  as  conquerors ;  because 
they  had  disabled  a  greater  number  of  their  enemy’s  ships, 
and  considered  tliat  they  were  not  beaten,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  other  party  considered  tliem  not  to  have  con¬ 
quered  :  for  the  Corinthians  regarded  tliemselves  as  having  tlie 
advantage  if  they  were  not  decidedly  beaten,  and  the  Athenian* 
considered  them  to  be  worsted,  because  they  were  not  decidedly 
conquerors.  But  when  the  I’eloponnesians  had  sailed  off,  and 
their  troops  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  on 
their  side  also,  as  having  gained  the  victory,  in  Achma,  at 
about  twenty  stades  distance  from  Erineus,  where  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  were  stationed.  And  so  ended  the  sea-fight. 

35.  Now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  when  the  Thurians 
were  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  expedition  with  seven  Iiun- 
dred  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  dart-men,  gave  orders  for 
the  ships  to  coast  along  towards  the  Crotonian  territory ;  while 
they  themselves,  having  first  reviewed  all  the  land  forces  on 
the  river  Sybaris,  proceeded  to  lead  them  through  the  Thurian 
country.  AVhen  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hjdias, 
and  the  Crotonians  sent  to  them,  and  said  that  they  should  not 
clioose  the  army  to  pass  through  their  territory,  tliey  descend¬ 
ed  towards  the  shore,  and  encamped  for  the  night  by  tlie  sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  their  ships  also  meeting  them 
at  the  same  point.  The  following  day,  having  put  their  men 
on  board,  they  coasted  along,  touching  at  all  the  cities,  except¬ 
ing  Locri,  until  they  came  to  Petra  in  the  llhegian  territory. 

36.  The  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  tlieir  ap¬ 
proach,  wished  to  make  a  second  attempt  with  their  fieet  and 
otlier  forces  on  shore,  which  they  were  collecting  for  this  very 
object,  being  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  before  they  came. 
Now  they  had  equipped  the  rest  of  their  navy  according  as 
they  saw,  from  the  result  of  the  former  sea-fight,  that  tliey 
would  obtain  any  advantage  ;  and  having  cut  down  their 
ships’  prows  into  a  less  compass,  they  made  them  firmer  than 
usual,  by  fixing  stout  cheeks  to  them,  and  attaching  ’  stays 
IVom  these  to  the  ships’  sides,  for  the  length  of  six  cubits  both 

*  “  The  epotides  were  laid  on  the  bow  or  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  were  part¬ 
ly  within  and  partly  without  the  frame  of  the  hull,  just  as  a  ship’s  bowsprit 
is  at  present.  For  the  length  of  six  cubits,  whether  from  the  prow,  as  Do- 
bree  understands  it,  or  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  cpotidris,  ‘  they  sup¬ 
ported  these  checks  by  a  set  of  spars  (tti/TtjpiSai)  that  went  trom  the  cheeks 
to  the  ship’s  side,  both  inside  and  outside  the  ship.’  ” — Arnold. 
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inside  and  out.side  the  vessel ;  in  the  very  same  way  as  the 
Corinthians  had  equipped  their  ships  ahead  against  the  squa¬ 
dron  at  Naupactus,  and  then  proceeded  to  engage  it.  For  the 
Syracusans  thought  that  in  this  way  they  would  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  against  the  Athenian  vessels,  which  were  not  in  the 
same  manner  built  to  resist  them,  but  were  slight  ahead,  (because 
they  did  not  charge  prow  to  prow  so  much  as  on  the  side,  after 
taking  a  circuit ;)  and,  moreover,  that  the  battle  being  fought 
in  the  larger  harbour,  against  a  great  number  of  ships  in  no 
great  space,  would  be  in  their  favour ;  for  that  by  charging 
stem  to  stem  they  would  stave  in  their  prows,  striking  as 
they  would  with  solid  and  stout  beaks  against  hollow  and  weak 
ones.  Nor  would  the  Athenians  in  their  narrow  room  have 
opportunity  ’  of  sailing  round  or  cutting  through  their  line, 
the  manoeuvres  ot  their  naval  science  in  which  they  most  con¬ 
fided  ;  for  they  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  would 
not  allow  them  to  cut  through  their  line,  and  the  want  of  room 
would  prevent  their  making  a  circuit.  And  what  was  before 
thought  to  be  want  of  skill  in  masters,  namely,  to  charge  stem 
to  stem,  was  the  very  method  they  would  chiefly  adopt ;  for 
they  would  have  the  advantage  in  it ;  as  the  Athenians,  if 
forced  out  of  the  line,  would  have  no  means  of  backing  water 
in  any  direction  but  towards  shore,  and  that,  too,  at  only  a  short 
distance  from  them,  and  for  a  short  space,  namely,  just  oppo¬ 
site  their  own  encampment.  The  rest  of  the  harbour  they 
should  themselves  command  ;  and  the  enemy,  if  forced  at  any 
point,  by  crowding  together  into  a  confined  space,  and  all  to 
the  same  point,  would  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  be  thrown 
into  confusion  ;  (the  very  thing,  indeed,  which  most  hurt  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  sea-fights,  since  they  had  not,  like  tlic 
Syracusans,  the  power  of  retreating  over  the  whole  harbour. ) 
And  as  for  making  a  circuit  into  clearer  sea-room,  since  they 
themselves  commanded  the  entrance  from,  and  the  retreat 
into,  the  open  deep,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  Plemyrium  would  be  hostile  to  them,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  was  not  large. 

37.  Having  adopted  such  contrivances  to  suit  their  own  de- 

1  TTipl'TrXouv—BitKTrXovv.]  These  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the  avciKpovcrix 
afterwards  mentioned,  were  different  methods  of  giving  the  ship  a  momen¬ 
tum  required  for  a  second  attack.  See  Aniold’s  notes  on  I.  49.  3,  and  II 

S9.  12. 
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gree  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 
now  more  assured  in  consequence  of  their  former  battle,  the 
Syracusans  prepared  to  attack  them  at  once  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Those  of  their  land  forces  which  were  in  the  city  Gylip- 
pus  led  out  a  little  before,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians,  at  that  part  of  it  which  looked  towards  the  city ; 
while  the  troops  from  the  Olympieum,  both  all  the  heavy-armed 
that  were  there,  and  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  advanced  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  after  which,  the  ships  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
sailed  out.  The  Athenians  thought  at  first  that  they  would 
make  an  attempt  on  the  land  side  alone,  but  when  they  saw 
their  fleet  also  suddenly  coming  against  them,  they  were 
thrown  into  alarm  ;  and  some  were  making  preparations  on 
and  in  front  of  the  walls  to  meet  the  attack,  while  others 
marched  out  against  those  who  with  all  speed  Avere  coming 
from  the  Olympieum  and  the  parts  outside  the  city — both 
horse  in  great  numbers  and  dart-men — and  others  proceeded 
to  man  the  ships,  and  at  once  ran  to  the  beach  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  And  when  they  were  manned,  they  put  out  against 
them  with  seventy-five  vessels,  tliose  of  the  Syracusans  being 
about  eighty  in  number. 

38.  For  a  great  part  of  the  day  they  continued  advancing 
and  retiring  and  making  attempts  upon  one  another  ;  and  Avhen 
neither  party  could  gain  any  advantage  worth  mentioning,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Syracusans  sank  one  or  two  of  the  Athenians’ 
ships,  they  separated ;  and  the  troops  at  the  same  time  Avith- 
drew  from  the  walls.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  remained 
quiet,  Avithout  shoAving  at  all  Avhat  Avere  their  plans  for  the 
future.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  battle  had 
been  a  draAvn  one,  and  expecting  that  they  Avould  attack  them 
again,  compelled  the  captains  to  refit  their  ships,  Avhichever  of 
them  had  at  all  suffered  ;  and  stationed  merchantmen  before  the 
stockade  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  sea  in  front  of  their  ships, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  enclosed  harbour.  These  vessels  he 
placed  at  intervals  of  tAvo  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  that 
if  any  ship  were  hard  pressed,  it  might  have  means  of  retreat¬ 
ing  in  safety  and  sailing  out  again  at  leisure.  The  Athenians, 
then,  continued  to  make  these  preparations  during  the  Avhole 
day  until  the  night. 

39.  The  day  folloAving,  the  Syracusans  engaged  the  A  the- 
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nians  at  an  earlier  hour,  but  on  the  same  plan  of  attack,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  And  being  opposed  in  the  same  manner 
with  their  ships,  they  again  continued  making  attempts  upon 
each  other  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  ;  until  Aristo  son  of 
Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,  and  the  most  able  master  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  had,  persuaded  their  naval  commanders  to  send  to  those 
who  had  the  direction  in  the  city,  and  beg  them  to  remove  as 
(luiekly  as  possible  the  supply  of  things  for  sale,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  sea-side;  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to 
compel  all  to  come  there  and  sell  them  ;  that  so  Hliey  might 
enable  them  to  land  their  seamen  and  take  their  dinner  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  side  of  their  ships,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
again  the  very  same  day  to  attack  the  Athenians,  when  they 
were  not  expecting  it. 

40.  They,  then,  in  compliance  with  this  request  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  market  was  prepared  ;  upon  which  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  suddenly  backed  water  and  sailed  to  the  city,  landing 
immediately,  and  taking  their  dinner:  while  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  they  had  retreated  to  tlie  city  because  they 
were  worsted  by  them,  went  ashore  at  their  leisure,  and  were 
eno-ao-ed  both  Avitli  other  matters  and  with  providing  their  din- 
ner,  imagining  that  for  that  day  at  least  they  would  not  have 
to  fight  again.  But  the  Syracusans  having  suddenly  manned 
their  ship.s,  sailed  out  against  them  a  second  time  ;  while  they, 
in  much  confusion,  and  most  of  them  unrefreshed,  went  on 
board  without  any  order,  and  with  great  difficulty  put  off  to 
meet  them.  For  some  time  they  forbore  from  attacking  each 
other,  and  stood  on  their  guard  ;  but  afterwards  the  Athenians 
did  not  choose  through  their  own  act  to  be  worn  out  with  fa¬ 
tigue  by  waiting  there,  but  to  attack  them  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  so  they  advanced  Avith  a  cheer,  and  commenced  the 
action.  The  Syracusans  received  them,  and  charging  with 
their  ships  stem  to  stem,  as  they  had  determined  beforehand, 
with  their  beaks  equipped  as  they  were,  they  stove  in  the 
Athenian  A'cssels  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  foreships, 
Avhile  the  dart-men  fighting  on  their  decks  inflicted  great 
damage  on  the  Athenians,  and  still  more  those  Syracusans  who 
Avere  sailing  about  in  their  small  boats,  falling  close  in  upon 

'  airroTs.]  “  According  to  the  rule  given  in  the  note  on  III.  98.  1,  tho 
dative  expresses  the  action  in  its  relation  to  another  party,  namely,  the  Sy¬ 
racusan  government.” — Arnold 
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tlie  oars  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  sailing  up  to  their  sides,  and 
thence  discharging  their  darts  upon  the  seamen. 

41.  At  length,  by  fighting  in  this  way  with  all  their  might, 
the  Syracusans  gained  the  victory,  and  the  Athenians  turned 
and  tied  between  the  merchantmen  into  their  own  station. 
The  Syracusan  ships  pursued  them  as  far  as  those  vessels  ;  but 
then  the  beams  that  were  hung  from  the  merchantmen  over 
the  passages  between  them,  with  '  dolphins  attached  to  them, 
stopped  their  progress.  Two,  however,  elated  by  their  victory, 
came  up  close  to  them,  and  were  destroyed,  one  of  them  being 
captured  with  its  crew.  After  the  Syracusans  had  sunk  seven 
Athenian  ships  and  disabled  many  more,  having  taken  some 
of  the  men  prisoners  and  killed  others,  they  retired,  and  erect¬ 
ed  trophies  for  both  the  engagements ;  entertaining  now  a 
confident  hope  that  by  sea  they  were  very  decidedly  superior, 
and  thinking  that  they  should  conquer  the  enemy’s  land  forces 
also.  Accordingly  they  began  to  prepare  for  making  anotlu'r 
attack  in  both  ways. 

42.  At  this  time  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  succours  from  Athens,  consisting  of  above  seventy- 
three  ships  (including  the  foreign  ones)  and  about  five  thou- 
sand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  and  the  allies,  with  dart-men, 
both  Grecian  and  barbarian,  not  a  few,  slingers,  bow-men,  and 
the  rest  of  the  armament  on  a  large  scale.  No  slight  con¬ 
sternation  was  produced  at  the  moment  amongst  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  and  their  allies,  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  have, 
no  final  deliverance  from  their  dangers,  seeing  that  there  was 
newly  come,  none  the  less  for  the  fortification  of  Decele.q, 
an  armament  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  first,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Athenians  appeared  great  on  all  sides  ;  while  in 
the  former  Athenian  forces  fresh  confidence  (considering  their 
late  misfortunes)  had  now  sprung  up.  Demosthenes,  on  the 
other  liand,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  thought  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  waste  the  time,  and  so  to  experience  the 
fate  which  Nicias  had  dorie.  For  altliougli  that  general  spread 
terror  on  his  first  arrival,  he  was  despised,  through  not  imme¬ 
diately  attacking  Syracuse,  but  spending  the  winter  at  Catana, 
and  Gylippus  anticipated  his  success  by  arriving  with  forces 
from  the  Peloponnese,  which  the  Syracusans  would  never  have 
sent  for  at  all  if  he  had  immediately  attacked  them  ;  for  while 

>  i  c.  lieuvj  weights  made  something  in  the  form  of  tliat  fish 
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iancying  tliemselves  a  match  for  him,  they  would  at  once  have 
discovered  their  in  eriority,  and  have  been  invested ;  so  that, 
even  if  they  had  sent  for  them,  they  would  not  then  have  done 
them  the  same  service.  Reviewing  these  things,  then,  and 
thinking  that  he  himself  too  was  decidedly  most  formidabLe 
to  the  adversary  at  the  present  time,  even  the  very  first  day, 
Demosthenes  wished,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  present  dismay  of  their  forces.  And  seeing 
that  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  had 
])revented  the  Athenians  from  circumvallatiiig  them,  was  but 
a  single  one,  and  that  if  any  one  had  carried  the  ascent  to  Epi- 
polae,  and  then  the  camp  on  it,  the  work  might  easily  be  taken, 
(for  no  one  at  all  would  so  much  as  wait  his  attack,)  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  make  the  attempt.  And  this  he  thought  was  his 
shortest  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  for  he  would 
either  gain  possession  of  Syracuse  by  succeeding  in  his  design, 
or  lead  back  the  armament,  and  not  exhaust  for  no  purpose  both 
the  Athenians  who  joined  the  expedition  and  the  whole  state. 
In  the  first  place,  tlien,  the  Athenians  went  out  and  ravaged 
a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  about  the  Anapus,  and  were 
superior  in  force,  as  they  had  originally  been,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea :  (for  in  neither  way  did  the  Syracusans  come  out 
against  them,  except  with  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  from  the 
Olympieum.) 

43.  Afterwards,  Demosthenes  resolved  first  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  counter-work  with  engines.  But  when  the 
engines,  after  he  had  brought  them  up,  were  burnt  by  the 
enemy  who  were  making  a  defence  from  the  wall,  and  they 
were  beaten  back  when  charging  at  many  points  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer;  but  having 
gained  the  assent  of  JSiicias  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  he  liad  formed,  he  proceeded  to  the  attempt 
on  Epipolce.  Now,  in  the  day-time  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
for  them  to  approach  and  make  the  ascent  unobserved.  But 
having  issued  orders  for  five  days’  provisions,  and  taken  all 
the  stone-masons  and  carpenters,  with  all  the  other  apparatus 
besides,  both  arrows  and  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary 
for  them,  should  they  succeed,  to  have  while  they  were  build¬ 
ing,  he  himself,  with  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  took  the  whole 
force,  after  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  advanced  against 
Epipola),  Nicias  being  left  behind  in  the  lines.  When  the) 
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had  come  up  to  the  hill  on  the  side  of  Euryelus,  the  same  way 
that  the  former  army  also  had  in  the  first  instance  made  tha 
ascent,  they  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Syracusan  guard, 
and  having  gone  to  the  fort  of  the  Syracusans  which  was  there, 
they  took  it,  and  put  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  But 
the  greater  part  fied  immediately  to  the  camps,  (of  which  there 
were  three  on  Epipolm,  in  outworks,  one  composed  of  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  their  allies,) 
and  informed  them  of  the  attack,  and  told  it  to  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  Syracusans  who  had  formed  the  original  guard  at  this 
part  of  Epipolm.  They  immediately  went  against  them  ;  and 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  falling  in  with  them,  routed 
them,  though  they  made  a  spirited  resistance.  They  then 
immediately  pressed  on,  that  they  might  not  be  retarded  in 
their  present  eagerness  for  accomplishing  the  objects  tliey 
had  come  for:  while  others  of  them  proceeded,  as  their  first 
measure,  to  take  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  and  pull 
down  its  battlements.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as 
well  as  Gylippus  and  his  division,  went  to  the  rescue  from  the 
outworks  ;  and  as  they  had  had  this  daring  attack  made  on 
them  in  the  night,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  in  some  dis¬ 
may,  and  were  at  first  compelled  to  retreat.  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  now  advancing  in  greater  confusion,  as  having 
gained  the  victory,  and  were  anxious  to  pass  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  that  they  might  not  rally  again  througli  their 
I'elaxing  in  the  attack;  the  Boeotians  were  the  first  to  oppose 
them,  and  both  broke  them  by  their  charge,  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

44.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  in  much  disorder 
and  pei-plexity  ;  but  on  this  subject  it  was  not  easy  lor  me  to 
ascertain  from  either  side,  in  what  way  each  event  occurred. 
For  in  the  day-time  the  parties  engaged  have,  indeed,  a  clearer 
knowledge,  though  not  a  perfect  one  even  then,  for  each  man 
barely  knows  what  happens  in  his  own  part  of  the  field.  But 
in  a  night  engagement,  (and  this  was  the  only  one  which  oc¬ 
curred  between  great  armies  during  this  war,)  how  could 
any  one  have  &  distinct  knowledge  of  any  thing  ?  For 
though  there  was  a  bright  moon,  they  only  saw  one  another 
(as  was  natural  they  should  by  moonlight)  so  as  to  discern  the 
form  of  the  body  before  them,  but  to  mistrust  their  knowledge 
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of  its  being  that  of  a  friend.  And  there  were  no  few  heavy¬ 
armed  on  each  side  moving  in  a  narrow  space.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  some  were  even  now  being  defeated,  and 
others  coming  up  unconquered  for  their  first  attack.  » A  large 
part,  too,  of  the  rest  of  their  forces  had  only  just  ascended, 
and  others  were  still  ascending ;  so  that  they  did  not  know  on 
what  point  to  advance.  For  in  consequence  of  the  rout  which 
had  taken  place,  every  thing  in  front  was  now  in  confusion, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  orders  through  the  uproar.  For 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  on  gaining  the  advantage, 
were  cheering  each  other  with  no  little  shouting,  (it  being 
impossible  during  the  night  to  express  themselves  in  any 
other  way,)  and  at  the  same  time  were  receiving  the  charge  of 
their  assailants :  and  the  Athenians  were  in  search  of  one 
another,  and  thought  that  whoever  met  them  was  a  foe,  even 
though  he  might  be  a  friend,  belonging  to  those  who  were 
now  flying  back.  And  by  their  frequently  asking  for  the 
watchword,  because  they  could  not  by  anj^  other  means  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  they  both  caused  great  confusion  on  their  own 
side  by  all  asking  at  once,  and  made  it  known  to  the  enemy ; 
while  tlieirs,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
cover,  because,  as  they  were  victorious  and  not  dispersed,, 
they  were  better  recognised  by  each  other.  So  that  if  they 
fell  in  with  any  of  the  enemy  with  the  advantage  of  numbers 
( n  their  own  side,  the  Syracusans  escaped  from  them,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  knew  the  Athenian  watchword ;  but  if  they 
themselves  [in  such  a  case]  did  not  answer,  they  were  put  to 
the  sword.  But  what  especially  and  in  the  greatest  degree 
hurt  them,  was  the  singing  of  their  hymns  ;  for  as  it  was  very 
similar  on  each  side,  it  occasioned  perplexity.  For  the  Ar- 
gives,  the  Corcyrreans,  and  all  of  the  Dorian  race  that  were 
with  the  Athenians,  struck  terror  into  them  whenever  they 
raised  their  paean  ;  and  so  did  the  enemy  likewise.  Thus  having 
at  last,  when  once  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  come  into 
collision  with  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  army,  friends 
with  friends,  and  countrymen  with  countrymen,  they  were  not 
only  full  of  fear,  but  even  closed  in  battle  with  each  other, 
and  were  with  difficulty  parted.  And  now,  as  they  were 
being  pursued,  the  greater  part  threw  themselves  down  the 
cliffs,  and  perished  ;  as  the  way  down  again  from  Ei  ipolte  was 
narrow.  And  when  those  who  escaped  from  the  luights  had 
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reached  the  plain,  though  many  of  them,  especially  such  as 
belonged  to  the  former  armament,  through  their  greater  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  localities  escaped  safely  to  the  camp,  some 
of  those  who  had  lately  arrived  lost  their  way,  and  wandered 
about  the  country ;  and  these,  when  it  was  day,  the  Syracusan 
horse  intercepted,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one 
on  Epipolae,  where  the  enemy’s  approaches  had  been  made,  and 
the  other  on  the  spot  where  the  Boeotians  first  Avithstood  them ; 
while  the  Athenians  recovered  their  dead  under  truce.  No 
few  were  killed,  both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  though 
still  more  arms  were  taken  than  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  dead  :  for  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  leap  down  the 
cliffs  unencumbered  by  their  shields,  though  some  perished, 
yet  others  escaped  with  their  lives. 

46.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  being  again,  as  before,  re¬ 
stored  to  confidence  on  the  strength  of  such  unexpected  good 
fortune,  despatched  Sicanus  with  fifteen  ships  to  Acragas, 
which  Avas  torn  by  factions,  to  induce  the  city  to  join  them,  if 
he  could :  Avhile  Gylippus  again  Avent  by  land  to  the  other 
parts  of  Sicily  to  bring  more  forces,  being  in  hope  of  even 
taking  the  Athenian  lines  by  storm,  since  the  affair  on  Epipolm 
had  turned  out  as  it  did. 

47.  The  Athenian  commanders,  in  the  mean  time,  consulted 
on  the  disaster  Avhich  had  befallen  them,  and  on  the  Avant  of 
vigour  Avhich  at  present  on  all  accounts  prevailed  in  their 
camp  ;  seeing  that  they  Avere  both  unsuccessful  in  their  at¬ 
tempts,  and  that  the  soldiers  AA^ere  annoyed  by  their  stay  in  the 
country.  For  they  Avere  suffering  Avith  sickness  from  tAvo  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  both  because  this  Avas  the  season  of  the  year  at 
Avhich  men  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and  at  the  same  time, 
too,  because  the  position  in  Avhich  they  Avere  encamped  Avas 
marshy  and  unfavourable;  Avhile  they  Avere  also  distressed  be¬ 
cause  eAmry  thing  else  appeared  hopeless  to  them.  Demosthenes 
then,  Avas  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer ; 
but,  according  to  the  plan  Avith  Avhich  he  had  hazarded  the  attack 
on  Epipolm,  since  that  had  failed,  he  gave  his  vote  for  departins, 
and  not  Avasting  the  time,  Avhile  the  sea  might  yet  be  crossed, 
and  while,  as  regarded  forces,  they  might  command  the  supe¬ 
riority  Avith  the  squadron  that  had  lately  joined  them,  at  any 
rate.  He  said,  too,  that  it  Avould  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
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state  to  carry  on  the  war  against  those  who  were  building 
fortresses  for  their  annoyance  in  their  own  country,  than 
against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it  was  no  longer  easy  to  sub-' 
due :  nor,  again,  was  it  right  for  them  to  waste  large  sums  of 
money  to  no  purpose  by  continuing  the  siege.  Such,  then, 
was  the  view  entertained  by  Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  however,  though  he  too  considered  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  bad,  yet  did  not  wish  to  display  their  weak¬ 
ness  by  words,  nor  that  they  should  become  a  laughing-stock 
to  their  enemies  by  voting  for  the  retreat  openly,  and  in  ^  con¬ 
junction  with  many;  for  so  they  would  tar  less  elude  their 
observation  in  executing  it,  whenever  they  might  wish.  To  a 
certain  extent  also  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  judging  from 
what  he,  more  than  others,  knew  of  them,  still  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  worse  than  their  own,  should  they 
persist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  ;  for  so  they  would  exhaust 
them  by  want  of  funds  ;  especially,  too,  as  they  had  now,  with 
tiieir  present  fleet,  a  more  extensive  command  of  the  sea.  A 
jiarty  in  Syracuse  also,  which  wished  to  surrender  the  city  to 
the  Athenians,  was  sending  messengers  to  him,  and  urging 
him  not  to  raise  the  siege.  Knowing  these  things,  then,  he 
was  in  fact  waiting  because  he  was  still  inclined  both  ways,  and 
wished  to  see  his  course  more  clearly  ;  but  in  the  speech 
openly  made  by  him  on  that  occasion  he  said,  “  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  withdraw  the  forces  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  not  put  up  with  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
generals — their  returning,  he  meant,  without  a  vote  from  them¬ 
selves  to  authorize  it.  Besides,  those  who  would  vote  in 
their  case,  would  not  give  their  verdict  from  seeing  the  facts, 
as  they  themselves  had  done,  instead  of  hearing  them  from  the 
invectives  of  others ;  but  whatever  calumnies  any  clever 
speaker  threw  upon  them,  by  those  would  they  be  persuaded. 
Many  too,  nay,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  present  on 
the  spot,  who  were  now  clamouring  about  their  perilous  condi¬ 
tion,  would,  he  said,  on  arriving  there,  raise  the  very  contrary 
clamour,  namely,  that  their  generals  had  utterly  betrayed  them 
for  money,  when  they  returned.  For  himself,  then,  he  did  not 
wish  (knowing  as  he  did  the  Athenian  character  and  temper) 
to  die  under  a  dishonourable  charge  and  by  an  unjust  sentence 

fitrii.  TroWwi/,]  i.  e,  -witli  the  Taxiarchs  and  Trierarchs,  who  attended 
when  a  regular  council  of  war  was  held.  Compare  ch.  50.  3. 
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at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  rather  than  run  the  risk,  in  his 
own  individual  case,  of  meeting  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  if  it  must  be  so.  As  for  the  affairs  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  he  knew  that  they  were  in  a  still  worse  condition  than 
their  own.  For  supporting  mercenaries  as  they  had  to  do  with 
their  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  spending  them  on  guard- 
posts,  and  maintaining,  moreover,  a  large  navy,  as  they  had 
now  done  for  more  than  a  year,  they  were  in  some  respects  ill 
provided,  and  in  others  would  be  still  more  at  a  loss,  as  they 
had  already  expended  two  hundred  talents,  and  still  owed 
many  more  ;  and  should  they  lose  any  part  wliatever  of  tlieir 
present  forces  through  not  giving  them  supplies,  their  cause 
would  be  ruined,  as  it  was  supported  by  voluntary  aid,  rather 
than  by  compulsory  exertions,  like  theirs.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  they  must  continue  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
not  go  away  defeated  in  point  of  money,  wherein  they  were 
decidedly  superior.” 

49.  Such  were  the  views  which  Nicias  was  positive  in 
stating,  from  having  gained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Syracuse,  and  their  want  of  money  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  there  were  some  who  were  desirous  that  the  state  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  were  sending  mes¬ 
sages  to  him  not  to  abandon  the  siege ;  and  at  the  same  time, 

‘  because  he  Avas  intluenced  by  confidence  in  his  fieet,  at  any 
rate  more  than  before.  Demosthenes,  however,  would  not  at 

•  6ap(ri)(T£i  K-paT?)0£ts.]  I  have  given  what  appears  to  me  the  only  sense 
that  this  participle  can  hear,  though  difl'erent  from  any  that  has  hceli  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  by  others.  Compare  the  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  verb 
vcFcrwfxai,  in  the  sense  of  “yielding,”  or  “giving  way  to,”  c.  g.  III.  38.  5, 
vSuvti  vcrfT(j)/jL£voi-,  and  with  a  genitive,  IV.  37.  1,  varaijdtlev  tou  irapovTu-i 
Seivov.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  neither  this  meaning,  “  nor  ” 
(to  use  the  words  of  Arnold)  “  any  other,  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  the 
text  as  it  now  stands,”  I  .should  he  disposed  to  adopt  a  rather  holder  emend¬ 
ation  than  the  mere  substitution  of  /vpaxui/dets,  which  Bauer  and  so  many 
others  after  him  have  admittud,  hut  which,  as  Poppo  observes,  leaves  the  pas¬ 
sage  scarcely  less  strange  in  its  ])hraseology  than  before.  From  the  fact  that 
six  MSS.  have  y’ (ie,  instead  of  yovv,  it  seems  probable  that  an  infinitive 
mood  originally  formed  ])art  of  the  sentence;  and  I  venture  therefore  to  pro- 
])ose  the  following  correction :  kuI  clpa  Tats  yovv  (or  y’  nv,  whichever  mav 
be  preferred)  vavaiv  v  TTpoTEpov  dapo-jjaas  Kpa-ritativ,  talcing  KpaTvativ  iii 
the  same  absolute  sense  as  kputeIu  has  already  borne  in  a  very  similar  p.as- 
sage,  eh.  47.  3.  If  the  objections  urged  by  Gdller  against  nndcr.standing  ,a«\- 
\ov  before  1)  he  thought  valid,  his  correction  ?;  may  he  admitted;  “  from  feel¬ 
ing  confident  that  they  should  at  any  rate  have  the  adv.antage  at  sea,  as  they 
nad  formerly;”  i.  c.  bcfoic  their  recent  defeat  in  the  naval  engagement. 
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al-  listen  to  tli3  proposal  for  continuing  the  siege ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  not  to  withdraw  the  forces  without  a 
decree  from  the  Athenians,  but  to  remain  in  the  country,  he 
said  that  they  should  either  remove  to  Thapsus  and  do  so,  or 
to  Catana,  where  they  could  overrun  with  tlieir  troops  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  support  themselves  by  ravaging 
their  enemies’  property,  and  so  might  injure  them;  while  at 
the  same  time  with  their  fleet  they  would  figlit  their  battles 
on  the  open  deep,  and  not  in  a  confined  space,  which  was 
more  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  with  spacious  sea- 
room,  where  their  skill  would  be  of  service  to  them,  and  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  retreating  and  advancing  in  no 
narrow  and  circumscribed  space,  both  on  putting  out  and 
coming  to  land.  In  a  word,  he  did  not,  he  said,  at  all  ap¬ 
prove  of  remaining  in  their  present  position,  but  of  removing 
immediately  without  delay.  Eurymedon  also  supported  him 
in  this  view.  But  as  Nicias  objected  to  it,  a  degree  of  diffi¬ 
dence  and  hesitation  was  produced  in  them,  and  a  suspicion 
also  that  Nicias  might  be  so  positive  from  knowing  something 
more  than  he  expressed.  The  Athenians,  then,  in  this  way 
lingered  on,  and  remained  where  they  were. 

50.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  had  come  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  and  though  Sicanus  had  failed  in  winning  Acragas,  (for 
while  he  was  still  at  Gela,  the  party  '  friendly  to  the  Syracusans 
had  been  driven  out ;)  yet  Gylippus  came  with  fresh  troops 
i-aised  from  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy-armed  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  Peloponnese  in  the  spring,  on  board 
the  merchantmen,  and  had  arrived  at  Selinus  from  Libya.  For 
when  they  had  been  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Libya,  and  the  Cy- 
renmans  had  given  them  two  triremes,  and  ])ilots  for  their  voy¬ 
age,  during  their  passage  along  shore  they  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Euesperitm,  who  were  being  besieged  by  the  Libyans, 
and  defeated  the  latter  people  ;  and  after  coasting  along  thence 
to  Neapolis,  an  emporium  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  which  the 
distance  is  shortest  to  Sicily,  namely,  a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a 
night,  they  crossed  over  there  from  that  place,  and  arrived  at 
Selinus.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  Syracusans  pre¬ 
pared  to  attack  the  Athenians  again  on  both  sides,  by  sea  and 
by  land.  When  the  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other  hand, 

•  Literally,  “the  party  for  the  SjTacusans,  for  friendship  with  them,’’  aa 
4^rr.old  renders  it.  See  his  note. 
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saw  that  a  fresh  force  had  joined  them,  and  that  their  own 
circumstances  at  the  same  time  were  not  improving,  but  were 
daily  becoming  worse,  and  most  especially  were  depressed 
through  the  sickness  of  the  men,  they  repented  of  not  having 
removed  before.  And  as  even  Nicias  did  not  now  oppose 
them  in  the  same  degree,  except  by  begging  them  not  openly 
to  vote  on  the  question,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  they 
could,  for  all  to  sail  out  of  their  station,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  signal  should  be  given.  And  when,  after  all  was  in 
readiness,  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  away,  the  moon 
was  eclipsed ;  for  it  happened  to  be  at  the  full.  The  greater 
part  therefore  of  the  Athenians  urged  the  generals  to  stop, 
regarding  the  matter  with  religious  scruple ;  and  Nicias  (for 
he  was  somewhat  over  addicted  to  supei'stition,  and  such  feel¬ 
ings,)  declared  that  he  would  not  now  so  much  as  consider  the 
matter,  with  a  view  to  moving,  until,  as  the  soothsayers  di¬ 
rected,  he  had  waited  thrice  nine  days.  And  so  the  Athenians, 
having  been  stopped  on  this  account,  I’emained  in  the  country. 

51.  When  the  Syracusans,  too,  heard  this,  they  were  much 
more  stimulated  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  since  they  themselves  had  now  confessed  that  they  were 
no  longer  their  superiors,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  (for  they 
would  not  else  have  meditated  sailing  away  ;)  and  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  did  not  wish  them  to  go  and  settle  in  any  / 
other  part  of  Sicily,  and  so  to  be  more  difficult  to  make  war 
upon ;  but  were  desirous  of  forcing  them  to  a  sea-fight  there, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  position  that  was  advantageous  to 
themselves.  They  manned  their  ships  therefore,  and  prac¬ 
tised  as  many  days  as  they  thought  sufficient.  And  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  on  the  first  day  they 
assaulted  the  Athenian  lines  ;  and  a  small  division  of  their 
heavy-armed  and  horse  having  sallied  forth  against  them 
through  certain  gateways,  they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy¬ 
armed,  and  routed  and  pursued  them  back ;  and  as  the  en¬ 
trance  was  narrow,  the  Athenians  lost  seventy  horses,  and 
some  few  heavy-armed. 

52.  On  that  day,  then,  the  army  of  the  Syracusans  drew 
off ;  but  on  the  next  they  both  sailed  out  witli  their  ships, 
seventy-six  in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  with 
Their  troops  against  the  walls.  The  Athenians  put  out  to  meet 
them  with  eiglity-six  ships,  and  closed  and  fought  with  them. 
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Now  when  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  riglit  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  and  wished  to  surround  the  ships  of  the  enemy, 
had  sailed  out  from  the  line  too  much  towards  the  shore  ;  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  after  first  defeating  the  centre  of 
the  Athenians,  intercepted  him  also  in  the  bottom  and  furthest 
recess  of  the  harbour,  and  both  killed  him,  and  destroyed  the 
ships  that  were  following  him.  After  which  the  Syracusans 
closely  pursued  all  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  drove 
them  ashore. 

53.  When  Gylippus  saw  the  enemy’s  ships  defeated,  and 
carried  beyond  the  stockades  and  their  own  station,  wishing  to 
cut  off  the  men  that  were  landing  from  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  might  more  easily  tow  off  the  vess*’-i,  through  the 
land  being  in  possession  of  their  friends,  he  ran  down  to  meet 
them  at  the  break-water  with  some  part  of  his  army.  The 
Tyrrhenians  (for  it  was  they  who  were  keeping  guard  at  this 
point)  seeing  them  coming  on  in  disorder,  advanced  towards 
them,  and  fell  upon  and  routed  their  van,  and  drove  them  into 
what  was  called  the  marsh  of  Lysimelea.  Afterwafds,  when 
the  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  now  come  up 
in  greater  numbers,  the  Athenians  also  advanced  against 
them,  being  afraid  for  their  ships,  and  entered  into  action  with 
them,  and  defeated  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  killing 
a  few  heavy-armed.  They  saved  also  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  ships,  and  brought  them  together  alongside  their 
station;  eighteen  of  them,  however,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  captured,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword.  Wishinf>- 
also  to  burn  the  rest  of  them,  they  filled  an  old  merchantman 
with  faggots  and  pine-wood,  and  having  thrown  fire  into  it, 
and  the  wind  blowing  right  on  the  Athenians,  they  let  the 
vessel  drift  towards  them.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  for  their 
ships,  contrived,  on  the  other  hand,  means  for  checking  and 
extinguishing  it ;  and  having  stopped  the  flames  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  merchantman,  they  thus  escaped  the  danger. 

54.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy,  both  for 
their  sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed 
above,  at  the  wall,  where  they  als  took  the  horses  ;  while  the 
Athenians  did  the  same  for  the  rout  of  those  of  the  infantry 
whom  the  Tyrrhenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for  that 
which  they  themselves  effected  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

55.  When  the  victory  had  now  been  so  decisive  on  the  .side 
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of  the  Syracusans,  even  at  sea,  (for  before  tlii?  they  were 
afraid  of  the  ships  newly  come  with  Demosthenes,)  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency ;  and  great  was 
their  disappointment,  but  far  greater  still  their  regret,  for 
having  made  the  expedition.  For  these  were  the  only  states 
they  had  hitherto  attacked  with  institutions  similar  to  their 
own,  and  living  under  a  democracy  like  themselves  ;  possess¬ 
ing,  too,  ships,  and  horses,  and  greatness  :  and  as  they  were 
not  able  eitlier  to  introduce  any  change,  as  regarded  their 
government,  to  create  dissension  among  them,  b}'^  which  they 
might  have  been  brought  over,  nor  to  effect  that  by  means  of 
their  forces,  (though  'they  were  far  superior,)  but  had  failed 
in  most  of  their  attempts,  they  were  even  before  this  event  in 
perplexity  ;  and  after  they  Avere  defeated  even  at  sea,  which 
they  could  never  have  expected,  they  were  far  more  so  still. 

56.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  began 
to  sail  without  fear  along  the  harbour,  and  determined  to  close 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  in  future  sail  out, 
even  if  they  wished  it,  unobserved  by  them.  For  they  were 
no  longer  attending  to  their  own  preservation  merely,  but  also 
to  the  prevention  of  the  enemy’s  escape;  thinking  (as  Avas  the 
fact)  that  Avith  their  present  resources  their  oavu  cause  Avas 
decidedly  the  stronger  ;  and  that  if  they  could  conquer  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  victory 
Avould  appear  a  glorious  one  for  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
For  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Greeks  some  in  that  case  Avere  straight- 
way  liberated,  and  others  released  from  fear,  (as  the  remaining 
poAver  of  the  Athenians  Avould  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the 
Avar  that  would  afteiavards  be  Avaged  against  them;)  Avhilc 
they  themselves  also,  being  regarded  as  the  authors  of  this, 
Avould  be  greatly  admired,  both  by  the  rest  of  the  Avorld,  and 
by  posterity.  And  the  contest  Avas  indeed  Avorth  encountering, 

4 

*  /cpeio-fTous.]  I  have  taken  this  as  a  nominative  case,  Avith  Arnold  and 
others,  rather  than  as  an  acciusative,  as  Poppo  is  inclined  to  do  in  his  larger 
edition ;  because  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  beginning  of 
their  operations  is  quite  evident  from  many  other  passages,  even  besides  those 
referred  to  in  Arnold’s  note  ;  and  the  use  of  the  participle  ETrEXSoi/xsv  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  section  is  more  suitable  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
than  to  the  later  period  of  it,  when  the  Syracusans  could  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  superior  to  their  assailants.  Besides,  ocxes  is  found  after  Kpiiavovi  in 
three  of  the  MSS.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  ek  Trapacr/ceu^s,  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  TrpoadyEaOai  understood  from  the  preceding  irpotri^- 
yoirroj  as  Bloomfield  observes  in  the  note  to  his  translation, 
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both  on  these  grounds,  and  because  tliey  were  winning  tlie 
victory,  not  only  over  the  Athenians,  but  over  the  other 
numerous  allies  also  ;  and,  again,  not  winning  it  by  themselves, 
but  also  in  company  with  those  who  had  joined  in  assisting 
them  ;  having  taken  the  lead,  too,  with  the  Corinthians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  given  their  own  city  to  stand  the  first 
brunt  of  the  danger,  and  paved  the  way,  in  great  measure,  for 
their  naval  success.  For  the  greatest  number  of  nations  met 
together  at  this  single  city,  excepting  the  whole  sum  of  the 
confederates  assembled,  during  the  war,  at  the  city  of  Athens 
or  of  Lacedaemon. 

57.  For  the  following  were  the  states  on  each  side  that  re¬ 
paired  to  Syracuse  for  the  war,  coming  against  Sicily,  or  in  its 
behalf,  to  assist  the  one  side  in  winning,  and  the  other  in 
keeping  possession  of  the  country ;  taking  their  stand  with 
one  another,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  right,  or  of  kindred, 
but  as  they  were  each  circumstanced  with  respect  either  to 
expediency  or  to  necessity.  The  Athenians  themselves  went 
willingly,  as  lonians  against  the  Dorians  of  Syracuse  ;  and 
with  them  went,  as  their  colonists,  having  the  same  language 
and  institutions  as  themselves,  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and 
jFginetans,  who  *  then  occupied  -Tigina  ;  as  also  the  Hestioeans, 
who  inhabited  Hestijea,  in  Boeotia.  Of  the  rest,  some  were 
serving  with  them  as  subjects  ;  others  in  consequence  of  their 
alliance,  although  independent  ;  and  others  as  mercenaries. 
Amongst  their  subjects  and  tributaries  were  the  Eretrians, 
Chalcidians,  Styrians,  and  Carystians,  of  Euboea.  From  tlie 
islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians :  from  Ionia, 
the  Milesians,  Samnians,  and  Chians.  Of  these,  the  Chians 
joined  as  independent  allies,  not  being  subject  to  tribute,  but 
supplying  ships.  All  these  were  chiefly  lonians,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Athenians,  except  the  Carystians,  who  were 
Dryopes ;  and  though  subject,  and  going  from  necessity,  ^ still 
they  followed  at  any  rate  as  lonians  against  Dorians.  Besides 
these,  there  were  of  .iEolic  race,  the  Methymnasans,  subject  to 
supplying  ships  but  not  tribute ;  and  the  Tenedians  and  iEni- 
ans,  who  were  tributaries.  These,  although  iEolians,  were  by 

'  Implying  that  the  present  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  it. 

2  ’’Ift'i/A  ye  tTfi  Awpjeas. j  “  That  is,  it  was  not  unnatural  or  irksome  to 
them  to  serve  against  their  natural  enemies,  although  it  was  not  in  a  quarrel 
of  their  own.*' — Arnold, 
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compulsion  fighting  against  JEolians,  namely,  the  Boeotians, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  Syracusan  side.  But  the 
Platasans  alone  fought  as  Boeotians  ^  right  in  the  face  of  Boco- 
tisnss,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  tlie  hatred  they  bore 
them.  Of  Rhodians  and  Cytherians,  again,  both  of  Doric  race, 
the  Cytherians,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  were 
fighting  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  against  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  with  Gylippus ;  while  the  Rhodians,  who  were  Ar- 
gives  by  race,  were  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  who  were  Dorians,  and  the  Geloans,  who  were  even 
their  own  colonists,  serving  with  the  Syracusans.  Of  tlie 
islanders  around  the  Peloponnese,  the  Cephallenians  and  Za- 
cynthians  followed,  indeed,  as  independent  allies,  but  still,  on 
account  of  their  insular  position,  rather  by  constraint,  because 
the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea.  The  Corcyrmaus,  though 
not  only  Dorians  but  even  Corinthians,  followed  openly  against 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans,  though  colonists  of  the  one 
and  kinsmen  of  the  other ;  by  compulsion,  according  to  their 
specious  profession,  but  rather  with  good  will,  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  the  Corinthians.  The  Messenians,  too,  as  they  are 
now  called,  at  Naupactus,  and  also  from  Pylus,  which  was  then 
held  by  the  Athenians,  were  taken  to  the  war.  jVIoreover, 
some  few  ]\Iegarean  exiles,  owing  to  their  misfortune,  were 
fighting  against  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  INIegareans.  Of 
the  rest  the  service  was  now  more  of  a  voluntary  nature. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  alliance,  as  out  of 
hatred  for  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  for  their  own  individual 
advantage  at  the  moment,  that  the  Argives  followed  in  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Ionian  Athenians  to  fight  as  Dorians  against  Do¬ 
rians.  While  the  Mantineans,  and  other  mercenaries  from 
Arcadia,  went  as  being  accustomed  to  go  against  the  enemies 
who  at  any  time  were  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  thought,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  at  that  time  came 
with  the  Corinthians,  were  no  less  than  others  their  foes. 
The  Cretans  and  ZEtolians  also  came  for  consideration  of  pay  ; 
and  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Cretans,  that  although  they 
had  joined  the  Rhodians  in  founding  Gela,  they  now  came,  not 

*  KUTavTiKpv.']  Sucli  is  perhaps  the  force  of  the  word,  in.  the  absence  of 
any  instance  in  which  Thucydides  uses  it  for  ai/riKpv^.  Othermse  the 
meaning  of  “  absolute  ”  or  “  downright  Boeotians,”  would  suit  the  passage 
much  better,  as  distinguishing  between  the  Plata;ans  who  actually  lived  in 
the  country,  and  those  before  mentioned  who  were  only  colonies  from  it. 
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with  their  colonists,  but  against  them — not  by  choice,  but  for 
pay.  There  were  also  some  Acarnanians  who  served  as  aux¬ 
iliaries,  partly  from  motives  of  interest,  but  mainly  as  being 
allies,  through  their  friendship  with  Demosthenes,  and  their 
good-will  towards  the  Athenians.  These,  then,  ^vere  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Of  the  Italiots,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Thurians  and  Metapontines,  as  they  had  been  over¬ 
taken  by  such  necessities  at  that  time,  owing  to  those  seasons 
of  faction,  joined  in  the  expedition  ;  and  of  the  Siceliots,  the 
Naxians  and  Catanians.  Of  barbarians,  there  were  the  Seges- 
tans,  who  indeed  invited  them  to  their  aid,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicels ;  and  of  those  out  of  Sicily,  some  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Syracusans, 
and  some  lapygian  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the 
nations  that  were  serving  with  the  Athenians. 

58.  To  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
the  Camarinaeans,  who  lived  on  their  borders  ;  the  Geloans, 
who  lived  next  to  them  ;  and  then  (for  the  Acragantines  were 
neutral)  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  situated  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  island.  These  occupied  the  part  of  Sicily  opposite 
to  Lib3'^a,  but  the  Himerseans  the  side  towards  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  in  which  they  are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  they  were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans.  Such 
then  were  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  that  joined  in  the 
war,  being  all  Dorians  and  independent.  Of  the  barbarians, 
there  were  the  Sicels  alone,  such  of  them  as  had  not  gone  over 
to  the  Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  beyond  the  limits  of  Sicily, 
there  were  the  Lacedmmonians,  who  supplied  a  Spartan  leader, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  Neodamodes  and  Helots  ;  (the 
term  Neodamode  being  now  equivalent  to  free ;)  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  who  alone  of  all  the  allies  joined  with  both  sea  and  land 
forces ;  the  Leucadians,  also,  and  Ambraciots,  for  the  sake  of 
their  connexion  with  them  ;  while  mercenaries  were  sent  from 
Arcadia  by  the  Corinthians,  and  some  Sicyonians,  who  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  From  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
some  Boeotians  joined  them.  Compared,  however,  with  these 
who  came  as  auxiliaries,  the  Siceliots  themselves  supplied 
larger  numbers  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  inasmuch  as 

1  Tw  'loviuy  koXttw  bpiX^ofitvoL,]  i.  e.  who  were  separated  by  that  sea  from 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Compare  VI.  13,  tous  fiiv  Si/cEXiw-ras,  olaTrip 
vv$>  bpoi?,  x,oa)/ufi/oi/s  Tr^ods  »;urt9,  ou  /iE/xTrroT?,  tw  te  ’loviio  noXTrw,  k.  t.  X. 
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tliey  were  powerful  states ;  for  numerous  heavy-armed, 
ships,  and  horses,  and  an  abundant  ^  crowd  besides,  were 
collected  by  them.  And  compared,  again,  with  all  the  rest 
put  together,  as  one  may  say,  the  Syracusans  by  themselves 
furnished  more  numerous  levies,  botli  from  the  greatness  of 
their  city,  and  because  they  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 

59.  Such  were  the  auxiliaries  collected  on  either  side, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  all  joined  both  parties,  and  there 
were  no  subsequent  additions  to  either. 

The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  then,  reasonably  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  prize  for  them,  after  their  recent 
victory  in  the  sea-fight,  to  capture  the  whole  armament  of  the 
Athenians,  great  as  it  was,  and  not  to  let  them  escape  either 
way,  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  They  began  therefore  imme¬ 
diately  to  close  up  the  great  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
about  eight  stades  across,  with  triremes  ranged  broadside,  and 
merchant-vessels,  and  boats,  mooring  them  with  anchors  ;  while 
they  prepared  every  thing  else,  in  case  the  Athenians  should 
still  have  courage  for  a  sea-fight,  and  entertained  no  small  de¬ 
signs  with  regal'd  to  any  thing. 

60.  The  Athenians,  seeing  them  closing  up  the  harbour,  and 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  other  plans,  thought  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  council.  Accordingly  the  generals  and  the 
Taxiarchs  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  difficulties,  arisinir 
both  from  other  causes,  and  especially  because  they  had  nei¬ 
ther  any  more  provisions  for  their  immediate  use,  (for,  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  sail  away,  they  had  sent  before  to 
Catana,  and  commanded  them  to  bring  them  no  longer,)  nor 
were  likely  to  have  them  in  future,  unless  they  should  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  their  lines,  and  having  enclosed 
with  a  cross  wall  just  by  the  ships  the  least  space  that  could 
be  sufficient  to  hold  their  stores  and  their  sick,  to  garrison 
that,  while  with  the  rest  of  their  troops,  making  every  one  go 
on  board,  they  manned  all  their  ships,  both  such  as  were 
sound  and  such  as  were  less  fit  for  service ;  and  after  a  naval 
engagement,  if  they  were  victorious,  to  proceed  to  Catana ; 
but  if  not,  to  burn  their  ships,  throw  themselves  into  line,  and 
retreat  by  land,  in  whatever  direction  they  would  soonest 
reach  some  friendly  town,  whether  barbarian  cr  Grecian. 

*  i.  e.  of  light-^rmel  irregulars. 
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They,  then,  having  resolved  on  these  things,  acted  accordingly  ; 
for  they  gradually  descended  from  their  upper  lines,  and 
manned  all  their  ships,  having  compelled  to  go  on  board  who¬ 
ever,  even  in  any  degree,  seemed  of  age  for  rendering  service. 
Thus  there  were  manned  in  all  about  a  hundred  and  ten  ships  ; 
on  board  which  they  embarked  a  large  number  of  bow-men  ai-.d 
dart-men,  taken  from  the  Acarnanian  and  other  mercenaiies, 
and  provided  every  thing  else,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them, 
when  acting  upon  a  plan  which  necessity  alone  dictated,  such 
as  the  present.  When  most  things  were  in  readiness,  Nicias, 
seeing  the  soldiers  disheartened  by  their  decided  defeat  at  sea, 
and  wishing,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
liazard  a  final  battle  as  speedily  as  possible,  assembled  them, 
and  on  that  '  occasion  addressed  them  all  together  first,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

61.  “  Soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  other  allies,  the 
comino'  struggle  will  be  common  alike  to  all — for  the  safety 
and  country  of  each  of  us,  no  less  than  of  the  enemy  ;  since  if 
w'e  now  gain  a  victory  with  our  fleet,  each  one  may  see  his 
native  city  again,  wherever  it  may  be.  Nor  should  you  be 
disheartened,  or  feel  like  the  most  inexperienced  of  men,  who, 
after  failing  in  their  first  attempts,  ever  after  have  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  their  fear  taking  the  colour  of  their  disasters.  But 
as  many  of  you  here  as  are  Athenians,  having  already  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  wars,  and  all  the  allies  who  have  ever 
joined  us  in  our  expeditions,  remember  the  unexpected  results 
that  occur  in  warfare  ;  and  make  your  preparations  with  a  hope 
that  fortune  may  at  length  side  with  us,  and  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  renew  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
numbers,  which  you  see  yourselves  to  be  so  great. 

62.  “  Now  whatever  we  saw  likely  to  be  serviceable  against 
the  confined  space  of  the  harbour,  with  reference  to  the  crowd 
of  ships  that  there  will  be,  and  the  enemy’s  troops  upon  their 
decks,  from  which  we  suffered  before,  every  thing  has  now 
been  looked  to  and  prepared  by  us  also,  as  far  as  present  cii  - 


>  'TrapsKB.Xsvaa'To  to'ts  TrpwToz/.]  I  have  retained  the  old  rea^ng 
though  all  the  editors  have  changed  it  into  xe,  because  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  inexpressive,  if  taken  with  TrpwTov;  the  two  words  being  intended, 
in  mv  opinion,  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  speech  addressed 
by  Nicias  “  on  that  first  occasion,”  to  all  the  troops  together,  and  that  which 
he  afterwards  addressed  to  the  trierarchs  by  themselves.  See  ch.  69.  2, 

XVP  'TpH'lpdp'X^UiP  tva  tKCLCtTOV  &VtK(t\st,  Kt  X.  \. 
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cumstances  would  allow,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  masters 
of  our  vessels.  For  great  numbers  of  bow-men  and  dart-men 
will  go  on  board,  and  a  multitude  such  as  we  should  not  have 
ui^cd,  had  we  been  fighting  in  the  open  sea,  as  it  would  have 
interfered  with  the  display  of  our  skill  through  the  weight  of  our 
ships  ;  but  in  the  present  land-fight  which  we  are  compelled 
to  make  on  board  our  ships,  these  things  will  be  of  service. 
W e  have  also  ascertained  the  different  ways  in  which  we  must 
adapt  the  structure  of  our  vessels  for  opposing  theirs,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  against  the  stoutness  of  their  cheeks,  from  which  we 
received  most  damage,  we  have  provided  grappling  irons, 
which  will  prevent  the  ship’s  retiring  ^  again  after  it  has  once 
charged,  if  the  soldiers  on  board  then  do  their  duty.  For  to 
this  necessity  are  we  reduced,  that  we  must  maintain  a  land- 
fight  on  board  our  fleet ;  and  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  nei¬ 
ther  to  retire  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  do  it ;  especially 
as  the  shore,  except  so  far  as  our  troops  occupy  it,' is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy. 

63.  “  Remembering  this,  then,  you  must  fight  on  as  long  as 
you  can,  and  not  be  driven  to  land,  but  determine,  when  one 
ship  has  closed  with  another,  not  to  separate  before  you  have 
swept  off  the  soldiers  from  your  enemy’s  deck.  And  this  ex¬ 
hortation  I  offer  to  the  soldiers  not  less  than  to  the  sailors,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  this  work  belongs  more  to  those  upon  deck.  And 
we  have  still  even  now  a  general  superiority  with  our  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  advise  the  seamen,  and  entreat  them  too 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  much  dismayed  by  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  as  we  have  now  superior  resources  on  our  decks,  and 
a  larger  number  of  ships.  Consider,  too,  how  well  worth  pre¬ 
serving  is  that  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  of  you,  who,  being 
hitherto  considered  as  Athenians,  even  though  you  are  not, 
from  your  knowledge  of  our  language  and  your  imitation  of 
our  customs,  were  respected  through  Greece,  and  enjoyed  no 
less  a  share  of  our  empire  as  regarded  the  benefits  you  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  and  a  far  greater  share  as  regards  being  feared 
by  our  subjects,  and  being  secured  from  injuries.  Since  then 
you  alone,  as  free  men,  share  our  empire  with  us,  abstain,  as 
just  men,  from  now  utterly  betraying  it.  And  with  contempt 
for  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often  conquered,  and  for  Si- 

•  Tijv  TTuXiv  civaKpovcriv,']  i.  c.  retiring  in  order  to  gain  the  momentum  re* 
•juir^'d  for  a  fresh  attack.  Sec  note  on  eh.  36, 
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celiots,  none  of  whom  presumed,  while  our  fleet  was  in  fine 
condition,  so  much  as  to  stand  up  against  us,  repel  them,  and 
show  that,  even  when  attended  by  weakness  and  misfortunes, 
your  skill  is  superior  to  the  fortunate  strength  of  any  others. 

64.  “  Those  of  you,  again,  who  are  Athenians,  I  must  re¬ 
mind  of  this  also,  that  you  left  beliind  you  no  more  such  ships 
in  your  docks,  nor  so  fine  a  body  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  else  befall  you  but  victory,  your  enemies 
here  will  immediately  sail  thither,  and  those  of  our  country¬ 
men  who  are  left  behind  there  will  be  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  both  their  opponents  on  the  spot  and  those  who 
will  join  them  ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  you  who  are  here 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  (and  you  know  with  what 
feelings  you  came  against  them,)  and  those  who  are  there  at 
home  at  that  of  the  Lacedmmonians.  Being  brouglit  then  to 
this  one  struggle  for  both  parties,  fight  bravely  now,  if  you  ever 
did  ;  and  reflect,  both  individually  and  collectively,  that  those 
of  you  who  will  now  be  on  board  your  ships  represent  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  all  that  is  left  of  your 
country,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens :  in  behalf  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  point  in  which  one  man  excels  another,  either 
in  science  or  courage,  on  no  other  occasion  could  he  better 
display  it,  so  as  both  to  benefit  himself  and  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  all.” 

65.  Nicias  delivered  this  exhortation  to  them,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  commanded  them  to  man  the  ships.  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  perceive,  from  the 
sight  of  their  very  preparations,  that  the  Athenians  were 
about  to  engage  them  at  sea,  and  the  device  of  throwing  tlie 
grappling  irons  had  also  been  previously  reported  to  them. 
They  prepared  themselves  therefore  on  all  other  points  severally, 
and  on  this  also  ;  for  they  covered  over  with  hides  their  prows 
and  a  considerable  space  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  grapple,  when  thrown,  might  slip  off,  and  not  obtain 
any  hold  on  them.  And  now,  when  every  thing  was  ready, 
their  generals,  together  with  Gylippus,  exhorted  them  by 
speaking  as  follows : 

66.  “  That  our  former  achievements  have  been  glorious  ones, 
Syracusans  and  allies,  and  that  this  struggle  will  be  for  glo¬ 
rious  results  in  future,  most  of  you  seem  to  us  to  be  aware, 
(for  you  would  not  else  have  devoted  yourselves  so  eagerly  to 
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it,)  and  if  any  one  is  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  he  ought  to  be, 
we  will  prove  it  to  him.  For  when  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  this  country,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  in  the  first  place, 
and  then,  if  they  succeeded,  for  that  of  the  Peloponnese  also, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  when  they  possessed  the  largest 
empire  enjoyed  hitherto,  either  by  Greeks  of  former  times  or 
of  the  present,  you  were  the  first  men  in  the  world  who  with¬ 
stood  their  navy,  with  which  they  had  borne  down  every 
thing,  and  have  already  conquered  them  in  some  sea-fights, 
and  will  now,  in  all  probability,  conquer  them  in  this.  For 
when  men  have  been  put  down  in  that  in  which  they  claim  to 
excel,  their  opinion  of  themselves  in  future  is  far  lower  than 
if  they  had  never  entertained  such  an  idea  at  first ;  and  failing 
through  the  disappointment  of  their  boasting,  they  give  way 
even  beyond  the  degree  of  their  power.  And  such,  probably, 
is  now  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians. 

67.  “But  in  our  case,  both  the  opinion  we  entertained  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  which,  even  while  we  were  yet  unskilful,  we 
were  full  of  daring,  has  now  been  confirmed  ;  and  from  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  thought  that  we  must  be  the  best  seamen 
in  the  world,  since  Ave  have  conquered  the  best,  each  man’s 
hope  is  doubled.  And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  greatest 
hope  that  supplies  also  the  greatest  spirit  for  undertakings. 
Again,  those  points  in  which  they  are  imitating  our  equip¬ 
ments  are  familiar  to  our  habits,  and  we  shall  not  be 
*  awkward  at  each  of  them :  whereas,  on  their  side,  when 
many  soldiers  are  on  their  decks  contrary  to  their  custom,  and 
many  dart-men,  mere  ^  land-lubbers,  (so  to  speak,)  Acar- 
nanians  and  others,  have  gone  on  board  their  ships,  who  will 
not  so  much  as  know  hoAv  to  discharge  their  Aveapons  Avhile 
stationary,  Iioav  can  they  avoid  SAvaying  the  ships,  and  falling 
all  into  confusion  amongst  themselves,  by  not  moving  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  OAvn  fasliion  ?  For  neither  Avill  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  superior  number  of  their  ships,  (if  any  of  you 

*  uvdpfxoaTnt,]  or,  as  Others  take  it,  “unprepared  against  each  of  them.” 

^  I  have  ventured  to  use  a  rather  slatiff  tenn,  because  the 

qualifying  ex])ression,  tis  tiirilv,  ^vllioh  is  added  in  the  original,  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  was  employed  by  him  with  a  similar  meaning  of  reproach. 

The  meaning  of  a-cfidXXw,  as  used  just  below,  seems  borrowed  from  the  un¬ 
steady  reeling  motion  of  an  intoxicated  person ;  the  simile  used  by  the 
Psalmist  with  reference  to  mariners  tossed  in  the  storm,  “they  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drifnken  man.  and  are  at  their  Avits’  cud.”  Or  it  may 
mean  to  “  embarrass.” 
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be  afraid  of  this,  I  mean  the  idea  of  his  not  going  to  fight  them 
with  an  equal  number ;)  for  many  ships  in  a  small  space  will 
be  less  effective  for  executing  any  of  the  movements  they  may 
wish,  while  they  are  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  our  pre¬ 
parations;  On  the  contrary,  be  assured  of  this,  which  is  most 
true,  according  to  the  certain  information  which  we  believe 
we  have  received.  It  is  through  the  excess  of  their  miseries, 
and  from  being  forced  to  it  by  their  ])resent  distress,  that  they 
are  induced  to  make  a  desperate  effort ;  not  so  much  from 
confidence  in  their  resources,  as  from  hazarding  a  chance,  in 
whatever  way  they  can,  that  they  may  either  force  their  pas¬ 
sage  and  sail  out,  or  afterwards  retreat  by  land ;  since,  at  any 
rate,  they  could  not  fare  worse  than  at  present. 

68.  “  To  avail  yourselves  then  of  such  confusion,  and  of  the 
very  fortune  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  which  has  betrayed  itself, 
let  us  close  with  them  in  wrath,  and  consider  that  the  feeling 
of  those  men  is  most  lawful,  with  regard  to  their  enemies,  who 
determine,  when  taking  vengeance  on  their  aggressor,  to  glut 
the  animosity  of  their  heart:  and  that  we  too  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  ourselves  on  our  foes — the  very  thing 
which  is  every  where  said  to  be  most  sweet.  For  that  they  are 
our  foes,  and  our  bitterest  foes,  you  all  know ;  inasmuch  as 
they  came  against  our  country  to  enslave  it,  and  if  they  had 
succeeded,  would  have  imposed  on  our  men  all  that  was  most 
painful ;  on  our  children  and  wives,  all  that  is  most  dishonour¬ 
able  ;  and  on  our  whole  country,  the  title  which  is  most  de¬ 
grading.  Wherefore  no  one  ought  to  relent,  or  deem  it  gain 
that  they  should  merely  go  away  without  danger  to  us.  For 
that  they  will  do  just  the  same,  even  if  they  gain  the  victory. 
But  that,  through  our  succeeding  (as  we  probably  shall  do)  in 
our  wishes,  these  men  should  be  punished,  and  should  leave  a 
more  secure  liberty  for  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  even  before 
enjoyed  that  blessing ;  this  is  a  glorious  object  to  contend  for. 
And  of  all  hazards  those  are  most  rare,  which,  while  they  cause 
least  harm  by  failure,  confer  most  advantage  by  success.” 

69.  The  Syracusan  commanders  and  Gylippus  having  in 
their  turn  thus  exhorted  their  men,  immediately  manned  the 
ships  on  their  side  also,  since  they  saw  that  the  Athenians 
were  doing  it.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dismayed  at 
the  present  circumstances  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
seeing  how  gr  3at  and  how  close  at  hand  now  their  peril  was, 
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since  they  were  all  but  on  the  point  of  putting  out  j  consider¬ 
ing,  too,  (as  men  usually  feel  in  great  emergencies,)  that  in  deed 
every  thing  fell  short  of  what  they  would  have  it,  while  in 
word  enough  had  not  yet  been  said  by  them  ;  again  called  to 
him  each  one  of  the  Trierarchs,  addressing  them  severally  by 
their  father’s  name,  their  own,  and  that  of  their  tribe ;  beg¬ 
ging  each  one  who  enjoyed  any  previous  distinction,  from 
personal  considerations  not  to  sacrifice  it,  nor  to  obscure  those 
hereditary  virtues  for  whicli  his  forefathers  were  illustrious ; 
I’eminding  them  too  of  tlieir  country  —  the  most  free  one  in 
tlie  world — and  the  power,  subject  to  no  man’s  dictation,  which 
all  enjoyed  in  it  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  life  ;  mentioning 
other  things  also,  such  as  men  would  say  at  a  time  now  so 
critical,  not  guarding  against  being  thought  by  any  one  to 
bring  forward  old  and  hackneyed  topics,  and  such  as  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  all  cases  alike,  about  men’s  wives  and  children  and 
country’s  gods,  but  loudly  appealing  to  them,  because  they 
think  they  may  be  of  service  in  the  present  consternation. 
Thus  he,  thinking  that  he  had  addressed  to  them  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  which  was  not  so  much  a  satisfactory  one,  as  one  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  content  with,  went  away  from  them,  and 
led  the  troops  down  to  the  beach,  and  ranged  them  over  as 
large  a  space  as  he  could,  that  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
might  be  given  to  those  on  board  towards  keeping  up  their 
spirits.  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Euthydemus,  who  went 
on  board  the  Athenian  fleet  to  take  the  command,  put  out 
from  their  own  station,  and  immediately  sailed  to  the  bar  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  passage  through  it  which 
had  been  ’closed  up,  wishing  to  force  their  way  to  the 
outside. 


1  Tov  f7rapa\£C(()dei/Taf  SitKTrXouu.]  As  some  correction  of  this  reading 
seems  necessary,  I  have  preferred  that  which  is  adopted  by  Arnold,  KUTct- 
Xip/jOtuTu,  to  that  which  Dekker  proposes,  ’TrspiXsKpdtvTa :  because  it  seems 
far  more  probable  from  the  next  chapter  that  no  passage  at  all  was  left  by 
the  Syracusans.  If  there  had  been,  ^^d^y  should  the  Athenians,  when  they 
liad  defeated  the  squadron  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  have  attempted  to  break 
tlie  fastenings  of  the  vessels  which  formed  the  bar,  (sec.  2,)  instead  of  sailing 
out  at  once,  as  some  of  them  probably  would  have  done,  under  their  pr.-'sent 
circumstances,  if  the  passage,  had  been  open  for  them.  Bloomheld  indeed 
thinks  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  Syracusan  squadron  having  been  posted  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  proves  that  there  must  have  been  an  opening  left, 
lint  surely  this  is  a  very  wc.ak  proof:  for  knowing  as  they  did  that  the 
Athenians  would  break  down  the  bar  if  they  possibly  could,  it  was  a  very 
natural  precaution  to  defend  it  with  a  division  of  their  fleet. 
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TO.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  having  previously  put 
out  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  number  of  ships  as  before, 
proceeded  to  keep  guard  with  part  of  them  at  the  passage  out, 
and  also  round  the  circumference  of  the  whole  harbour,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  on  all  sides  at  once,  while 
their  troops  also  at  the  same  time  came  to  their  aid  at  what¬ 
ever  part  their  vessels  might  put  in  to  shore.  The  commanders 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  were  Sicanus  and  Agatharchus,  eacli 
occupying  a  wing  of  the  whole  force,  with  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  in  the  centre.  When  the  Athenians  came  up  to 
the  bar,  in  the  first  rush  with  which  they  charged  they  got  the 
better  of  the  ships  posted  at  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  the 
fastenings.  Afterwards,  when  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
bore  down  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  the  engagement  was 
going  on  no  longer  at  the  bar  alone,  but  over  the  harbour 
also  ;  and  an  obstinate  one  it  was,  such  as  none  of  the 
previous  ones  had  been.  For  great  eagerness  for  the  attack 
was  exhibited  by  the  seamen  on  both  sides,  when  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given ;  and  there  was  much  counter-manoeuvring 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  rivalry  with  each  other  ;  while 
the  soldiers  on  board  exerted  themselves,  when  vessel  came  in 
collision  with  vessel,  that  the  operations  on  deck  might  not 
fiill  short  of  the  skill  shown  by  others.  Indeed  every  one, 
wliatever  the  duty  assigned  him,  made  every  effort  that  he 
might  himself  in  each  case  appear  the  best  man.  And  as  a 
great  number  of  ships  were  engaged  in  a  small  compass,  (for 
indeed  they  were  the  largest  fleets  figliting  in  the  narrowest 
S[)ace  that  had  ever  been  known,  since  both  of  them  together 
fell  little  short  of  two  hundred,)  the  attacks  made  with  the 
beaks  were  few,  as  there  were  no  means  of  backing  water,  or 
cutting  through  the  enemy’s  line;  but  chance  collisions  were 
inoi'e  frequent,  just  as  one  sliip  might  liappen  to  run  into 
another,  either  in  flying  from  or  attacking  a  second.  So  long 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  up  to  the  charge,  those  on  her  decks 
plied  their  javelins,  arrows,  and  stones  in  abundance  against 
her ;  but  when  they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  heavy¬ 
armed  marines,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  endeavoured  to  board 
each  other's  ships.  In  many  cases  too  it  happened,  through 
want  of  room,  that  on  one  side  they  were  charging  an  enemy, 
and  ou  the  other  were  being  charged  themselves,  and  that 
two  ships,  and  sometimes  even  more,  were  by  compulsion  eii- 
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tcingled  round  one.  And  thus  the  masters  had  to  guard 
against  some,  and  to  concert  measures  against  others — not  one. 
thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  on  every  side — while  the 
great  din  from  such  a  number  of  ships  coming  into  collision 
both  spread  dismay  and  prevented  their  hearing  what  the 
boatswains  said.  For  many  were  the  orders  given  and  the  shouts 
raised  by  those  officers  on  each  side,  both  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  from  their  present  eagerness  for  the  battle : 
while  they  cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  “  to  force  the  passage, 
and  now,  if  ever  they  meant  to  do  it  hereafter,  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  heartily  for  a  safe  return  to  their  country and  to  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  “  that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
achievement  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  escape,  and  by 
gaining  the  victory  to  confer  honour  on  their  I’espective 
countries.”  The  commanders,  moreover,  on  each  side,  if  they 
saw  any  captain  in  any  part  unnecessarily  rowing  astern, 
called  out  on  him  by  name  and  asked  him,  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  “  whether  they  were  retreating  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  land,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  their  bitterest 
enemies,  as  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  which  had  been  won 
with  no  small  trouble?”  on  that  of  the  Syracusans,  “whether 
they  were  themselves  flying  from  the  flying  Athenians,  whom 
they  knew  for  certain  to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  them  in 
any  way  whatever  ?  ” 

71.  The  troops  on  shore  too,  on  both  sides,  when  the  sea- 
fight  was  so  equally  balanced,  suffered  a  great  agony  and  con¬ 
flict  of  feelings  ;  those  of  the  country  being  ambitious  now  of 
still  greater  honour,  while  their  invaders  were  afraid  of  faring 
even  worse  than  at  present.  For,  since  the  Athenians’  all  was 
staked  on  their  fleet,  their  fear  for  the  future  was  like  none 
they  had  ever  felt  before  ;  and  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
engagi'ment  they  were  also  compelled  to  have  an  unequal  view 
of  it  from  the  beach.  For  as  tlie  spectacle  was  near  at  hand, 
and  as  they  did  not  all  look  at  the  same  part  at  once,  if  any 
saw  their  own  men  victorious  in  any  quarter,  they  would  be 
encouraged,  and  turn  to  calling  on  the  gods  not  to  deprive 
them  of  safety ;  while  those  who  looked  on  the  part  that  was 
being  beaten,  uttered  lamentations  at  the  same  time  as  cries, 
and  from  the  sight  they  had  of  what  was  going  on,  expressed 
their  feelings  more  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.  Others, 
again,  looking  on  a  doubtful  point  of  the  engagement,  in  con 
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sequence  of  the  indecisive  continuance  of  the  cinflict,  in  thei»- 
excessive  fear  made  gestures  with  their  very  bodies,  corre 
Bponding  with  their  thoughts,  and  continued  in  tlie  most  dis¬ 
tressing  state,  for  they  were  constantly  within  a  little  of 
escaping,  or  of  being  destroyed.  And  thus  amongst  the  troops 
of  the  Athenians,  as  long  as  they  were  fighting  at  sea  or. 
equal  terms,  every  sound  might  be  heard  at  once,  wailing, 
shouting,  “  they  conquer,”  “  they  are  conquered,”  and  all  the 
other  various  exclamations  which  a  great  armament  in  great 
peril  would  be  constrained  to  utter — very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  their  men  on  board  their  ships  were  affected — until  at 
length,  after  the  battle  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
vSyracusans  and  their  allies  routed  the  Athenians,  and  pressing 
on  them  in  a  decisive  manner,  Avith  much  shouting  and  cheer¬ 
ing  of  each  other  on,  pursued  them  to  the  sliore.  Then  the 
sea  forces,  as  many  as  were  not  taken  afloat,  put  in  to  tlie  land 
at  different  parts,  and  rushed  from  on  board  to  the  camp  . 
while  the  army,  no  longer  with  any  different  feelings,  but  all 
on  one  impulse,  lamenting  and  groaning,  deplored  the  event, 
and  proceeded,  some  to  succour  the  ship.s,  others  to  guard  what 
remained  of  their  wall ;  while  others,  and  those  the  greatest 
part,  began  now  to  think  of  themselves,  and  how  they  should 
best  provide  for  their  own  preservation.  Indeed  their  dismay  at 
the  moment  had  been  exceeded  by  none  of  all  tliey  had  ever  felt. 
And  they  now  experienced  pretty  nearly  wliat  they  had  them¬ 
selves  inflicted  at  Pylus :  for  by  the  LacedaBinonians’  losing 
their  ships,  their  men  Avho  had  crossed  over  into  the  island 
were  lost  to  them  besides ;  and  at  this  time  for  the  Athenians 
to  escape  by  land  was  hopeless,  unless  something  beyond  all 
expectation  should  occur. 

72.  After  the  battle  had  been  tlius  obstinately  disputed,  and 
many  ships  and  men  destroyed  on  both  sides,  the  Syracusans 
rind  allies,  having  gained  the  victory,  took  up  their  wrecks 
ind  dead,  and  then  sailed  away  to  the  city,  and  erected  a 
;rophy.  The  Athenians,  from  the  extent  of  their  pia^sent 
misery,  did  not  so  much  as  think  about  their  (haul  or  their 
wrecks,  or  of  asking  permi.s.sion  to  take  tliem  up,  but  wished 
to  retreat  immediately  during  the  night.  l)emosthen(*s,  how¬ 
ever,  went  to  Nicias,  and  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
should  still  man  their  remaining  ships,  and  force  their  passage 
out,  if  they  could,  in  the  morning;  alleging  that  they  still  h»'^ 
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left  more  ship.s  fit  for  service  than  the  enemy;  for  the  Atlie- 
Ilians  had  about  sixty  remaining,  while  their  adversaries  had 
less  than  fifty.  But  when  Nicias  agreed  with  this  opinion, 
and  they  wished  to  man  them,  the  seamen  would  not  embark, 
through  being  dismayed  at  their  defeat,  and  thinking  that  they 
could  not  now  gain  a  victory.  And  so  they  all  now  made  up 
their  minds  to  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  Hermocrates  the  Syracusan,  suspecting  tlieir  pur¬ 
pose,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  so  large  a 
force,  after  retreating  by  land  and  settling  any  where  in  Sicily, 
sliould  choose  again  to  carry  on  the  war  with  them,  Avent  to 
the  authorities,  and  explained  to  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
suffer  them  to  retreat  during  the  night,  (stating  what  he  'him¬ 
self  thought,)  but  that  all  the  Syracusans  and  allies  should  at 
once  go  out,  and  block  up  the  roads,  and  keep  guard  before- 
liand  at  the  narrow  passes.  But  though  the  magistrates  also 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  this,  no  less  than  himself,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  they  thought  that 
the  people,  in  their  recent  joy  and  relaxation  after  the  labours 
of  a  great  sea-fight,  especially,  too,  as  it  was  a  time  of  feasting, 
(for  they  happened  to  celebrate  on  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  Hei-- 
cules,)  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  listen  to  them  ;  as  tlio 
majority,  from  excessive  gladness  at  their  victory,  had  fallen 
to  drinking  during  the  festival,  and  Avould,  they  expected, 
rather  obey  them  in  any  thing  than  in  taking  arms,  just  at 
present,  and  marching  out.  When,  on  consideration  of  this, 
it  appeared  a  difficulty  to  the  magistrates,  and  Hermocrates 
could  not  then  prevail  upon  them  to  attempt  it,  he  afterwards 
devised  the  following  scheme.  Being  afraid  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  might  get  the  start  of  them  by  quietly  passing  during 
the  night  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  country,  he  sent  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  own  friends  witli  some  cavalry  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  These,  riding  up  to  within 
hearing,  and  calling  to  them  certain  individuals,  as  though 
they  were  friends  of  the  Athenians,  (for  there  were  some  who 
sent  tidings  to  Nicias  of  what  passed  ivithin  the  city,)  desired 
them  to  tell  tliat  general  not  to  lead  off  his  army  by  night,  as 

1  a  Kai  auTto  iSoKti.]  I  scc  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  alteration  of 
auTfo,  as  Bauer  and  Dobree  propose;  as  the  words  evidently  refer  to  the  fact 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that  Hermocrates  had  himself 
Buspccted  fwTToi'ono-a?  niiTwv  t1}u  Sitiuoinv)  what  he  stated  to  the  magistratet 
as  the  design  of  the  Athenians. 
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the  Syracusans  were  guarding  the  roads ;  but  to  retire  leisurely 
by  day  after  making  his  preparations.  They  then,  after  de¬ 
livering  this  message,  returned ;  while  those  who  heard  it,  re¬ 
ported  the  same  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

^  74.  They,  in  accordance  with  the  information,  stopped  for  the 
night,  considering  it  to  be  no  false  statement.  And  since  they 
had  not,  as  it  was,  set  out  immediately,  they  determined  to  re¬ 
main  over  the  next  day  also,  that  the  soldiers  miglit  pack  up,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  most  useful  articles  ;  and  thougli  they 
left  every  thing  else  behind,  to  take  with  them,  whSi  they 
started,  just  what  was  necessary  for  their  personal  support. 
But  the^  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  had  marched  out  before 
with  their  troops,  and  were  blocking  up  the  roads  througli  the 
country  where  it  was  likely  the  Athenians  would  advance,  as 
well  as  guarding  the  passages  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  and 
posting  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
stop  it  where  they  thought  best;  while  with  their  ships  they 
sailed  to  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  towed  them  olf  from  the 
beach.  Some  few  indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  had  burnt, 
as  they  had  intended  ;  but  the  rest  they  lashed  to  their  own  at 
their  leisure,  as  each  had  been  thrown  up  on  any  part  of  the 
beach,  and,  without  any  one  trying  to  stop  them,  conveyed 
them  to  the  city. 

75.  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thought  they 
were  sufficiently  prepared,  the  removal  of  the  army  took 
place,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  It  was  a  wretched 
scene  then,  not  on  account  of  the  single  circumstance  alone,  thaj 
they  were  retreating  after  having  lost  all  their  ships,  and  while 
both  themselves  and  their  country  were  in  danger,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  in  high  hope  ;  but  also  because,  on  leaving  their  camp,  every 
one  had  grievous  things-?  both  to  behold  with  his  eyes  and  to  feel 
in  his  heart.  For  as  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  any  one  saw 
a  friend  on  the  ground,  he  was  struck  at  once  with  grief  and 
fear.  And  the  living  who  were  being  left  behind,  wounded 
or  sick,  were  to  the  living  a  much  more  sorrowful  spectacle 
than  the  dead,  and  more  piteous  than  those  who  had  perished. 
For  having  recourse  to  entreaties  and  wailings,  they  reduced 
them  to  utter  perplexity,  begging  to  be  taken  away,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  each  individual  friend  or  relative  that  any  of  them 
might  any  where  see ;  ( r  hanging  on  their  comrades,  as  they 
were  now  going  away ;  cr  following  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
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Vv^heii  in  any  case  the  strength  of  their  body  failed,  not  being 
left  behind  without  ‘many  appeals  to  heaven  and  many  lament¬ 
ations.  So  that  the  whole  army,  being  filled  with  tears  and 
distress  of  this  kind,  did  not  easily  get  away,  although  from 
an  enemy’s  country,  and  although  they  had  both  suffered  al¬ 
ready  miseries  too  great  for  tears  to  express,  and  were  still 
afraid  for  the  future,  lest  they  might  suffer  more.  There  was 
also  amongst  them  much  dejection  and  depreciation  of  their 
own  strength.  For  they  resembled  nothing  but  a  city  starved 
out  and  attempting  to  escape  ;  and  no  small  one  too,  for  of 
their  vdiole  multitude  there  were  not  less  than  fortv  thou- 
sand  on  the  march.  Of  these,  all  the  rest  took  whatever  each 
one  could  that  was  useful,  and  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry 
themselves,  contrary  to  custom,  carried  their  own  food  under 
their  arms,  some  for  want  of  servants,  others  through  distrust¬ 
ing  them ;  for  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  deserting,  and 
did  so  in  greatest  numbers  at  that  moment.  And  even  what 
they  carried  was  not  sufficient ;  for  there  was  no  longer  an}- 
food  in  the  camp.  Nor,  again,  was  their  other  misery,  and 
their  equal  participation  in  sufferings,  (though  it  affords  some 
alleviation  to  endure  with  others,)  considered  even  on  that 
account  easy  to  bear  at  the  present  time ;  especially,  when 
they  reflected  from  what  splendour  and  boasting  at  first  they 
had  been  reduced  to  such  an  abject  termination.  For  this  was 
the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  befell  a  Grecian  army ;  since, 
in  contrast  to  their  having  come  to  enslave  others,  they  had 
to  depart  in  fear  of  undergoing  that  themselves ;  and  instead 
of  prayers  and  hymns,  with  which  they  sailed  from  home,  they 
had  to  start  on  their  return  with  omens  the  very  contrary  of 
these ;  going  by  land,  instead  of  by  sea,  and  relying  on  a 
military  rather  than  a  naval  force.  But  nevertheless,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  still  impending,  all 
these  things  seemed  endurable  to  them. 

76.  Nicias,  seeing  the  army  dejeeted,  and  greatly  changed, 
passed  along  the  ranks,  and  eneouraged  and  cheered  them,  as 
well  as  existing  circumstances  allowed ;  speaking  still  louder 
than  before,  as  he  severally  came  opposite  to  them,  in  the 


'  OvK  ui/au  oXiyrtiv.]  Arnold  thinks  that  “  the  negative  must  be  twice 
repeated,”  as  if  it  were  ovk  aviv  ovk  6\'iyu>v,  just  as  “  non  modo  ”  in  Latin 
is  used  instead  of  “  non  modo  non.”  Or,  may  it  be  considered  as  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  two  expressions,  viz.  ovk  avtv  iroWHov  and  /het’  ovk  dXiywv  ? 
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earnestness  of  his  feeling,  and  from  wishing  to  be  of  service 
to  them  by  making  himself  audible  to  as  many  as  possible. 

77.  “  Still,  even  in  our  present  circumstances,  Athenians 
and  allies,  must  we  cherish  hope  ;  for  some  men  have,  ere  now, 
been  preserved  even  from  more  dreadful  circumstances  than 
these.  Nor  should  you  think  too  meanly  of  yourselves,  or 
yield  too  much  to  your  misfortunes  and  present  sutferings, 
Avhich  are  beyond  your  desert.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  not  superior  to  any  of  you  in  strength,  (for  you  see  wliat 
a  state  I  am  in  through  disease,)  and  though  I  consider 
myself  to  be  second  to  none,  whether  in  my  private  life  or 
in  other  respects,  yet  now  I  am  exposed  to  every  danger, 
like  the  very  meanest.  And  yet  I  have  lived  with  much 
’devotion,  as  regards  the  gods,  and  much  justice  and  freedom 
from  reproach,  as  regards  men.  And  therefore  my  hope  is 
still  strong  for  the  future ;  and  my  calamities  do  not  terrify 
me,  so  much  as  they  might.  Nay,  they  may  perhaps  be  alle¬ 
viated  ;  for  our  enemies  have  enjoyed  enough  good  fortune  ; 
and  if  we  displeased  any  of  the  gods  by  making  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  we  have  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  it.  Others 
also,  we  know,  have  ere  now  marched  against  their  neighbours; 
and  after  acting  as  men  do,  have  suffered  what  they  could  en¬ 
dure.  And  so  in  our  case  it  is  reasonable  now  to  hope  that 
we  shall  find  the  wrath  of  the  gods  mitigated  ;  for  we  are  now 
deserving  of  pity  at  their  hands,  rather  than  of  envy.  Look¬ 
ing,  too,  on  your  own  ranks,  what  experienced  and  numerous 
men  of  arms  there  are  with  you,  advancing  in  battle-array  to¬ 
gether,  do  not  be  too  much  dismayed,  but  consider  that  you 
are  yourselves  at  once  a  city,  wherever  you  may  settle ;  and 
that  there  is  no  other  in  Sicily  that  would  either  easily  resist 
your  attack,  or  expel  you  when  settled  any  where.  With 
regard  to  the  march,  that  it  may  be  safe  and  orderly, 
look  to  that  yourselves  ;  with  no  other  consideration,  each 
of  you,  than  that  whatever  the  spot  on  which  he  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  on  that  he  will  have,  if  victorious,  both  a 
country  and  a  fortress.  And  we  shall  hurry  on  our  way  both 
by  day  and  night  alike,  as  we  have  but  scanty  provisions  ;  and 
if  we  can  only  reach  some  friendly  town  of  the  Sicels,  (for 
they,  through  their  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  still  true  to  us,) 

’  vofiLixa.']  Compare  the  use  of  the  cognate  participle,  ch.  8G.  5.  -rt/i. 
■icaaraif  es  dptriji/  i/ti-ou.KTp.tiiiii/ 
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then  consider  yourselves  to  be  in  security.  And  a  message 
lias  been  sent  forward  to  them,  and  directions  have  been  given 
them  to  meet  us,  and  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  In 
short,  you  must  be  convinced,  soldiers,  both  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  be  brave  men — since  there  is  no  place  near 
which  you  can  reach  in  safety,  if  you  act  like  cowards — and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  you  escape  from  your  enemies  now, 
the  rest  of  you  will  gain  a  sight  of  all  you  may  any  where  wish 
to  see  ;  and  the  Athenians  will  raise  up  again,  though  fallen 
at  .present,  the  great  power  of  their  country.  For  it  is  men 
that  make  a  city,  and  not  walls,  or  ships,  without  any  to  man 
them.” 

78.  Nicias,  then,  delivered  this  exhortation,  and  at  the  same 
time  went  up  to  the  troops,  and  if  he  saw  them  any  where 
straggling,  and  not  marching  in  order,  he  collected  and 
brought  them  to  their  post ;  while  Demosthenes  also  did  no 
less  to  those  who  were  near  him,  addressing  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  marched  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the 
division  under  Nicias  taking  the  lead,  and  that  of  Demosthenes 
following  ;  while  the  baggage  bearers  and  the  main  crowd  of 
camp  followers  were  enclosed  within  tlie  heavy-armed.  When 
they  had  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  found 
drawn  up  at  it  a  body  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies  ;  but  having 
routed  these,  and  secured  the  passage,  they  proceeded  onwards  ; 
while  the  Syracusans  pressed  them  with  charges  of  horse,  as 
their  light-armed  did  with  their  missiles.  On  that  day  the 
Athenians  advanced  about  forty  stades,  and  then  halted  for 
the  night  on  a  hill.  The  day  following,  they  commenced 
their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  advanced  about 
twenty  stades,  descended  into  a  level  district,  and  there  en¬ 
camped,  wishing  to  procure  some  eatables  from  the  houses, 
(for  tlie  place  was  inhabited,)  and  to  carry  on  with  them  water 
from  it,  since  for  many  stades  before  them,  in  the  direction 
Jiey  were  to  go,  it  was  not  plentiful.  The  Syracusans,  in  the 
nean  time,  had  gone  on  before,  and  were  blocking  up  the  pass 
m  advance  of  them.  For  there  was  there  a  steep  hill,  with  a 
precipitous  ravine  on  either  side  of  it,  called  the  Acranim 
Lepas.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  advanced,  and  the  horse 
and  dart-men  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  each  in  great 
numbers,  impeded  their  progress,  hurling  their  missiles  upon 
them,  and  annoying  them  with  cavalry  charges.  The  Atheni- 
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ans  fought  for  a  long  time,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
same  camp,  no  longer  having  provisions  as  they  had  before ; 
for  it  was  no  more  possible  to  leave  their  position,  because  of 
the  cavalry. 

79.  Having  started  early,  tliey  began  their  march  again, 
and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill  which  had  been  fortified  ; 
where  they  found  before  them  the  enemy’s  infantry  drawn  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  wall  many  spears  deep  ;  for  the  pass  was 
but  narrow.  The  Athenians  charged  and  assaulted  the  wall, 
but  being  annoyed  with  missiles  by  a  large  body  from  the  hill, 
which  was  steep,  (for  those  on  the  heights  more  easily  reached 
their  aim,)  and  not  being  able  to  force  a  passage,  they  re¬ 
treated  again,  and  rested.  There  happened  also  to  be  at  the 
same  time  some  claps  of  thunder  and  rain,  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  the  year  is  now  verging  on  autumn  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  Athenians  were  still  more  dispirited,  and 
thought  that  all  these  things  also  were  conspiring  together  for 
their  ruin.  While  they  were  resting,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  sent  a  part  of  their  troops  to  intercept  them  again  with 
a  wall  on  their  rear,  where  they  had  already  passed  :  but  they, 
on  their  side  also,  sent  some  of  their  men  against  them,  and 
prevented  their  doing  it.  After  this,  the  Athenians  returned 
again  with  all  their  army  into  the  more  level  country, 
and  there  halted  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  marched 
forward,  while  the  Syracusans  discharged  their  weapons  on 
them,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  and  disabled  many  with 
wounds  ;  retreating  if  the  Athenians  advanced  against  them, 
and  pressing  on  them  if  they  gave  way ;  most  especially  at¬ 
tacking  their  extreme  rear,  in  the  hope  that  by  routing  them 
little  by  little,  they  might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  array. 
The  Athenians  resisted  this  mode  of  attack  for  a  long  time, 
but  then,  after  advancing  five  or  six  stades,  halted  for  rest  on 
the  plain  ;  while  the  Syracusans  also  went  away  from  them  to 
their  own  camp. 

80.  During  the  night,  their  troops  being  in  a  wretched 
condition,  both  from  the  want  of  all  provisions  which  was  now 
felt,  and  from  so  many  men  being  disabled  by  wounds  in  the 
numerous  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
enemy,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  determined  to  light  as  many 
fires  as  possible,  and  then  lead  off  the  army,  no  longer  by  the 
same  route  as  they  had  intended,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
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to  where  the  Syracusans  were  watching  for  them,  namely,  to 
the  sea.  Now  the  whole  of  this  road  would  lead  the  arma¬ 
ment,  not  towards  Catana,  but  to  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  to 
Camarina,  and  Gela,  and  the  cities  in  that  direction,  whether 
Grecian  or  bai'barian.  They  kindled  therefore  many  fires, 
and  began  t'heir  march  in  the  night.  And  as  all  armies,  and 
especially  the  largest,  are  liable  to  have  terrors  and  panics 
produced  amongst  them,  particularly  when  marching  at  night, 
and  through  an  enemy’s  country,  and  with  the  enemy  not  far 
off ;  so  they  also  were  thrown  into  alarm  ;  and  the  division  of 
Nicias,  taking  the  lead  as  it  did,  kept  together  and  got  a  long 
way  in  advance  ;  while  that  of  Demosthenes,  containing  about 
half  or  more,  was  separated  from  the  others,  and  proceeded  in 
greater  disorder.  By  the  morning,  nevertheless,  they  arrived 
at  the  sea-coast,  and  entering  on  what  is  called  the  Helorine 
road,  continued  their  march,  in  order  that  when  they  had 
reached  the  river  Cacyparis,  they  might  march  up  along  its 
banks  though  the  interior ;  for  they  hoped  also  that  in  this  di¬ 
rection  the  Sicels,  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  come  to  meet 
them.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  river,  they  found  a 
guard  of  the  Syracusans  there  too,  intercepting  the  pass  with 
a  wall  and  a  palisade,  having  carried  which,  they  crossed  the 
river,  and  marched  on  again  to  another  called  the  Erineus  ;  for 
this  was  the  route  which  their  guides  directed  them  to  take. 

81.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  they  found  that  the  Athenians  had  departed, 
most  of  them  charged  Gylippus  with  having  purposely  let 
them  eseape ;  and  pursuing  with  all  haste  by  the  route  which 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  they  had  taken,  they  overtook 
them  about  dinner-time.  When  they  came  up  with  the  troops 
under  Demosthenes,  which  were  behind  the  rest,  and  marching 
more  slowly  and  disorderly,  ever  since  they  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  during  the  night,  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned, 
they  immediately  fell  upon  and  engaged  them  ;  and  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  horse  surrounded  them  with  greater  ease  from  their 
being  divided,  and  confined  them  in  a  narrow  space.  The 
division  of  Nicias  was  as  much  as  fifty  stades  off  in  advance ; 
for  he  led  them  on  more  rapidly,  thinking  that  their  preserv¬ 
ation  depended,  under  such  circumstances,  not  on  staying  be¬ 
hind,  if  they  could  help  it,  and  on  fighting,  but  on  retreating 
tji  quickly  as  possible,  and  onb'  lighting  as  often  as  they  were 
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compelled.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  generally 
speaking,  involved  in  more  incessant  labour,  (because,  as  he 
was  retreating  in  the  rear,  he  was  the  first  that  the  enemy  at¬ 
tacked,)  and  on  that  occasion,  finding  that  the  Syracusans 
were  in  pursuit,  he  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  push  on,  as  to 
form  his  men  for  battle ;  until,  through  thus  loitering,  he  was 
surrounded  by  them,  and  both  himself  and  the  Athenians  with 
him  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  For  being  driven 
back  into  a  certain  spot  which  had  a  wall  all  round  it,  with  a 
road  on  each  side,  and  many  olive  trees  growing  about,  the;j 
were  annoyed  with  missiles  in  every  direction.  This  kind  of 
attack  the  Syracusans  naturally  adopted,  instead  of  close  com¬ 
bat  ;  for  to  risk  their  lives  against  men  reduced  to  despair  was 
no  longer  for  their  advantage,  so  much  as  for  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Besides,  after  success  which  was  now  so  signal, 
each  man  spared  himself  in  some  degree,  that  he  might  not  be 
cut  off  before  the  end  of  the  business.  They  thought  too  that, 
even  as  it  was,  they  should  by  this  kind  of  fighting  subdue 
and  capture  them. 

82.  At  any  rate,  when,  after  plying  tlie  Athenians  and  their 
allies  with  missiles  all  day  from  every  quarter,  they  saw  them 
now  distressed  by  wounds  and  other  sufferings,  Gylippus 
with  the  Syracusans  and  allies  made  a  proclamation,  in  the 
first  place,  that  any  of  the  islanders  who  chose  should  come 
over  to  them,  on  condition  of  retaining  his  liberty ;  and  some 
few  states  went  over.  Afterwards,  terms  were  made  with  all 
the  troops  under  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  surrender 
their  arms,  and  that  no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  either  by 
violence,  or  imprisonment,  or  want  of  such  nourishment  as 
was  most  absolutely  requisite.  Thus  there  surrendered,  in 
all,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  possession  they  laid  down,  throwing  it  into 
the  hollow  of  shields,  four  of  which  they  filled  with  it.  These 
they  immediately  led  back  to  the  city,  while  Nicias  and  his 
division  arrived  that  day  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erineus ; 
having  crossed  which,  he  posted  his  army  on  some  high 
ground. 

83.  The  Syracusans,  having  overtaken  him  the  next  day, 
told  him  that  Demosthenes  and  his  division  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  called  on  him  also  to  do  the  same.  Being  in- 
creculxis  of  the  fact,  he  obtained  a  truce  to  enable  him  to 
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send  a  horseman  to  see.  When  he  had  gone,  and  brought 
word  back  again  that  they  had  surrendered,  Nicias  sent  a 
herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  saying  that  he  was 
ready  to  agree  with  the  Syracusans,  on  behalf  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  repay  whatever  money  the  Syracusans  had  spent  on 
the  war,  on  condition  of  their  letting  his  army  go ;  and  that 
until  the  money  was  paid,  he  would  give  Athenians  as  host¬ 
ages,  one  for  every  talent.  The  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  did 
not  accede  to  these  pi’oposals,  but  fell  upon  this  division  also, 
and  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  annoyed  them  with  their 
missiles  until  late  in  the  day.  And  they  too,  like  the  others, 
were  in  a  wretched  plight  for  want  of  food  and  necessaries. 
Nevertheless,  they  watched  for  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and 
then  intended  to  pursue  their  march.  And  they  were  now 
just  taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceived  it 
and  raised  their  pcean.  The  Athenians  therefore,  finding  that 
they  had  not  eluded  their  observation,  laid  their  arms  down 
again;  excepting  about  three  hundred  men,  who  forced  their 
way  through  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded,  during  the  night, 
how  and  where  they  could. 

84.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  his  troops  forward  ; 
while  the  Syracusans  and  allies  pressed  on  them  in  the  same 
manner,  discharging  their  missiles  at  them,  and  striking  them 
down  with  their  javelins  on  every  side.  The  Athenians  were 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  river  Assinarus,  being  urged  to  this  at 
once  by  the  attack  made  on  every  side  of  them  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the  light-armed  multitude,  (for 
they  thought  they  should  be  more  at  ease  if  they  were  once 
across  the  river,)  and  also  by  their  weariness  and  craving  f(.)r 
drink.  When  they  reached  its  banks,  they  rushed  into  it 
without  any  more  regard  for  order,  every  man  anxious  to  be 
himself  the  first  to  cross  it;  while  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
rendered  the  passage  more  difficult.  For  being  compelled  to 
advance  in  a  dense  body,  they  fell  upon  and  trode  down  one 
another  ;  and  some  of  them  died  immediately  ’on  the  javelins 
and  articles  of  baggage,  while  others  were  entangled  together, 
and  floated  down  the  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
too,  the  Syracusans  lined  the  bank,  which  was  precipitous,  and 

'  i.  e.  some  died  immediately  on  the  javelins,  while  others  fell  over  the 
loose  articles  of  baggage,  and  being  too  weak  to  regain  their  footing,  were 
floated  down  the  stream. 
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from  the  liigher  ground  discharged  their  missiles  on  the  Atiie- 
nians,  while  most  of  them  were  eagerly  drinking,  and  in  con¬ 
fusion  amongst  themselves  in  the  hollow  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
Peloponnesians,  moreover,  came  down  to  them  and  butchered 
them,  especially  those  in  the  river.  And  thus  the  water  was 
immediately  spoiled;  but  nevei'theless  it  was  drunk  by  them, 
mud  and  all,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  was  even  fought  for  by 
most  of  them. 

85.  At  length,  when  many  dead  were  now  heaped  one  upon 
another  in  the  river,  and  the  army  was  destroyed,  either  at 
the  river,  or,  even  if  any  part  had  escai)ed,  by  the  cavalry, 
Nicias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylij’ypus,  placing  more  con- 
tidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusans  ;  and  desired  him  and 
tlie  Lacedternonians  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself,  but 
to  stop  butchering  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  After  this,  Gylip- 
pus  commanded  to  make  prisoners  ;  and  they  collected  all  that 
were  alive,  excepting  such  as  they  concealed  for  their  own 
benefit  (of  whom  there  was  a  large  number).  Tliey  also  sent 
a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  three  hundred,  who  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  sentinels  during  the  night,  and  took  them. 
The  part  of  the  army,  then,  that  was  collected  as  general 
property,  was  not  large,  but  that  which  was  secreted  was 
considerable ;  and  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled  Avith  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  taken  on  definite  terms  of  sur¬ 
render,  like  those  with  Demosthenes.  Indeed  no  small  part 
was  actually  put  to  death  ;  for  this  was  the  most  extensive 
slaughter,  and  surpassed  by  none  of  all  that  occurred  in  this 
Sicilian  war.  In  the  other  encounters  also,  which  were  fre¬ 
quent  on  their  march,  no  few  had  fallen.  But  many  also 
escaped,  nevertheless ;  some  at  the  moment,  others  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  slaves,  and  running  away  subsequently.  These  found 
a  place  of  refuge  at  Catana. 

86.  When  the  Syracusans  and  allies  were  assembled  toge¬ 
ther,  they  took  with  them  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
with  the  spoils,  and  returned  to  the  city.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  allies  that  they  had  taken,  they  sent  down 
into  the  quarries,  thinking  this  the  safest  way  of  keeping 
them :  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  executed,  against 
the  wish  of  Gylippus.  For  he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious 
distinction  for  him,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  achievements, 
tj  take  to  the  Lacedaemonians  even  the  generals  who  had  coin* 
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manded  against  them.  And  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  these, 
namely  Demosthenes,  was  regarded  by  them  as  their  most  in¬ 
veterate  enemy,  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  on  the 
island  and  at  Fylus  ;  the  other,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  most 
in  their  interest ;  for  Nicias  had  exerted  himself  for  the  release 
of  the  Lacedasmonians  taken  from  the  island,  by  persuading 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  this  account  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  had  friendly  feelings  towards  him  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  mainly  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  reposed  confidence  in 
Gylippus,  and  surrendered  himself  to  him.  But  certain  of  the 
Syracusans  (as  it  was  said)  were  afraid,  some  of  them,  since 
they  had  held  communication  with  him,  that  if  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  he  might  cause  them  trouble  on  that  account  in  the  midst 
of  their  success ;  others,  and  especially  the  Corinthians,  lest 
he  might  bribe  some,  as  he  was  rich,  and  effect  his  escape,  and 
so  they  should  again  incur  mischief  through  his  agency ;  and 
therefore  they  persuaded  the  allies,  and  put  him  to  death.  For 
this  cause  then,  or  something  very  like  this,  he  was  executed  ; 
having  least  of  all  the  Greeks  in  my  time  deserved  to  meet 
witli  such  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  his  devoted  attention  to 
the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

87.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusans  treated 
them  with  cruelty  during  the  first  period  of  their  captivity. 
For  as  they  vrere  in  a  hollow  place,  and  many  in  a  small 
compass,  tlie  sun,  as  well  as  the  suffocating  closeness,  distressed 
them  at  first,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  cover  ; 
and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  coming  on  autumnal  and 
cold,  soon  worked  in  them  an  alteration  from  health  to  dis¬ 
ease,  by  means  of  the  change.  Since,  too,  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  want  of  room,  they  did  every  thing  in  the  same  place  ; 
and  the  dead,  moreover,  were  piled  up  one  on  another — such 
as  died  from  their  wounds,  and  from  the  change  they  had 
experienced,  and  such  like — there  were,  besides,  intolerable 
stenches :  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst ;  for  during  eight  months  they  gave  each  of 
them  daily  only  a  ^cofi/le  of  water,  and  two  of  corn.  And  of 
all  the  other  miseries  which  it  was  likely  that  men  thrown 
into  such  a  place  would  suffer,  there  was  none  that  did  not 

’  The  cotyle  was  a  little  more  than  half  an  English  pint ;  and  the  allow- 
ance  of  food  here  mentioned  was  only  half  of  that  commonly  given  to  a 
slavj — Sec  Arnold’s  note 
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fall  to  their  lot.  For  some  seventy  days  they  thus  lived  all 
togetlier ;  but  then  they  sold  the  rest  of  them,  except  tlie 
Athenians,  and  whatever  Siceliots  or  Italiots  had  joined 
them  in  the  expedition.  The  total  number  of  those  who  were 
taken,  though  it  were  difficult  to  speak  with  exactness,  was 
still  not  less  than  seven  thousand.  And  this  was  the  greatest 
Grecian  exploit  of  all  that  were  performed  in  this  war ;  nay, 
in  my  opinion,  of  all  Grecian  achievements  that  we  have 
heard  of  also ;  and  was  at  once  most  splendid  for  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  most  disastrous  for  the  conquered.  For  being 
altogether  vanquished  at  all  points,  and  having  suffered  in  no 
slight  degree  in  any  respect,  they  were  destroyed  (as  the  say¬ 
ing  is)  with  utter  destruction,  both  army,  and  navy,  and  every 
thing  ;  and  only  a  few  out  of  many  returned  home.  Such 
were  the  events  which  occurred  in  Sicily. 


BOOK  VIII. 


1.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  for  a  long  time 
they  disbelieved  even  the  most  respectable  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and  gave  them 
a  correct  account  of  it ;  not  crediting  that  their  forces  could 
have  been  so  utterly  destroyed.  When,  however,  they  were 
convinced  of  it,  they  were  angry  with  those  of  the  orators  who 
had  joined  in  promoting  the  expedition;  (as  though  they  liad 
not  voted  for  it  themselves  ;)  and  were  enraged  with  the  sooth¬ 
sayers  and  reciters  of  oracles,  and  whoever  at  that  time  by 
any  practice  of  divination  had  put  them  on  hoping  that  they 
should  subdue  Sicily.  Every  thing,  indeed,  on  every  side  dis¬ 
tressed  them ;  and  after  what  had  happened,  fear  and  the 
greatest  consternation  overwhelmed  them.  For  they  Avere  at 
once  weighed  down  by  the  loss  wliich  every  man  individually, 
as  well  as  the  whole  state  at  large,  had  experienced,  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  heavy-armed,  and  horsemen,  and 
troops  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  like  which  they  saw 
they  had  none  left ;  and  at  the  same  time  being  aware  that 
they  had  no  competent  number  of  ships  in  the  docks,  nor 
money  in  the  treasury,  nor  crcAvs  for  their  vessels,  they  were 
at  present  without  hope  of  saving  themselves.  They  thouglit, 
too,  that  they  should  liave  their  enemies  in  Sicily  directly  sail¬ 
ing  with  their  fleet  against  the  Pineus,  especially  after  they 
had  gained  such  a  victory ;  and  that  their  foes  at  home,  then 
doubly  equipped  on  all  points,  would  surely  now  press  them 
with  all  their  might,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  their  own 
allies  with  them  in  revolt.  But  nevertheless  it  was  determined, 
that,  as  far  as  their  present  resources  allowed,  they  ought  not 
to  submit,  but  to  equip  a  fleet,  by  whatever  means  they  cculd, 
providing  by  contribution  both  timber  and  money;  and  to  put 
matters  on  a  secure  footing  amongst  the  allies,  especially  in 
Euboea :  and,  moreover,  to  reform  every  thing  in  the  city,  with 
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a  view  to  greater  economy,  and  elect  a  council  of  elders,  who 
should  deliberate  beforehand  on  their  present  measures,  as 
there  might  be  occasion.  And  through  their  excessive  fear  at 
the  moment  they  were  ready,  (as  is  the  people’s  fashion,)  to  be 
orderly  in  every  thing.  .  Having  thus  determined,  they  acted 
accordingly,  and  so  the  summer  ended. 

2.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  immediately  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  Those 
who  were  not  in  alliance  with  either  side  thought,  that  even 
f  no  one  called  on  them  for  aid,  they  ought  not  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  war,  but  should  volunteer  to  march  against 
the  Athenians,  when  they  reflected,  severally,  that  they  might 
have  attacked  them  also,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  measures 
at  Syracuse  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  remainder  of  the  war 
would  be  but  brief,  and  that  it  was  creditable  for  them  to  take 
their  share  in  it.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  a  common 
anxiety  to  have  done  speedily  with  their  heavy  labours.  But, 
above  all,  the  subjects  of  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  be¬ 
yond  their  power,  to  revolt  from  them;  because  they  judged 
of  affairs  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  leave  them  a  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  The  Lacedjemonian  state  was  encouraged 
by  all  these  things,  and  most  of  all,  because  their  allies  in 
Sicily,  since  their  navy  had  now  of  necessity  been  added  to 
their  resources,  would  in  all  probability  be  with  them  in  great 
force  with  the  spring.  And  thus  being  on  every  account  full 
of  hope,  they  determined  to  devote  themselves  unflinchingly  to 
the  war,  reckoning  that  by  its  successful  termination  they 
would  both  be  released  in  future  from  all  dangers,  like  that 
which  would  have  encompassed  them  from  the  Athenians,  if 
they  had  won  Sicily  in  addition  to  their  other  dominion ;  and 
that,  after  subduing  them,  they  would  themselves  then  enjoy 
n  safety  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

3.  Agis,  their  king,  set  out  therefore  immediately,  during 
his  winter,  with  some  troops  from  Decelea,  and  levied  from 
the  allies  contributions  for  their  fleet ;  and  having  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Malian  gulf,  and  carried  oflf,  on  the  ground 
of  their  long-standing  enmity,  the  greater  part  of  the  exposed 
property  of  the  QEta0ans,  he  exacted  money  for  the  ransom  of 
it ;  and  also  compelled  the  Achaeans  of  Pthiotis,  and  the  other 
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subje-cts  of  the  Thessalians  thereabouts,  (though  the  Thessa¬ 
lians  remonstrated  with  him,  and  objected  to  it,)  to  give  both 
hostages  and  money ;  the  former  of  which  he  deposited  at 
Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  their  countrymen  over  to 
the  confedera(‘y.  The  Lacedemonians  also  issued  to  the  states 
a  requisition  for  building  a  hundred  ships,  fixing  their  own 
quota  and  that  of  the  Boeotians  at  five  and  twenty  each ;  that 
of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  together  at  fifteen  ;  that  of  the 
Corinthians  at  fifteen  ;  that  of  the  Arcadians,  Pellenians,  and 
Sicyonians,  at  ten  ;  and  that  of  the  Megareans,  Troezenians, 
Epidaurians,  and  Hermionians  at  ten.  They  were  also 
making  all  other  preparations,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  spring. 

4,  The  Athenians  too,  as  they  had  determined,  Avere  pre¬ 
paring  during  this  same  winter  for  building  ships  ;  having  con¬ 
tributed  toAvards  the  supply  of  timbers,  and  fortified  Sunium, 
that  their  corn-ships  might  have  a  safe  passage  round  ;  Avhile 
they  also  evacuated  the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built 
in  that  country  Avhen  they  Avere  sailing  by  it  for  Sicily;  and 
Avith  a  view  to  economy  retrenched  all  their  other  expenses, 
Avhatever  any  where  appeared  to  be  useless  expenditure ;  and, 
above  all,  kept  their  eye  on  the  allies,  to  prevent  their  revolt¬ 
ing  from  them. 

5.  While  both  parties  were  carrying  out  these  measures, 
and  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  Avar,  just  as  Avhen  they 
Avere  commencing  it,  the  Euboeans,  first  of  all,  sent  during  this 
Avinter  an  embassy  to  Agis,  to  treat  of  their  revolting  from  the 
Athenians.  He  acceded  to  their  proposals,  and  sent  for  Alca- 
menes  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  for  ^lelanthus,  to  come  from 
Sparta  and  take  the  command  in  Euboea.  Accordingly  they 
came  Avith  about  three  hundred  of  the  Neodamodes,  and  he 
began  to  i)repare  for  their  crossing  over.  But  in  the  mean 
time  some  Lesbians  also  came  to  him  ;  for  th(.\y,  too,  Avished 
to  revolt.  And  as  the  Boeotians  supported  their  application, 
Agis  Avas  persuaded  to  defer  acting  in  the  cause  of  Euboea, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  revolt  of  the  Lesbians,  giving 
them  Alcanumes  as  a  commander,  Avho  Avas  to  sail  to  Euboea; 
Avhile  the  Bmotians  promi.sed  them  ten  ships,  and  Agis  the 
same  numlxu’.  These  measures  AA'ere  undertaken  Avithout  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedmmonian  state  ;  for  as  long  as  Agis  was 
at  Decelea,  and  his  forces  Avith  him,  he  had  poAver  both  to  aerd 
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in-ops  to  whatever  quarter  lie  jilensed,  and  to  levy  soldiers  and 
money.  And  at  this  time  tin'  allies  obeyed  him,  one  might 
say,  much  more  than  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city :  for  he 
was  feared,  because  he  went  every  where  in  person  with  a 
force  at  his  command.  lie,  then,  furthered  the  views  of  the 
Lesbians.  The  Chians  and  Erythraeans,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  Avere  also  ready  to  revolt,  made  their  application,  not  to 
Agis,  but  at  Sparta.  There  went  with  them  also  an  ambassador 
from  Tissaphernes,  who  was  governor  of  the  sea-coast  under 
king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes.  For  Tissaphernes  also  was 
inviting  the  Lacediemonians  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
promised  to  furnish  them  with  supplies.  For  he  had  lately 
been  called  on  by  the  king  for  the  tribute  due  from  his  govern¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  was  in  arrears,  as  he  could  not  raise  it 
from  the  Greek  cities  because  of  the  Athenians.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  should  both  get  in  his  tribute  more  effectu¬ 
ally,  if  he  reduced  the  power  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  should  gain  for  the  king  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaa- 
nionians ;  and  either  take  alive,  or  put  to  death,  as  the  king 
had  commanded  him  to  do,  Amorges,  the  natural  son  of 
Pisuthnes,  who  was  in  rebellion  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  The 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes,  then,  were  negotiating  this  business 
in  concert. 

6.  About  the  same  time  Calligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Me- 
garean,  and  Timagoras  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both 
of  them  exiles  from  their  country,  and  living  at  the  court  of 
Pharnabazus  son  of  Pharnaces,  arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  being 
sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  bring  a  fleet  despatched  to  the  Hel¬ 
lespont  ;  and  that  he  himself,  if  possible,  might,  for  the  sake 
of  the  tribute,  cause  the  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  —  the  same  object  as  Tissaphernes  had 
in  view  —  and  gain  for  the  king,  by  his  own  agency,  the 
alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  While  these  negotiations  were 
severally  carried  on  by  each  party,  by  the  emissaries  both  of 
Pliarnabazus  and  of  Tissaphernes,  there  was  gi-eat  competition 
between  them  at  Lacedaemon,  the  one  striving  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  a  navy  and  army  to  Ionia  and  Chios  first,  the 
other,  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  liowever,  ac¬ 
ceded  with  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  ap))lication  of  the 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes.  For  Alcibiades  was  also  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  them,  being  the  hereditary  and  very  intimate  friend 
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of  Endius,  one  of  the  ephors ;  for  which  reason  also  his  family 
had  a  Lacedsemonian  name,  in  consequence  of  this  friendship ; 
^  for  Endius  was  called  “  the  son  of  Alcibiades.”  Plowever, 
the  Lacedemonians  first  sent  to  Chios  Phrynis,  one  of  the 
Perioeci,  to  aseertain  whether  they  had  as  many  ships  as  tliey 
said,  and  whether  their  city  corresponded  with  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  its  high  character :  and  when  he  brought  them  word 
back  that  what  they  heard  was  true,  they  straightway  took 
the  Chians  and  Erythreans  into  alliance,  and  resolved  to  send 
them  forty  ships,  as  there  were  already  there  (according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chians)  not  less  than  sixty.  Of  these  they 
themselves  at  first  intended  to  send  ten,  with  Melancridas,  who 
was  their  high  admiral;  but  afterwards,  an  earthquake  hav¬ 
ing  occurred,  instead  of  Melancridas  they  determined  to  send 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  the  ten  ships  to  equip  but  five  in 
Laconia.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

7.  Tlie  following  summer,  when  the  Chians  straightway 
urged  them  to  despatch  the  fieet,  and  were  afraid  that  the 
Athenians  might  get  intelligence  of  their  measures,  (for  all 
parties  sent  their  embassies  without  their  knowledge,)  the 
Lacedremonians  sent  three  Spartans  to  Corinth,  to  haul  the  ships 
as  quickly  as  possible  aci’oss  the  isthmus,  fron  the  opposite  sea 
to  that  on  the  side  of  Athens,  and  to  give  orders  for  them  all 
to  sail  to  Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  was  preparing  for 
Lesbos,  and  the  rest.  Now  the  total  number  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  allied  states  that  were  there  was  thirty-nine. 

8.  Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras,  acting  in  behalf  of 
Pharnabazus,  did  not  join  the  rest  in  the  expedition  to  Chios, 
or  give,  to  forward  the  despatch  of  the  fleet,  the  money  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  namely,  five  and  twenty  talents  ; 
but  they  intended  to  sail  afterwards  by  themselves  with  a 
fresh  armament.  Agis,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  were  determined  to  send  to  Chios  first,  did  not 
himself  maintain  any  different  view;  but  the  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  held  a  council,  when  they  resolved  to  sail  first 
to  Chios,  with  Chalcideus  as  commander,  who  was  equipping 

’  “  That  is,  Alcibiades  was  the  distingiiishiapf  family  name  of  this  Endi¬ 
us,  home  by  tlie  members  of  his  house  in  every  alternate  generation;  so  that 
Aleihiades  was  the  surname  to  every  Endius,  and  Endius  the  surname  to 
ivery  Alcibiades,” — Arnold. 
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the  five  vessels  in  Laconia ;  then  to  Lesbos,  with  Alcamenes 
in  command,  (the  same  person  as  Agis  intended  to  appoint;) 
and,  lastly,  to  go  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Clearchus,  son  of 
llamphias,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  But  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  only  half  the  ships  across  tlie  isthmus  first,  and 
let  these  sail  oft'  immediately ;  that  the  Athenians  might  not 
attend  to  those  which  were  setting  out,  so  much  as  to  those 
which  were  being  conveyed  across  after  them.  For  in  this 
case  they  were  making  their  expedition  openly,  as  they  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Athenians  a  want  of  power  to  oppose  tliem,  be¬ 
cause  no  numerous  fleet  belonging  to  them  was  yet  visible. 
And  so,  according  to  their  resolution,  they  immediately  took 
across  one  and  twenty  ships. 

9.  But  when  they  were  urgent  for  setting  sail,  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  were  not  disposed  to  accompany  them  before  they  had 
kept  the  Isthmian  festival,  for  which  that  was  the  time.  Agis 
expressed  to  them  liis  willingness  that  they  (according  to  what 
they  urged)  should  not  break  the  Isthmian  truce,  but  that  he 
should  make  the  expedition  on  his  own  responsibility.  When, 
Imwever,  the  Corinthians  did  not  agree  to  this,  but  a  delay 
Avas  caused  in  the  matter,  the  Athenians  the  more  easily 
gained  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  Chians  ;  and  sending 
Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  charged  them  with  the 
fact,  and  on  their  denying  it,  commanded  them  to  send  Avith 
them  some  ships,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  their  alliance. 
Accordingly  they  sent  seven.  The  reason  of  the  ships  being 
sent  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  the 
negotiations ;  AAdiile  the  feAv  who  were  privy  to  them  were 
both  unwilling  at  present  to  incur  the  hostility  of  their  com¬ 
mons,  before  they  had  gained  some  strength,  and  no  longer 
expected  the  Peloponnesians  to  come,  since  they  had  so  long 
delayed. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  being  cele¬ 
brated,  and  the  Athenians  (the  sacred  truce  having  been  pro¬ 
claimed)  went  to  attend  them  ;  and  thus  the  designs  of  the  Chians 
became  more  evident  to  them.  When  they  returned,  they  im¬ 
mediately  took  measures  that  the  fleet  might  not  put  out  from 
Cenchrea  unobserved  by  them.  After  the  festival  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  set  sail  for  Chios  with  one  and  twenty  ships  under 
the  command  of  Alcamenes  ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  at 
first  advanced  against  them  with  an  equal  r  umber,  then  be- 
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gall  to  retreat  towards  the  open  sea.  When  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  them  hir,  but  drew  back,  the  Athenians  like¬ 
wise  returned ;  for  they  had  the  seven  Chian  vessels  in  the 
number  of  those  with  them,  and  did  not  consider  them  trust¬ 
worthy.  Afterwards,  having  manned  others,  so  as  to  make  in 
all  thirty-seven,  while  the  enemy  were  coasting  along,  they 
chased  them  into  Pirieus,  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  This 
is  a  desert  port,  on  tlie  extreme  borders  of  Epidaurus.  The 
Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship  out  at  sea,  but  collected  the  rest, 
and  brought  them  to  anchor.  And  now,  when  the  Athenians 
both  attacked  them  by  sea  with  tlieir  ships,  and  had  landed 
cn  the  shore,  there  was  a  great  disorder  and  confusion  ;  and 
the  Athenians  severely  damaged  most  of  their  ships  on  the 
beach,  and  killed  Alcamenes  their  commander  ;  whilst  some 
also  fell  on  their  own  side. 

11.  After  parting,  they  posted  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
to  keep  watch  over  tliose  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  rest  came 
to  anchor  at  tlie  small  island  ^  [opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour]  ;  on  wliich,  as  it  was  not  far  off,  tliey  proceeded  to  en¬ 
camp,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  a  reinforcement.  For  the 
Corinthians,  too,  had  joined  the  Peloponnesians  on  tlie  day 
after  the  battle,  coming  to  the  succour  of  the  ships  ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  rest  of  tlie  people  in  the  neighbourhood  also. 
But  when  they  saw  that  to  keep  guard  ovei'  them  in  so  desert 
a  spot  was  a  difficult  service,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  thought  of  burning  the  ships ;  but  afterwards  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  draw  them  up  on  shore,  and  station  themselves  by 
them  with  their  land  forces,  and  keep  guard  until  some  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself.  Agis  also,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan,  namely 
Thermon.  Now  news  had  first  been  taken  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  that  their  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus,  (for 
Alcamenes  had  been  told  by  the  ephors  to  send  a  horseman 
when  that  took  place.)  and  they  immediately  wished  to  despatch 
their  five  ships,  with  Chalcideus  in  command,  and  Alcibiades 
with  him.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  resolved  on  thi.s,  the 
news  of  their  fleet  taking  refuge  in  Pirreus  reached  them  ;  and 
being  disheartened,  because  they  had  failed  in  their  first  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Ionian  war,  they  no  longer  thought  of  sending  the 

‘  ts  TO  i/i}aiSiov.]  This  explanation  of  the  article  is  taken  from  Col.  Leaxj;, 
as  quoted  by  Arnold. 
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ships  from  their  own  country,  but  even  of  recalling  some  that 
had  previously  put  out  to  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  knew  this,  he  again  persuaded  Endius 
and  the  rest  of  the  ephors  not  to  shrink  from  the  expedition  ; 
telling  them  tliat  they  would  have  made  their  voyage  before 
the  Chians  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their 
lleet ;  and  that  he  himself,  when  he  had  once  reached  Ionia, 
would  easily  persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  acquainting  them 
both  with  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  forwardness 
of  the  Laceda3monians  ;  for  he  should  be  thought  more  credi¬ 
ble  than  others.  To  Endius  himself  he  also  represented  in 
private,  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  have  caused  by 
his  own  agency  the  revolt  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  brought  the 
king  into  alliance  with  the  Lacedcemonians,  instead  of  that 
honour  being  earned  by  Agis ;  (for  with  him  he  happened  to 
be  at  variance.)  He,  then,  having  prevailed  on  the  rest  of 
the  ephors,  as  well  as  Endiu.s,  put  out  to  sea  with  the  five 
ships,  in  company  with  Chalcideus  tlie  Lacedasmonian,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  speed. 

13.  About  this  same  time  also,  the  sixteen  Peloponnesian 
vessels  in  Sicily  which  with  Gylippus  had  assisted  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  were  on  their  return  :  and  after  beinir 

'  O 

intercepted  near  Leucadia,  and  roughly  handled  by  the  seven 
and  twenty  Athenian  ships  which  Hippocles  son  of  Menippus 
commanded,  on  the  look-out  for  the  ships  from  Sicily,  the  rest 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one,  escaped  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  sailed  into  harbour  at  Corinth. 

14.  With  regard  to  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  while  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  they  seized  all  they  met  Avith,  to  prevent 
any  tidings  of  their  approach  being  carried ;  and  after  lirst 
touching  at  Corycus,  and  leaving  them  there,  they  themselves 
having  previously  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Chians 
who  were  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  being  urged  by  them 
to  sail  up  to  the  city  without  sending  any  notice  beforehand, 
they  thus  came  ujmn  the  Chians  unexpectedly.  Accordingly 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  astonished  and  dismayed  ;  while 
it  had  been  arranged  by  the  few,  that  the  council  should  be 
assembled  just  at  th(3  time.  And  when  speeches  were  made 
by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  telling  them  that  many  more 
vessels  were  sailing  up,  and  not  acquainting  them  Avith  tlie  fact 
respecting  th:fir  fleet  being  blockaded  in  Pira3us,  the  Chians 
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revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  immediately  after  them  the 
Erythraeans.  After  this  they  sailed  with  three  vessels  and 
induced  Clazomenm  to  revolt  also.  The  Clazomenians  imme¬ 
diately  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  began  to  fortify 
’  Polichna,  in  case  they  might  want  it  as  a  place  to  retreat  to 
from  the  island  on  which  they  lived.  They,  then,  having  re¬ 
volted,  were  all  engaged  in  raising  fortifications  and  preparing 
lor  the  war. 

15.  News  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  quickly  reached  Athens, 
and  considering  that  the  danger  which  had  now  encompassed 
them  was  great  and  evident,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  not  remain  quiet  when  the  most  important  state  had 
changed  sides ;  with  regard  to  the  thousand  talents  which 
throughout  the  whole  war  they  had  earnestly  desired  not  to 
meddle  witli,  they  immediately  rescinded,  in  consequence  of 
their  dismay,  the  penalties  attaching  to  any  one  who  proposed 
to  use  them,  or  put  such  a  proposal  to  the  vote ;  and  passed  a 
decree  for  taking  them,  and  manning  a  large  number  of  ships  ; 
while  of  those  that  were  keeping  watch  at  Pirmus  they  at  once 
sent  off  the  eight  which  had  left  tlie  blockade,  and  after  pur¬ 
suing  those  with  Chalcideus  and  not  overtaking  them,  had 
returned,  (their  commander  was  Strombicliides  son  of  Dioti- 
mus,)  and  resolved  tliat  twelve  more,  under  Thrasycles,  sliould 
also  leave  tlie  post  of  observation,  and  reinforce  tlieiu  shortly 
afterwards.  Tliey  also  removed  the  seven  Chian  vessels,  Avhich 
jpined  them  in  the  blockade  of  Pirreus ;  and  liberated  the 
slaves  who  were  on  board  of  them,  while  the  freemen  they  put 
in  bonds.  In  the  place  of  all  tlie  ships  that  had  departed  they 
speedily  manned  others,  and  sent  tliem  to  observe  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  resolving  at  the  same  +iri'ie  to  man  thirty  more. 
So  great  was  their  ardour  .*  and  no  trivial  measure  was  under¬ 
taken  witli  regard  to  the  forces  they  sent  to  Chios. 

16.  In  the  mean  time  Strombicliides  with  his  eight  ships  ar¬ 
rived  at  Samos,  and  having  added  one  Samian  vessel  to  liis 
squadron,  he  sailed  to  Teos,  and  begged  them  to  remain  quiet. 
Chalcideus  also  Avas  advaneing  with  three  and  tAventy  ships 
from  Chios  to  Teos  ;  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of 

*  T»;i/  rToXi'xi/ni'.]  “  This  is  a  general  name  which  has  become  a  proper 
one  by  usage,  like  Ham,  Kirby,  &c.  in  English;  or  more  like  ‘  Borgo’  in 
Italian,  the  full  name  of  the  place  being  properly  HoXt^i/ai'  'twu  KXa- 
^ofiEviwv,  Borgo  clei  Clazomcni  ;  and  thence  in  common  speech,  simply  7»i» 
JIoXi'x«'a)/,  Borgo.” — Arnold. 
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the  Clazomenians  and  Eiythraeans  moved  along  the  shore. 
Strombichides,  on  receiving  prior  intelligence  of  this,  weighed 
anclior  beforehand  ;  but  when  out  in  the  open  sea,  on  observing 
that  the  ships  coming  from  Chios  were  so  numerous,  he  fled 
towards  Samos,  while  they  pursued  him.  With  regard  to  the 
land  forces,  although  the  Teians  were  not  at  first  disposed  to 
admit  them,  yet  when  the  Athenians  had  fled,  they  received 
them  into  the  city.  The  troops  then  waited  for  some  time, 
expecting  Chalcideus  also  to  return  from  the  pursuit :  but 
when  he  was  long  in  coming,  they  began  themselves  to  de¬ 
molish  the  fort  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  land  side 
of  the  city  of  the  Teians ;  while  a  small  body  of  the  barbari¬ 
ans  also,  who  had  joined  them  under  the  command  of  Stages, 
lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes,  assisted  them  in  the  demolition 
of  it. 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  after  chasing  Strombichides 
into  Samos,  armed  the  seamen  on  board  the  vessels  from  the. 
Teloponnese,  and  left  them  at  Chios ;  and  having  manned 
these  with  substitutes  from  Chios,  and  twenty  besides,  they 
sailed  to  Miletus  to  effect  its  revolt.  For  Alcibiades,  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leading  men  of  the  INIilesians,  wished 
to  anticipate  the  ships  from  the  Peloponnese  by  winning  them 
over,  and  so  to  secure  that  honour,  as  he  had  promised,  to  the 
Chians,  himself,  Chalcideus,  and  Endius  who  had  sent  them 
out,  by  causing  the  revolt  of  as  many  cities  as  possible  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Chian  forces  and  Chalcideus.  Having  made 
therefore  the  chief  part  of  their  passage  unobserved,  and  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  a  little  before  Strombichides  and  Tlirasycles,  who 
had  just  come  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  they  prevailed  on  Miletus  to  revolt.  The 
Athenians  sailed  up  close  after  them  with  nineteen  ships,  and 
on  the  Milesians  not  admitting  them,  came  to  anchor  at  the 
adjacent  island  of  Lade.  And  now  the  first  alliance  made  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians  was  concluded  by 
Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Milesians,  to  the  following  effect : 

18.  “  The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  their  confederates  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  and  Tissaphernes.  All  the  country  and  cities  which  the 
king  holds,  or  the  forefathers  of  the  king  held,  shall  belong  to 
the  king :  and  from  these  cities  whatever  money,  or  any  thing 
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else,  came  in  to  the  Athenians,  shall  be  stopped  by  the  king, 
the  Laceclmmonians  and  their  confederates,  in  common  ;  so  that 
the  Athenians  may  receive  neither  money  nor  any  thing  else. 
— Moi-eover,  the  war  with  the  Athenians  shall  be  carried  on 
in  common  by  the  king,  the  Lacedmrnonians,  and  their  con¬ 
federates  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  the  Avar  with  the 
Athenians  to  a  conclusion,  except  both  parties  shall  agree  to 
it,  the  king,  and  the  Lacedaiinonians  with  their  confederates. 
— Should  any  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  enemies  to  the  Lacedmmonians  and  their  confederates  ;  and 
if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacedmmonians  and  tlieir  confederates, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  king,  in  like 
manner.” 

19.  This,  then,  Avas  the  alliance  that  Avas  concluded  ;  imme¬ 
diately  after  Avhich  the  Chians  manned  ten  more  ships,  and 
sailed  to  Anzea,  wishing  both  to  get  intelligence  of  those  in 
Miletus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  the  cities  to  revolt  But 
a  message  having  reached  them  from  Chalcideus,  that  they 
Avere  to  sail  back  again,  and  that  Amorges  Avould  be  upon 
them  Avith  an  army  on  shore,  they  sailed  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  then  descried  sixteen  ships,  Avith  Avhich  Diome- 
don  again,  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Thrasieles,  Avas  sail¬ 
ing  up  from  Athens.  On  seeing  them  they  fledAvith  one  ship 
to  Ephesus,  Avhile  the  rest  proceeded  towards  Teos.  The 
Athenians,  then,  took  four  of  their  ships  empty,  the  men  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  to  shore  beforehand;  but  the  rest  took  refuge  in 
the  city  of  the  Teians.  And  noAV  the  Athenians  sailed  aAvay 
from  Samos ;  Avhile  the  Chians  put  out  Avith  their  remaining 
vessels,  and  their  land  forces  Avith  them,  and  procured  the  re 
volt  of  Lebedos,  and  then  again  of  Eras.  After  this  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  homes,  both  the  land  and  the  sea 
forces. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  that  Avere  in  Pira3us,  Avhich  had  been  chased  to  land 
at  the  time  Ave  last  mentioned  them,  and  Avere  blockaded  by  tlie 
Athenians  Avith  an  equal  number,  having  made  a  sudden  sally 
against  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  defeated  it  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  took  four  of  tlie  ships,  and  after  sailing  back  to  Cenchrea, 
proceeded  to  prepare  again  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia. 
Astyochusalso  joined  them  from  Lacedmmon,  as  high  admiral,  to 
whom  noAv  belonged  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces.  Mean- 
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while,  after  the  troops  had  returned  from  Teos,  Tissapliernc.s 
himself  also  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  further  de¬ 
molished  the  fort  at  Teos,  whatever  had  been  left  of  it,  and 
then  returned.  Not  long  after  his  departure,  Diomedon,  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Teians  tor  admitting  his  force,  as  they  did  the  enemy’s. 
And  after  coasting  along  to  Erm,  and  assaulting  the  city 
without  taking  it,  he  sailed  away. 

21.  About  the  same  time,  too,  occui*red  at  Samos  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  commons  against  the  nobles,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Athenians  who  happened  to  be  there  on  board  three 
vessels.  The  popular  party  of  the  Samians,  then,  put  to 
death  some  two  hundred  of  the  nobles,  in  all,  and  condemned 
lour  hundred  to  banishment ;  and  having  themselves  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  houses,  (the  Athenians,  moreover, 
having  after  this  passed  a  decree  for  their  independence,  con¬ 
sidering  them  now  as  trusty  allies,)  they  governed  the  city 
henceforth,  and  neither  admitted  the  landowners  to  any  other 
privilege,  nor  allowed  any  of  the  commons  in  future  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  them,  nor  to  take  a  wife  from 
them. 

22.  After  these  things,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer, 
the  Chians  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  without  any  falling 
off  in  their  zeal ;  and  as  they  found  themselves,  even  inde- 
])endently  of  the  Lacedmmonians,  Avith  a  large  force  for  bring¬ 
ing  over  the  states,  and  at  the  same  time  Avere  desirous  that 
as  many  as  possible  should  share  the  danger  Avith  them,  they 
made  an  expedition  by  themselves  with  thirteen  ships  to  Les¬ 
bos,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
go  to  that  island  in  the  second  place,  and  thence  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  who  were  there,  and  of  the  allies  from  the  country 
itself,  moved  along  shore  towards  Clazomenje  and  Cuma ;  the 
commander  of  the  troops  being  Evalas,  a  Spartan,  and  of  the 
ships,  Diniadas,  one  of  the  Permci.  The  fleet  having  sailed 
first  to  Methymna,  effected  the  revolt  of  the  place,  and  four 
vessels  Avere  left  there ;  Avhile  the  remainder,  again,  effected 
that  of  Mytilene  also. 

23.  Noav  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  set  sail,  as 
he  had  ir.tended,  with  four  ships  from  Cenchrea,  and  arrived 
at  Chios  On  the  third  day  after  his  coming  there,  the  Athe- 
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nian  ships,  five  and  twenty  in  number,  sailed  to  Lesbos  under 
the  command  of  Leon  and  Diomedon ;  for  Leon  had  subse¬ 
quently  brought  a  reinforcement  of  ten  ships  from  Athens. 
The  same  day,  at  a  late  hour,  Astyochus  also  put  out,  and 
taking  one  Chian  vessel  in  addition  to  his  own,  sailed  to  Les¬ 
bos,  to  render  it  whatever  assistance  he  could.  Accordingly 
he  came  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  the  next  day  to  Eresus,  where 
he  heard  that  Mitylene  had  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  first  assault.  For  the  Athenians,  immediately  on  sailing 
to  the  place,  unexpectedly  put  into  the  harbour,  and  defeated 
the  Chian  ships ;  and  having  landed,  and  conquered  in  a  battle 
those  who  opposed  them,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Receiving  this  intelligence,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  from 
the  Chian  ships  coming  from  Methymna  Avith  Eubulus,  three 
of  which  fell  in  with  him,  (for  one  had  been  taken  by  the 
Athenians,)  after  being  left  behind  at  the  time,  and  so  escap¬ 
ing  when  Mitylene  Avas  taken,  Astyochus  no  longer  advanced 
to  Mitylene,  but  having  persuaded  Eresus  to  revolt,  and  sup¬ 
plied  it  Avith  arms,  he  both  sent  the  heavy-armed  from  on 
board  his  OAvn  ships  to  Antissa  and  jMethymna,  having  ap¬ 
pointed  Eteonicus  to  the  command,  and  himself  coasted  along 
tliither  Avith  his  own  ships  and  the  three  Chians  ;  hoping  that 
the  Methymnfeans  Avould  be  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt.  But  Avhen  every  thing  at  Lesbos 
Avent  against  him,  he  took  his  OAvn  force  on  board,  and  sailed 
back  to  Chios ;  while  the  land  forces  also  that  had  been  dis¬ 
embarked  from  the  vessels,  and  Avere  to  haA^e  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont,  returned  again  to  their  several  cities.  After  this, 
six  of  the  allied  ships  from  the  Peloponnese  that  Avere  at 
Cenchrea  came  to  them  at  Chios.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
other  hand,  arranged  matters  again  at  Lesbos,  and  sailing 
thence,  took  Polichna,  belonging  to  the  Clazornenians,  Avhich 
Avas  being  fortified  on  the  mainland,  and  carried  them  over 
again  to  their  city  on  the  island,  excepting  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  Avho  had  departed  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenas 
came  over  again  to  the  Athenians. 

24.  The  same  summer  the  Athenians,  Avho  Avere  Avith  their 
tAventy  ships  at  Lade  for  the  ol)servation  of  Miletus,  having 
made  a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  sleAV 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedminoniau  commander,  Avho  had  come 
against  them  Avith  a  feAV  men,  and  sailing  across  thr$e  days 
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after,  erected  a  trophy;  which,  as  it  had  been  raised  without 
their  having  command  of  the  country,  the  Milesians  threv/ 
down.  And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian 
ships  from  Lesbos,  advancing  from  the  CEnussce,  the  islands 
off  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum,  fortresses  which 
they  held  in  the  Erythrasan  country,  as  well  as  from  Lesbos, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Chians  from  their  ships,  having 
as  epibatce,  some  of  the  ^  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll, 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Having  landed  at 
Cardamyle  and  Bolissus,  after  defeating  in  battle  those  of  the 
Chians  who  had  come  out  against  them,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  they  desolated  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood.  They 
defeated  them  again  in  another  battle  at  Phanse,  and  in  a  third 
at  Leuconium,  after  which  the  Chians  no  longer  went  out  to 
meet  them ;  while  they  ravaged  their  country,  which  was 
finely  stocked,  and  had  continued  unhurt  from  the  Median 
wars  down  to  that  time.  For  the  Chians  are  the  only  people 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  after  the  Lacedcemonians,  who  were 
at  once  prosperous  and  prudent ;  and  the  more  their  city  in¬ 
creased  in  greatness,  the  more  secure  were  their  arrangements. 
And  even  their  present  revolt,  if  any  think  that  they  executed 
this  without  regard  for  the  safer  course,  they  did  not  venture 
to  make,  before  they  were  likely  to  run  the  risk  in  concert  with 
many  brave  allies,  and  perceived  that  even  the  Athenians  them¬ 
selves  no  longer  denied,  after  their  disaster  in  Sicily,  that  with¬ 
out  doubt  their  circumstances  were  utterly  bad.  But  if  they 
were  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  unexpected  results  that 
occur  in  the  life  of  man,  they  found  out  their  mistake  in  com¬ 
pany ‘with  many  others,  who  had  in  the  same  way  imagined 
tliat  the  power  of  the  Athenians  would  be  quickly  destroyed. 
When  therefore  they  were  excluded  from  the  sea,  and  were 
being  ravaged  by  land,  a  party  of  them  endeavoured  to  bring 
over  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  Though  the  magistrates  de¬ 
tected  them,  they  remained  quiet  themselves,  and  having 
brought  Astyochus  the  admiral  from  Erythrm  with  four  ships, 
which  he  had  with  him,  considered  how  they  might  stop  the 
conspiracy  by  the  mildest  measures,  whether  by  taking  host- 

1  “  The  ETTita-rai  were  usually  drawn  from  the  fourth  class,  or  Thetes ; 
although  on  some  occasions  men  of  the  higher  classes  seem  to  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  amongst  them.  See  III.  98.  3,  note.  Now,  however,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  were  actually  compelled  to  serve  as  l-mtd'rai, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  crisis.” — Arnold. 
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ages,  or  in  any  other  way.  They,  then,  were  engaged  with 
this  business. 

25.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  there  sailed  from 
Athens  a  tliousand  Athenian  heavy-armed,  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Argives,  (for  five  hundred  of  the  Argives  who  were  light¬ 
armed,  were  provided  with  full  armour  by  the  Athenians,)  and 
a  thousand  of  the  allies,  in  forty-eight  ships,  some  of  which 
were  transports,  under  the  commandof  Phrynichus,  Onomacles, 
and  Scironides :  these  sailed  into  port  at  Samos,  and  after 
crossing  over  to  Miletus,  formed  their  camp  there.  The  ]\Ii- 
lesians  marched  out,  themselves  to  the  number  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  heavy-armed,  the  Peloponnesians  who  had  come  witli 
Chalcideus,  and  a  body  of  foreign  *  mercenaries  with  Tissa- 
phernes  himself,  wlio  was  present  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  The  Argives,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  line  with  their  own  wing,  and  despising  the 
enemy,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  some  disorder,  as  against 
lonians  and  men  who  would  not  receive  their  charge,  were 
defeated  by  the  Milesians,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  of 
them  slain.  But  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 
first,  then  beat  back  the  barbarians  and  the  rest  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  without  engaging  the  Milesians,  (for  they  retreated 
into  their  city  after  their  rout  of  the  Argives,  on  seeing  the 
rest  of  their  army  worsted,)  they  pitched  their  camp,  as  being 
now  victorious,  close  to  the  very  city  of  Miletus.  And  it  so 
happened,  that  in  this  battle  the  lonians  on  both  sides  were 
superior  to  the  Dorians ;  for  the  Athenians  conquered  the 
Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Milesians  the  Ar¬ 
gives.  After  erecting  a  trophy,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  in¬ 
vest  the  place,  (which  stood  on  an  isthmus,)  tliinking  that  if 
they  could  win  Miletus,  the  other  towns  would  easily  come 
over  to  them. 

26.  In  the  mean  time,  when  it  was  now  about  dusk  in  the 
evening,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  five  and  fifty 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese  and  from  Sicily  were  all  but  there. 
For  from  the  Siceliots,  who  were  chiefly  urged  by  Ilermo 
crates  the  Syracusan  to  take  part  in  what  remained  for  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Athenians,  there  came  twenty  ships  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntines  ;  and  those  from  the 
Peloponnese,  wliich  they  were  preparing,  [when  we  last  men- 

1  ^'ei;th.ot>,l  i.  c.  foreigners  to  Tissaphernes,  not  Asi.atics. 
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tioned  tliem,]  were  now  ready :  and  botli  squadrons  being 
committed  to  riieramenes  the  Lacedaemonian  to  take  to  Asty- 
ochus  the  admiral,  put  in  to  Lerus  first,  the  island  before  Mi¬ 
letus.  Ihen,  on  finding  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletus, 
they  sailed  thence  into  the  lasic  gulf  in  the  first  place’ 
wishing  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Miletus, 
AVdien  Alcibiades  therefore  had  gone  on  horseback  to  Tichiussa, 
in^  tlie  Milesian  territory,  to  which  part  of  the  gulf  they  had 
sailed  and  brought  to  for  the  night,  they  heard  the  particulars 
ot  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present  at  it,  taking  part 
with  the  Milesians  and  Tissaphernes  ;  and  he  now  advised 
them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  Ionia  and  the  whole 
cause,  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  Miletus,  and 
not  permit  it  to  be  invested. 

27.  They,  then,  intended  to  relieve  it  in  the  morning. 
Phrynichus,  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  had  heard  from  Lerus  a  correct  account  of  their 
fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues  wished  to  await  its  arrival  and 
give  it  battle,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  so  himself^  nor, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  allow  them  or  any  one  else  to  do  it! 
For  when  they  might  meet  them  hereafter  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  ships  on  the  enemy’s  side,  and 
with  how  many  of  their  own  opposed  to  them  they  would,  after 
adequate  and  calm  preparations,  be  able  to  give  them  battle, 
he  would  never  run  an  unreasonable  hazard  through  yieldim’ 
to  the  disgrace  of  reproach.  For  it  was  no  disgrace  for  the 
Athenians  to  retreat  with  a  navy  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  in  any 
way  whatever,  the  result  would  be  more  disgraceful  should 
they  be  defeated,  and  for  the  state  to  incur  not  only  diso-race 
but  also  the  greatest  danger.  For  after  its  late  misfortunes! 
it  was  hardly  expedient  voluntarily  for  it  to  act  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  any  quarter,  even  with  a  foi’ce  that  could  be  relied  up¬ 
on,  or  even  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity :  how  then  could  it 
without  any  such  compulsion  rush  into  self-chosen  dano-ersT 
He  ordered  them  therefore  as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  up 
'J  -'ir  wounded,  and  their  land  forces,  with  such  stores  as  they 
had  brought  with  them;  but  to  leave  behind  what  they  had 
taKen  from  the  enemy’s  country,  that  their  ships  might  be  the 
lighter,  and  to  sail  away  to  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they  had 
'Collected  all  their  ships,  to  make  their  attacks  upon  them, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Having  given  this  ad 
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vice,  lie  acted  accordingly;  and  so  Phrynichus,  not  on  that 
immediate  occasion  more  than  on  subsequent  ones,  nor  in  that 
business  only,  but  in  all  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  In  this  way, 
with  an  incomplete  victory,  the  Athenians  immediately  broke 
up  their  camp,  and  retired  from  Miletus  ;  and  the  Argives, 
in  mortification  at  their  defeat,  sailed  off  home  from  Samos  as 
quickly  as  they  could. 

28.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  Peloponnesians  weighed 
anchor  from  Tichiussa,  and  put  into  Miletus  after  the  enemy’s 
departure ;  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they  took  witli  them 
on  the  next  the  Chian  vessels  which  had,  in  tlie  'first  instanci* 
been  chased  in  company  with  Chalcideus,  and  were  disposed 
to  sail  back  again  for  the  stores  which  they  had  taken  out  of 
their  vessels  at  Tichiussa.  On  their  arrival,  Tissaphernes 
came  to  them  with  his  land  forces,  and  persuaded  them  to  sail 
against  lasus,  in  which  Amorges  their  enemy  maintained 
himself.  Accordingly,  having  assaulted  lasus  on  a  sudden, 
and  while  the  inhabitants  thought  nothing  but  that  the  ships 
belonged  to  the  Athenians,  they  took  it ;  and  the  Syracusans 
were  most  distinguished  in  the  action.  Amorges,  who  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  had  revolted  from  the  king,  the 
Peloponnesians  took  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Tissa¬ 
phernes  to  lead  away  to  the  king,  if  he  pleased,  according  to 
Ids  orders.  They  then  sacked  lasus  ;  and  the  army  got 
very  large  treasures,  for  the  place  was  one  of  ancient 
wealth.  The  mercenaries  serving  with  Amorges  they  took  to 
themselves,  and  added  to  their  ranks,  without  doing  them  any 
liarni,  as  most  of  them  were  from  the  Peloponnese :  while 
they  delivered  to  Tissaphernes  the  town  and  all  the  captives, 
both  bond  and  free,  for  each  one  of  whom  they  stipulated  to 
receive  from  him  aDaric  stater ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
Miletus.  Pedaritus  the  son  of  Leon,  wlio  had  been  sent  by 
the  LacedEemonians  to  take  the  command  at  Chios,  they 
despatched  by  land  to  Erythra3,  with  the  mercenary  force 
taken  from  Amorges,  and  appointed  Philippus  to  remain  on 
the  spot,  as  governor  of  ISIiletus.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

29.  The  following  winter,  when  Tissaphernes  had  put  lasus 
into  a  state  of  defence,  he  passed  on  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
amongst  all  the  ships  a  month’s  pay,  as  he  had  undertaken  at 

'  rde — ^vuKara5iba-x6t'KTuv.]  See  ch.  17.  3. 
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I^acedjemon,  at  the  rate  of  an  Attic  drachma  a  man  per  daj , 
but  wished  in  future  to  give  but  three  oboli,  until  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  the  king  ;  should  he,  however,  command  it,  he  said  he 
would  give  them  the  full  drachma.  When  Hermocrates,  the 
Syracusan  commander,  objected  to  this,  (for  Theramenes,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  not  admiral,  but  only  sailing  with  them  to 
deliver  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  was  easy  on  the  subject  of 
pay,)  there  was  fixed,  notwithstanding,  a  sum  [for  the  whole 
fleet]  larger  ^  by  five  ships  than  three  oboli  a  man  per  day.  For 
he  gave  three  talents  a  month  for  five  ships,  and  to  the  rest, 
according  as  they  had  vessels  beyond  this  number,  was  given 
in  the  same  proportion. 

30.  The  same  winter,  more  ships,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five, 
having  come  from  home  to  join  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  with 
Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon  in  command,  after 
collecting  those  from  Chios  and  all  the  rest,  they  determined, 
having  drawn  lots  for  their  respective  services,  to  blockade 
Miletus  with  their  naval  force,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both 
a  fleet  and  army.  And  they  did  so.  For  Strombichides, 
Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  having  with  them  thirty  ships,  and 
taking  in  transports  a  part  of  the  thousand  heavy-armed  that 


^  Trapa  ttIvts.  vaus.]  If  these  words  could  really  be  interpreted  “  for 
every  five  ships,”  as  Gdller  and  Arnold  think,  I  should  then  agree  with  the 
latter,  that  the  Avhole  passage  might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  stands  at 
present.  But  neither  of  them  brings  forward  a  single  instance  of  -wapd  being 
thus  used  with  the  distributive  force  commonly  expressed  by  KaTu  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  such  proof,  it  seems  safer  to  take  the  preposition,  as  Bloom¬ 
field  has  done,  in  a  sense  which  is  recognised  by  the  grammarians.  This 
method  renders  necessary  one  of  the  two  corrections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  editors  in  the  following  sentence — either  the  omission  of  kuI  Trtj/T?}- 
Kov-ra,  or  the  insertion  of  TpiuKovTa  instead  of  Tp'ia — and  though  it  is  per¬ 
haps  of  little  importance  which  is  prefei-red,  I  have  adopted  the  former,  as 
the  mistake  of  the  copyists  in  that  case  seems  more  easily  accounted  for  than 
in  the  other.  See  Gbller’s  or  Arnold’s  note.  With  regard  to  the  question, 
why  the  ships  should  be  taken  in  divisions  of  five,  that  number  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  fixed  on  for  mere  convenience,  as  the  lowest  which  gave  a 
round  sum  in  talents,  without  any  fraction.  Or  may  we  conjecture  that  the 
Lacedjrmonian  government  had  sent  out  five  ships  on  the  expedition,  and 
that  their  quota  was  first  considered  by  Tissaphernes,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
leading  state  ?  Arnold’s  supposition  that  “  it  was  intended  to  exclude  any 
state  from  the  higher  rate  of  pay,  whose  contingent  fell  short  of  five  ships, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  allies  to  greater  exertions,”  does  not  seem  very 
probable  ;  and  the  idea  of  toTs  dWojs  referring  “  to  those  other  states  who 
had  no  ships  at  the  present  moment  afloat,  but  who  might  at  any  instant 
be  suppv)sed  ready  to  send  some,”  is  surely  inconsistent  with  the  indicative 
mood  of  the  verb  rjcrav,  which  can  only  refer  to  such  as  were  actually  af  ot? 
at  the  lime  of  the  arrangement. 

2  V. 
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had  come  to  Miletus,  sailed,  according  to  their  lot,  against  Ciiios, 
while  the  rest,  remaining  at  Samos  with  seventy-four  ships, 
secured  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  advanced  upon  Miletus. 

31.  Astyochus,  happening  at  that  time' to  be  collecting  at 
Chios  the  hostages  taken  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy, 
ceased  from  that,  when  he  found  that  the  ships  with  Thera- 
menes  were  come,  and  that  the  atfairs  of  the  confederacy  were 
more  prosperous.  And  taking  a  squadron  consisting  of  ten 
Peloponnesian  and  as  many  Chian  ships,  he  put  out  to  sea, 
and  after  attacking  Pteleum  without  taking  it,  coasted  along 
to  Clazomenm,  and  commanded  those  of  them  who  favoured 
the  Athenian  cause  to  remove  inland  to  Daphnus,  and  to  join 
their  party.  Tamos  also,  who  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ionia,  united  in  this  command.  When  they  did  not  listen  to 
it,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  town,  which  was  unvvalled,  and 
not  being  able  to  take  it,  sailed  away  before  a  strong  gale 
himself  to  Phocaea  and  Cuma,  while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put 
into  the  islands  adjacent  to  Clazomenae,  namely,  Marathussa 
Pele,  and  Drymussa.  Having  staid  there  on  account  of  the 
winds  eight  days,  all  the  property  of  the  Clazomenians  that 
had  been  ^secretly  stowed  away  there,  they  partly  ravaged 
and  consumed,  and  partly  put  on  board  their  ships  ;  and  then 
sailed  off  to  Phocma  and  Cuma,  to  join  Astyochus. 

32.  While  he  was  there,  ambassadors  from  the  Lesbians 
came  to  him,  wishing  to  revolt  again.  And  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  they  gained  his  assent ;  but  when  the  Corinthians 
and  other  allies  were  not  zealous  for  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  failure,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Chios  ;  at 
which  place,  after  his  ships  had  been  dispersed  in  a  storm, 
tliey  arrived  from  different  directions.  After  this,  Pedaritus, 
who  when  we  last  mentioned  him  was  moving  along  the  coast 
by  land  from  Miletus,  arrived  at  Erythra?,  and  then  passed 
over,  himself  and  his  forces,  to  Chios ;  where  he  had  also 
about  five  hundred  soldiers  who  had  been  ^left  by  Chalcideus 
from  the  five  ships,  with  their  arms.  And  when  certain  Les- 

'  uTrt^tVsiTo.]  Bloomfield  follows  Hohbcs  in  translating  this,  “  lay  without 
the  city,”  altogether  omitting  the  peculiar  force  of  the  two  prepositions  thus 
meeting  in  composition,  whether  in  neuter  or  transitive  verbs.  Compare 
1.  137,  where  the  word  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  signification ;  I.  89,  Su- 
•cofii^ovTo  ti/Ous  oSti/  vTTi^tdtvTo  TTutdas  Ka'i  ywaiKUi,  k.  t.  X. ;  and  Eurip. 
Hoc.  6,  Stio-ns  fx  uTre^tTrfud/E  Towixus  yOwos. 

*  See  chap.  17.  1. 
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bians  made  offers  of  revolt,  Astjoclius  urged  to  Ptdaritus  and 
the  Chians,  that  they  ought  to  go  with  their  ships,  and  effect 
the  revolt  of  Lesbos  ;  for  so  they  would  either  themselves  gain 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  their  allies,  or,  in  case  of  failure, 
would  still  do  the  Athenians  mischief.  They,  however,  did 
not  listen  to  them,  and  Pedaritus  refused  to  give  up  to  him 
the  ships  of  the  Chians. 

33.  He,  therefore,  taking  the  five  of  the  Corinthians,  a 
sixth  from  Megara,  one  from  Hermione,  and  those  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  which  he  had  come  with,  sailed  for  Miletus,  to 
take  the  command  as  admiral,  after  many  threats  to  the 
Chians  that  assuredly  he  would  not  come  to  their  aid,  should 
they  be  in  any  need  of  it.  Having  touched  at  Corycus,  in 
the  Erythraean  country,  he  staid  there  the  night.  The 
Athenians  also,  on  their  passage  from  Samos  to  Chios  with 
their  troops,  were  only  parted  from  them  by  being  on  the 
other  side  of  a  hill ;  and  so  they  brought  to  for  the  night,  and 
escaped  each  other’s  notice.  On  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Pedaritus  in  the  night,  to  say  that  some  Erythrasan  prisoners, 
after  being  set  at  liberty,  had  come  from  Samos  to  Erythrsea 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it,  Astyoclius  immediately 
weighed  anchor  again  for  Erythraea ;  within  so  little  was  he  of 
falling  in  with  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus  also  sailed  across  to 
join  him ;  and  having  investigated  the  case  of  the  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  traitors,  when  they  found  that  the  whole 
story  had  been  made  up  in  order  to  effect  the  escape  of  the 
men  from  Samos,  they  acquitted  them  of  the  charge,  and 
sailed  away,  one  to  Chios,  the  other  to  Miletus,  as  he  had 
intended. 

34.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  army  of  the  Athenians, 
while  sailing  round  with  the  ships  from  Corycus,  met  with 
three  Chian  vessels  of  war  off  Arginus,  and  on  seeing  them 
gave  them  chase  ;  when  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  Chian 
ships  with  difficulty  took  refuge  in  the  harbour.  Of  the 
Athenians,  the  three  which  had  pursued  most  vigorously  were 
wrecked,  and  thrown  up  near  the  city  of  Chios,  the  men  being 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain  ;  while  the  remainder  took 
refuge  in  the  harbour  under  Mount  Mimas,  called  Phoenicus, 
from  whence  they  afterwards  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Lesbos,  and  made  preparations  for  the  work  *  of  fortification. 

*  Tov  T£tX‘0'MoV,]  i.  c.  for  the  fortification  of  Delphinium.  See  ch.  38  2 
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35.  The  same  winter,  Hippocrates  the  Lacedaemonian, 
having  sailed  from  the  Peloponnese  with  ten  Thurian  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus  son  of  Diagoras,  and  two  col¬ 
leagues,  one  Laconian  and  one  Syracusan,  sailed  into  poit  at 
Cnidus,  which  had  now  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  Tissa- 
phernes.  When  those  at  Miletus  received  intelligence  of  them, 
they  gave  orders  lor  half  of  the  vessels  to  keep  guard  at 
Cnidus,  and  the  other  half  to  cruise  around  Triopium,  and 
seize  the  merchantmen  that  were  approaching  from  Egypt. 
This  Triopium  is  a  promontory  running  out  from  the  Cnidian 
territory,  and  is  consecrated  to  Apollo.  13ut  the  Athenians, 
having  had  notice  of  it,  and  having  sailed  out  from  Samos, 
seized  the  six  ships  that  were  keeping  guard  at  Priopium, 
though  the  crews  escaped  from  them.  After  this  they  put  in 
at  Cnidus,  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  which  was  unforti¬ 
fied,  were  within  a  little  of  taking  it.  The  next  day  they  made 
a  second  assault  on  it ;  but  as  they  did  not  now  do  it  so  much 
damage,  since  the  inhabitants  had  provided  better  defences 
during  the  night,  and  the  crews  which  had  escaped  from  the 
ships  at  Triopium  had  gone  in  to  join  them,  they  withdrew, 
and  after  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians,  sailed  back 
to  Samos. 

36.  Astyochus  having  come  about  the  same  time  to  the  fleet 
at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  were  still  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  thing  in  their  camp.  For  pay  was  given  them  to 
a  sufflciently  large  amount,  and  the  great  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  raised  from  the  plunder  of  lasus  was  still  at  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  Milesians  carried  on  the  war 
with  spirit.  Nevertheless  the  Peloponnesians  considered  that 
the  first  convention  with  Tissaphernes,  which  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  by  Chalcideus,  was  defective,  and  not  so  much  for  their 
advantage  [as  for  his]  ;  and,  consequently,  while  Theramenes 
was  yet  there,  they  concluded  another,  which  was  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : 

37.  “  The  convention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies 
with  King  Darius,  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  Tissaphernes,  that 
there  should  be  a  treaty  and  friendship  between  them  on  these 
terms :  Whatever  territory  and  cities  belong  to  King  Darius,  or 
did  belong  to  his  father,  or  his  ancestors,  against  these  neither 
lue  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  bo 
poimitted  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  for  any  harm; 
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neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  their  confederates,  ex¬ 
act  tribute  from  these  cities.  Neither  shall  King  Darius,  or 
any  states  in  the  king’s  dominions,  be  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  for  Jhe  purpose  ot 

war  or  other  injury. - Should  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their 

allies,  require  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  stand 
in  need  of  any  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies  ;  to 
whatever  they  may  gain  each  other’s  assent,  that  shall  be  right 

for  them  to  do. - Both  parties  shall  carry  on  in  common 

the  war  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  should 
they  come  to  terms  of  peace,  they  shall  both  do  so  in  common. 
- Whatever  troops  shall  be  in  the  king’s  country  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  king’s  having  sent  for  them,  the  king  shall  pay 

their  expenses. - Should  any  of  the  states  which  have 

concluded  this  convention  with  the  king  proceed  against  the 
king’s  country,  the  rest  shall  prevent  it,  and  assist  the  king  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  And  should  any  of  those  in  the 
king’s  country,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  proceed  against  the 
country  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  or  of  their  allies,  the  king  shall 
prevent  it,  and  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.” 

38.  After  this  convention  Theramenes  gave  up  the  fleet  to 
Astyochus,  and  sailing  away  in  a  small  boat  was  ^lost  at  sea. 
The  Athenians,  having  now  crossed  over  from  Lesbos  to  Chios 
with  their  army,  and  commanding  both  land  and  sea,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fortify  Delphinium,  a  place  that  was  both  naturally 
strong  on  the  land  side,  contained  several  harbours,  and  was 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  Now  the  Chians  having  been 
beaten  in  several  previous  engagements,  and  not  being  on  very 
good  terms  amongst  themselves,  but  regarding  each  othei*  witli 
suspicion,  because  Tydeus,  son  of  Ion,  and  his  party  liad  al¬ 
ready  been  executed  by  Pedaritus  on  the  charge  of  Atticism, 
and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  by  compulsion  reduced  to  an 
oligarchy ;  in  consequence  of  these  things  they  kept  quiet,  and 
thought  neither  themselves  nor  the  mercenaries  under  Pedari¬ 
tus  to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy.  They  sent,  however,  to 
Miletus,  urging  Astyochus  to  come  to  their  aid :  and  when  he 
did  not  listen  to  them,  Pedaritus  sent  a  letter  to  Laceda3mon, 
representing  him  as  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  On  this 

*  dcpavi'^E'rai.'}  Or,  as  others  render  it,  “  disappeared  from  the  scene  of 
pction  :  ”  but  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  interpretation  of  the  word  seems  uiidoiibt- 
tnily  the  correct  one. 
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footing  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios :  while  from 
Samos  their  ships  kept  sailing  out  against  those  at  Miletus, 
and  when  they  did  not  advance  to  meet  them,  they  returned 
again  to  Samos,,  and  remained  quiet. 

39.  The  same  winter,  the  seven  and  thirty  ships  which 
had  been  equipped  by  the  Lacedsemonians  for  Pharnabazus, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Calligitus  the  INIegarean  and 
Timagoras  the  Cyzicene,  put  out  from  the  Peloponnese,  and 
sailed  for  Ionia,  about  the  period  of  the  solstice,  Antisthenes  a 
Spartan  being  on  board  in  command  of  them.  Tlie  Lacedm- 
monians  also  sent  eleven  Spartans  as  assistant  counsellors 
for  Astyochus,  one  of  whom  was  Lichas,  the  son  of  Arcesilaus. 
They  were  instructed  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus  to  co-operate 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  other  alhiirs,  as  should  be  best,  and 
to  despatch  these  vessels — either  just  the  number,  more,  or 
fewer — to  the  Hellespont  to  join  Pharnabazus,  should  they 
chink  proper,  appointing  to  the  command  of  them  Clearchus 
the  son  of  Rainphias,  who  sailed  out  with  them  ;  and  also,  if 
the  eleven  commissioners  deemed  fit,  to  depose  Astyochus 
from  the  office  of  admiral,  and  appoint  Antisthenes  ;  for  they 
were  suspicious  of  him  in  consequence  of  the  letters  from 
Pedaritus.  Sailing  therefore  from  Malea  across  the  open  sea 
the  squadron  touched  at  Melos,  and  there  falling  in  with  ten 
Athenian  ships  took  three  of  them  empty,  and  burnt  them. 
After  this,  being  afraid  that  those  of  the  Athenian  vessels 
which  had  escaped  from  Melos  might  (as  was  the  case)  give 
information  of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos,  they  sailed 
to  Crete,  and  having  made  their  voyage  longer  by  taking  this 
precaution,  they  made  the  land  at  Caunus,  in  Asia ;  from 
which  place,  considering  themselves  to  be  now  in  safety,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  ships  at  Miletus,  in  order  to  be  convoyed 
by  them  along  the  coast. 

40.  At  this  same  time  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus  sent 
messengers  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  holding  back, 
and  begged  him  to  succour  them  in  their  siege  with  all  his 
fleet,  and  not  to  permit  the  largest  of  the  allied  cities  in  Ionia 
to  be  both  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  wasted  by 
forays  on  the  land.  For  the  slaves  of  the  Chians  being 
numerous,  and  indeed  forming  the  largest  body  there  was  in 
any  one  city,  except  that  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  and  at  the 
same  time  being,  in  consequence  of  their  great  numbers,  pun- 
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ished  more  severely  than  usual  in  cases  of  offence,  when  the 
Athenian  army  appeared  to  be  firmly  established,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  fortified  position,  the  greater  part  deserted  to 
them ;  and  these  did  the  most  mischief  to  the  country,  through 
their  acquaintance  with  it.  The  Chians  therefore  represented, 
that  while  there  was  still  a  hope  and  possibility  of  stopping 
them,  while  Delphinium  was  still  being  fortified,  and  not  yc^ 
completed,  and  a  higher  wall  was  being  erected  round  their 
camp  and  the  ships,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  assist  them. 
And  although  Astyochus,  because  of  his  threat  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  already  mentioned,  had  not  intended  to  do  it,  when  he  saw 
that  the  allies  also  were  anxious  for  their  relief,  he  set  out  to 
succour  them. 

41.  In  the  mean  time  tidings  came  from  Caunus  that  the 
seven  and  twenty  ships,  with  the  Lacedmmonian  counsellors, 
weie  come.  And  thinking  every  thing  else  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  compared  with  liis  convoying  so  large  a  number  of 
ships,  in  order  that  they  might  more  entirely  command  the 
sea,  and  with  the  safe  passage  of  the  Lacedtemonians  who  had 
come  to  observe  his  conduct,  he  immediately  gave  up  going  to 
the  relief  of  Chios,  and  sailed  to  Caunus.  Having  landed, 
as  he  coasted  along,  at  ^  Cos  Meropis,  which  was  unfortified, 
and  in  ruins  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  which  they 
had  experienced — the  most  violent  one  which  I  ever  re¬ 
member  he  sacked  the  town,  the  men  having  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  by  incursions  made  spoil  of  the  country, 
excepting  the  free  population,  whom  he  released.  Having 
come  from  Cos  to  Cnidus  by  night,  he  was  constrained  by  the 
advice  of  the  Cnidians  not  to  land  his  seamen,  but  to  sail,  just 
as  he  was,  straightway  against  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  with 
which  Charminus,  one  of  the  generals  at  Samos,  was  on  the 
look-out  for  those  seven  and  twenty  ships  that  were  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  to  join  which  Astyochus  also 
Wiis  coasting  along.  For  those  at  Sarnos  had  heard  from  JNIelos 
of  their  approach,  and  Charminus  was  watching  for  them  about 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  Lycia;  as  by  this  time  he  was 
aware  of  their  being  at  Caunus. 

>  Yiwv  MepoTTiSa.]  “According  to  the  old  mythical  language,  ‘  Cos 
first  settled  by  the  hero  Merops.’  See  Stephan.,  Byzant.,  Hcsychius  &c. 
According  to  the  interpretation  now  given  to  this  laneuasre,  ‘  Cos  first  set 
Uwl  by  the  peopla  called  Mcropcs.*  ’’—Arnold, 
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42.  Astyoclius  therefore  sailed  immediately  to  Syme,  before 
he  was  heard  of,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  ships  some  where 
out  at  sea.  But  the  rain  and  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  he  encountered  caused  the  dispersion  of  his  ships 
during  the  dark,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  his  fleet  had  been  separated,  and  the  left  wing  was 
now  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  it  was 
still  dispersed  around  the  island,  Charminus  and  the  Athenians 
put  out  against  it  with  all  speed,  Avith  fcAver  than  their  twenty 
ships,  thinking  that  these  were  the  vessels  they  were  watching 
for,  namely,  those  from  Caunus.  Having  attacked  them  there¬ 
fore  immediately,  they  sank  three,  and  severely  damaged  some 
others,  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  action,  until  the  larger 
division  of  the  fleet  unexpectedly  came  in  sight,  and  they  were 
surrounded  on  every  side.  Then  they  took  to  flight,  and  having 
lost  six  ships,  fled  for  refuge  with  the  rest  to  the  island  of 
Teutlussa,  aud  thence  to  Halicarnassus.  After  this  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  put  into  Cnidus,  and  tlie  seven  and  twenty  ships 
from  Caunus  having  effected  a  junction  with  them,  they  sailed 
with  the  whole  number,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  Syme,  aud 
then  came  to  anchor  again  at  Cnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  tlie  particulars  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  having  sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  tc 
Syme,  made  no  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  or  that  on  them, 
but  took  their  'naval  stores,  Avhich  were  at  Syme,  and  after 
touching  at  Lorymi  on  the  continent,  sailed  back  to  Samos. 
And  now  all  the  Peloponnesian  ships  at  Cnidus  were  refitted, 
so  far  as  they  required  it ;  and  the  eleven  Lacedannonian  com¬ 
missioners  held  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes,  (for  he  had 
come  to  meet  them,)  both  respecting  what  had  already  been 
done,  if  there  was  aught  that  did  not  please  them,  and  Avith 
reference  to  future  hostilities,  in  Avhat  Avay  they  might  be 
conducted  most  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  parties. 
Lichas,  more  especially,  kept  an  eye  on  the  transactions,  and 
said,  “  that  neither  of  the  two  treaties  Avas  properly  draAvn  up, 
neither  that  of  Chalcideus,  nor  that  of  Theramenes,  but  it 
was  a  shameful  thing  that  the  king  should  even  noAv  claim  to 

Ta  aKtvr),  k.  t.  \.]  “  i.  c.  the  masts  and  sails  of  Charminus’  squadron, 
which,  according  to  custom,  had  been  left  on  shore  at  Sjnne,  Avhen  the  slung 
put  to  sea  suddenly  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Astyochus.  See  chap.  42.  2.'’ _ 
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be  master  of  all  the  country  over  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  formerly  had  dominion.  For  in  that  was  involved  the 
re-snbjugation  of  all  the  islands,  with  Thessaly,  Locris,  and 
as  far  as  Boeotia ;  and  so,  instead  of  freedom,  the  Lacedce- 
monians  would  be  putting  the  Median  yoke  on  the  Greeks. 
He  told  them  therefore  to  conclude  another  and  a  better  treaty, 
or  at  any  rate  they  would  not  act  according  to  this  ;  nor  did 
they  want  any  of  his  supplies  on  these  terms.  But  Fissa- 
phernes,  being  offended  at  this,  went  away  from  them  in  a 
rage,  and  without  settling  any  thing. 

44.  They,  in  consequence  of  communications  from  some  of 
the  most  powerful  men  there,  were  disposed  to  sail  to  Rhodes  ; 
hoping  to  bring  over  to  their  side  an  island  which  was  strong 
both  in  its  number  of  seamen  and  its  land  forces ;  and  moreover 
thinking  that  they  should  themselves  be  able  to  maintain  their 
fleet  from  their  own  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissaphernes 
for  money.  Having  sailed  therefore  immediately,  that  same 
W'^inter,  from  Cnidus,  and  having  first  put  in  with  ninety-four, 
ships  to  Camirus  in  the  Rhodian  territory,  they  frightened 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  aware  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  and  therefore  fled,  especially  as  the  town  was  un¬ 
fortified.  Then,  having  assembled  both  these  and  the  people 
from  the  two  other  towns,  Lindus  and  lalysus,  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  prevailed  on  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  And  so  Rhodes  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
The  Athenians,  having  got  notice  of  it,  sailed  at  this  time  with 
their  ships  from  Samos,  wishing  to  anticipate  them,  and  came 
within  sight  of  the  island  as  they  lay  out  at  sea  ;  but  being  a 
little  too  late,  they  sailed  back  in  the  first  instance  to  Chalce, 
thence  to  Samos,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  against 
Rhodes  by  attacks  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Samos.  The  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  levied  money  from  the  Rhodians  to  the  amount  of 
two  'and  thirty  talents ;  but  in  other  respects  lay  still  for 
eio-hty  days,  having  drawn  up  the  ships  on  shore. 

^45.  In  the  mean  time,  and  at  even  a  still  earlier  period,  be¬ 
fore  they  removed  to  Rhodes,  the  following  negotiations  were 
being  carried  on.  Alcibiades  being  suspected  by  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of  Miletus, 
and  instructions  having  been  sent  by  them  from  Lacedaemon 
to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death,  (for  he  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Agis,  and  in  other  ways  appeared  to  be  unworthy  of 
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trust,)  he  first  retired  in  alarm  to  the  court  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  then  did  the  greatest  harm  he  could  to  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesians  with  him.  Being  his  adviser  on  all  points,  ha 
cut  down  the  pay,  so  that  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma  three 
oboli  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly ;  telling  Tissaphernes 
to  represent  to  them,  that  the  Athenians,  who  for  a  longer 
time  had  had  experience  in  naval  matters,  gave  their  men  but 
three  oboli ;  not  so  much  from  poverty,  as  that  their  seamen 
might  not  grow  insolent  from  abundance,  and  either  be  less 
able-bodied,  through  spending  money  on  such  things  as  pro¬ 
duce  weakness,  or  desert  their  ships  by  means  of  leaving  their 
arrears  of  pay  as  a  *  security  for  them.  He  also  gave  him  such 
instructions,  that  by  giving  money  he  persuaded  the  trierarchs 
and  generals  of  the  different  states  to  concede  these  points  to 
him  ;  excepting  the  Syracusans ;  but  of  these  Hermocrates 
alone  opposed  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole  confederac3^  The 
states,  too,  which  applied  for  money  he  dismissed  with  an 
answer  from  himself,  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes,  alleging  by 
way  of  refusal,  that  the  Chians  were  shameless,  who, 
though  the  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  protected  as 
they  were  by  the  aid  they  were  receiving,  expected  others  to 
risk  both  their  persons  and  their  purses  for  their  liberty.” 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  states,  which  used  before  their 
revolt  to  lavish  their  money  on  the  Athenians,  he  said  that 
they  were  wrong  if  they  would  not  now  also  contribute  as 
much,  or  even  more,  for  their  own  interests.  He  also  repre¬ 
sented  that  Tissaphernes  was  naturally  sparing  at  present,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  his  own  resources  ; 
but  that  if  supplies  should  ever  come  down  from  the  king,  he 
would  give  them  their  full  pay,  and  afford  the  states  all  proper 
relief. 

46.  He  likewise  advised  Tissaphernes  “  not  to  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  to  be  anxious, 
by  either  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  he  was  equip¬ 
ping,  or  giving  pay  to  a  larger  body  of  Greeks,  to  confer  on 
the  same  party  the  command  both  of  land  and  sea ;  but  to  let 
them  each  hold  a  divided  sway,  and  so  leave  the  king  the 

'  ic  ofivpttav.]  That  is,  that  the  larger  pay  was  considered  as  a  security 
for  the  men's  returning  to  their  post,  when  summoned,  and  therefore  as  a 
reason  for  greater  indulgnmce  in  granting  leave  of  absence  than  v\  as  proved 
hy  the  result  to  he  consistent  with  the  intcicsts  of  the  ser^dco. 
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power  at  all  times  to  lead  the  one  party  or  the  other  against 
those  who  were  annoying  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
command  both  by  land  and  sea  were  united,  he  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  any  party  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  stronger  ;  un¬ 
less  he  should  himself  ever  choose  to  arise  and  carry  out  the 
contest  with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  hazard.  It  was  a 
cheaper  risk  to  wear  down  the  Greeks  against  each  otlier,  at 
a  trifling  share  of  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
security  to  himself.  And  the  Athenians,  he  said,  were  a  more 
desirable  people  to  share  the  empire  with  him  ;  for  they  were 
less  desirous  of  possessions  on  shore,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  both  a  profession  and  a  practice  most  advantageous  to 
him ;  as  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subjugating,  as  far  as 
the  sea  was  concerned,  to  tliemselves  and  to  him  all  the 
Greeks  who  lived  in  the  king’s  country  ;  while  the  other  party, 
on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  liberate  them.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  Lacedmmonians  should  at  tlie  present  time  be  liber¬ 
ating  the  Greeks  from  men  of  their  own  Grecian  race,  and 
should  omit  to  liberate  them  from  those  who  were  barbarians  ; 

^  unless  they  should  ever  fail  in  reducing  the  Athenians.  He 
urged  them  therefore  to  wear  them  both  out  at  first,  and  after 
cutting  off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  power  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  then  to  get  rid  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  his  coun¬ 
try.”  Tissaphernes  adopted  these  views  in  the  main,  so  far  at 
least  as  might  be  conjectured  from  his  actions.  For  having 
on  this  account  placed  himself  in  the  confidence  of  Alcibiades, 
as  of  one  who  had  given  him  good  advice  on  the  subject,  he 
both  scantily  supplied  the  Peloponnesians  with  money,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  by  telling  them 
that  the  Phoenician  fleet  should  come  to  them,  and  that  so 
they  should  contend  with  superabundant  strength,  he  greatly 
injured  their  cause,  and  took  off  the  vigour  of  their  navy, 
which  had  been  very  great ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  too  evi¬ 
dently  to  escape  observation,  he  wanted  hearty  zeal  in  co¬ 
operating  with  them. 

47.  Alcibiades  gave  this  advice  to  Tissaphernes  and  the 
king,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  both  because  he  thought  it 

I  -y  -ttote  auTov^,  K.  T.  \.]  I  have  followed  Haack’s  and  Poppo’s  in- 
cerpretation  of  this  passage,  “nisi  si  quando  eos  f  Athenienses)  non  everte- 
^nt  ”  rather  than  Herman’s,  who  supposes  that  tne  word  fuj  only  increases 
the  force  of  the  negative :  “  nisi  hi  barbari  Graecos,  quos  sub  ditione  suit  to- 
nerent,  etiam  delevisseut  ' 
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best  for  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  because  he  was  further 
providing  for  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ;  knowing 
that  if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  ruin,  he  would  some  time  or  other 
have  means  of  persuading  his  countrymen,  and  returning  to  it. 
But  the  way  in  which  he  thought  he  should  persuade  them  most 
easily  was  this,  namely,  by  Tissaphernes’  appearing  to  be  in 
his  interest.  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  when  the  Athenian 
soldiers  at  Sam»s  found  that  he  had  great  influence  with  him, 
[the  plan  was  adopted,]  to  a  certain  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Alcibiades  having  sent  word  to  the  most  powerful  individuals 
amongst  them,  to  let  it  be  mentioned  to  the  most  respectable 
people,  that  he  wished  to  return  home  on  condition  of  there 
being  an  oligarchy,  and  not  that  unprincipled  democracy  whicli 
had  banished  him  ;  and  after  making  Tissaphernes  their  friend, 
to  enjoy  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  with  them :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trierarchs  and  the  most  influential  Athenians  at 
Samos  were  of  themselves  still  more  eager  for  abolishing  the 
democracy. 

48.  This  design  therefore  was  first  mooted  in  the  camp,  and 
thence  spread  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  certain  individuals 
went  over  from  Samos,  and  had  an  interview  witli  Alcibi¬ 
ades  ;  and  when  he  held  out  that  he  would  first  make  Tissa¬ 
phernes  their  friend,  and  then  the  king,  in  case  they  were  not 
under  a  democratical  government,  (for  so  the  king  would  place 
greater  reliance  on  them,)  the  aristocratical  party  amongst  the 
citizens,  who  also  suffered  most  at  present,  entertained  many 
hopes  of  getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  well 
as  of  gaining  the  victory  over  the  enemy.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  Samos,  and  united  in  a  club  such  men  as  favoured 
tlieir  view.s,  openly  representing  to  the  people  at  large  that  the 
king  would  be  tlieir  friend,  and  supply  them  Avith  money,  if 
Alcibiades  Avere  restored,  and  they  were  not  governed  by  a 
democracy.  The  multitude,  though  annoyed  to  a  r>ertain 
extent  by  these  negotiations,  remained  quiet  because  o' 
their  abundant  hopes  of  pay  from  the  king  ;  while  those 
Avho  were  for  establishing  the  oligarchy,  after  they  had  com¬ 
municated  their  designs  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  again  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades  '  amongst  themselves  and 

*  Knl  <r<pL(TLif  aiiToIs,  k.  t.  \.]  Dobrec,  Goller,  Poppo,  and  Arnold,  agree 
in  thinking  that  iv  must  he  inserted  before  atpiaiv,  without  which  the  pass- 
kge  seems  to  them  not  fairly  intelligible.  But  may  not  this  he  regarded  a; 
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tho  greater  part  of  their  associates.  To  the  rest,  then,  they 
appeared  advantageous  and  worthy  of  their  confidence  ;  but 
Fhrynichus,  who  was  still  general,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
them,  but  thought  that  Alcibiades  (as  was  really  the  case)  had 
no  more  desire  for  an  oligarchy  than  for  a  democracy,  or  con¬ 
sidered  any  thing  else  but  how,  by  bringing  the  state  to  change 
its  present  constitution,  he  might  obtain  his  recall  by  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  his  associates.  “  What  they  themselves,  however, 
should  most  especially  look  to,  was,”  he  said,  “to  avoid  being 
rent  by  hictions.  That  it  was  not  for  the  king’s  advantage, 
when  the  Peloponnesians  were  now  on  an  equality  at  sea,  and 
held  none  of  the  least  cities  in  his  dominion,  to  incur  trouble 
by  siding  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  did  not  trust,  when 
he  might  have  made  the  Peloponnesians  his  friends,  by  whom 
he  had  never  yet  been  injured.  As  for  the  allied  states,  again, 
to  whom,  forsooth,  they  had  promised  an  oligarchy,  because 
they  themselves  also  would  cease  to  be  under  a  democracy,  he 
well  knew  that  neither  those  which  had  revolted  would  any 
the  more  on  that  account  come  over  to  them,  nor  those  that 
were  left  be  more  staunch  to  them  ;  for  they  would  not  wish 
to  be  slaves  with  either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  rather 
than  to  be  free,  under  whichever  of  those  tv/o  forms  of  govern  • 
ment  they  might  obtain  their  liberty.  And  with  regard  to  the 
respectable  classes,  as  they  were  called,  they  considered  that 
the  oligarchs  would  not  cause  them  less  trouble  than  the 
popular  government,  being  as  they  were  the  authors  and  in- 

a  “  dativiis  instrumenti  ”  ?  which  is  certainly  used  sometimes  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  persons,  though  less  commonly  than  to  things.  One  instance  of  it  is 
given  by  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  §  608,  Obs.  3,  from  Soph.  El.  226,  tivi  yap  ttot  av, 
M  (piXia  yivtdXa,  TTpoaepopov  dKoveraLp.'  ettos;  and  perhaps  a  second  might 
have  been  added  from  the  same  play,  v.  441,  t'L  aoi  Trpofr^iXtos  av'rij  SokiI 
ripa  'tolB’  ovv  'TacpoiaL  Si^aardai  vtKvs.  Matthife,  §  396,  brings  forward 

another  undoubted  instance  from  Eur.  Hcracl.  392,  dvhpa  yap  y^ptihv - ouk 

Ayyi\oL(TL  -tous  it/avriovs  opdv’  and  another  less  certain  one  from  Xen. 
Cyrop.  One  instance  may  also,  I  think,  be  quoted  from  Thucydides 
himself,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  has,  viz.  VIII.  82,  3,  ^wiSaii/s 
6e  TM  ’AXh^itidSii  Tcp  ptv  Ti<T(Ta(ptpveL  tous  'Adr^vaLovi  (pofStlv,  e/C£iz/ois  ik 
Tov  ’tiaaacpipvtju.  'there  seems  therefore  to  be  no  sutficient  reason  why  the 
same  construction  should  not  have  been  used  here.  If  this  be  admitted,  I 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to  two  other  passages  of  our  author,  of  which 
I  have  before  taken  a  different  view,  viz.  I.  25,  ovte  Kopii'Qiw  avdpL  irpoKaT- 
ap')(6ptvoi,  and  V.  38.  4,  ovk  aWa  il/r]<piEicrdai  ti  d  atpiat  TTpodtayvouTEi 
'irapaivouaiv.  With  regard  to  the  former,  when  I  wrote  the  note  on  it,  I 
had  not  seen  the  quotation  with  which  Poppo  corroborates  Bloomfield’s  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  which  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  Arrian,  at  any 
rate,  took  the  same  view  of  it. 
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tixxlucers  of  projects  which  were  evil  for  the  people,  and  from 
which  they  themselves  derived  most  benefit.  Indeed  as  far  a? 
depended  on  them,  they  would  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  by  measures  of  violence;  whereas  the  commons  were 
their  refuge,  and  the  moderators  of  the  other  party.  And 
as  the  states  had  learnt  these  things  from  positive  facts,  he 
well  knew  that  such  was  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  For 
himself,  then,  he  was  pleased  with  none  of  the  schemes  carried 
on  by  Alcibiades  at  present,  as  before.” 

49.  But  those  members  of  the  association  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  acceded  to  the  present  proposals,  as  they  had  at  first 
determined,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisander  and  some  others  on 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  treat  for  the  return  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy  in  that  city,  and  so  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians. 

50.  But  when  Phrynichus  saw  that  there  would  be  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athenians 
would  accede  to  it,  being  afraid,  on  considering  the  opposite 
tendency  of  what  had  been  maintained  by  himself,  that  if  he 
were  restored  he  would  do  him  some  mischief,  as  one  who  had 
impeded  his  plans,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  device.  He 
sent  to  Astyochus  the  Lacedcemonian  admiral,  who  was  still  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  with  secret  instructions  that 
Alcibiades  was  ruining  their  cause  by  bringing  Tissaj)henies 
into  friendship  with  the  Athenians;  expressly  mentioning  all 
the  other  matters  also,  and  pleading  that  it  was  pardonable 
in  him  to  devise  evil  against  a  man  who  was  an  enemy,  even 
though  it  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  state.  Now  Astyochus 
did  not  so  much  as  think  of  punishing  Alcibiades — especially 
as  he  no  longer  put  himself  in  his  power  as  he  used  to  do — but 
having  gone  up  to  him  and  Tissaphernes  at  Magnesia,  at  once 
told  them  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  Samos,  acting  as  an 
informer  to  them,  and  for  his  own  ^u'ivate  gain  devoting  him¬ 
self,  as  was  said,  to  the  interest  of  Tissaphernes  both  on  these 
and  on  all  other  matters:  for  which  reason  also  he  was  the  more 
gentle  in  remonstrating  with  him  respecting  the  pay  not  being 
given  in  full.  Alcibiades  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Samos 
giving  information  against  Phrynichus  to  the  authorities  there, 
telling  them  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death.  Phrynichus,  being  confounded  and  in  the 
most  extreme  danger,  sent  again  to  A8t}ochus,  reproaching 
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him  because  his  former  information  had  not  been  duly  kept 
secret,  and  telling  him  now  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Athenian  armament  at 
Samos ;  describing  the  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  he 
could  do  it,  as  Samos  was  unfortified  ;  and  pleading  that  it  was 
not  now  culpable  in  him,  being,  as  he  was,  in  danger  of  his  life 
through  them,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
be  destroyed  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  Astyochus  gave  in¬ 
formation  of  this  also  to  Alcibiades. 

51.  Now  when  Phrynichus  had  discovered  beforehand  that 
he  was  doing  him  injury,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on 
the  subject  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  he  himself  anticipated 
it  by  announcing  to  the  army,  that  as  Samos  was  unfortified, 
and  all  the  ships  were  not  stationed  within  the  harbour,  tlie 
enemy  intended  to  attack  the  camp :  that  he  had  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  this,  and  that  they  ought  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fortify  Samos  and  put  every  thing  else  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Now  he  was  himself  general,  and  so  had  full  authority  to  carry 
out  these  measures.  Accordingly  they  prepared  for  the  work 
of  fortification ;  and  owing  to  this  Samos  was  the  more 
quickly  walled,  though  it  would  have  been  so  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Not  long  after  came  the  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
saying  tliat  the  army  was  going  to  be  betrayed  by  Phryni¬ 
chus,  and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  them. 
As,  however,  Alcibiades  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  but  to  have  had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  plans 
of  the  enemy,  and  through  personal  dislike  to  have  attributed 
them  to  Phrynichus,  as  though  he  were  privy  to  them,  he  did 
him  no  harm,  but  rather  bore  witness  to  his  statement  by 
sending  this  intelligence. 

52.  After  this,  Alcibiades  tried  to  bring  over  and  persuade 
Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  he, 
though  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were  there 
with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians,  was  still  disposed  to  be 
convinced  by  him,  if  by  any  means  he  could ;  especially  since 
he  had  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peloponnesians 
which  had  been  expressed  at  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  of 
Theramenes,  (for  as  at  this  time  they  ^were  at  Rhodes,  it  had 

*  aSf]  yap — tyf  yim]To.]  “  That  is  to  say,  the  quarrel  had  taken  plaee  at 
Cnidus,  (ch.  43.  2 — 4,)  and  from  Cnidus  the  Peloponnesians  had  moved  to 
Rhodes,  (ch.  44. 1,)  therefore  as  the  Peloponnesians  'vvere  aiTived  at  Ehodes 
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already  occurred,)  in  the  course  of  which  Lichas  had  verified 
the  observation  which  had  before  been  made  by  Alcibiades 
about  the  Lacedaemonians  liberating  all  the  states,  when  he 
said  that  it  was  an  intolerable  agreement  that  the  king  should 
be  master  of  the  cities  over  which,  at  any  earlier  period,  either 
himself  or  his  fathers  had  had  dominion.  Alcibiades  then,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  struggling  for  a  great  object,  was  earnestly 
courting  and  soliciting  Tissaphernes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  peoj-  le,  giving  a  summary  of 
many  arguments,  but  most  especially  urging,  that  by  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  not  being  under  a  democratical  government  in 
the  same  manner  as  hitherto,  they  might  both  have  the  king 
for  an  ally,  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  Peloponnesians. 
When  many  others  opposed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  the  same  time 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  if  he  were  to  return 
by  doing  violence  to  the  laws ;  and  the  Eumolpidas  and  Ceryces 
adjured  them  with  regard  to  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  had 
been  banished,  and  appealed  to  the  gods  against  their  restoring 
him  ;  Pisander  came  forward  in  the  face  of  much  opposition 
and  indignant  protesting,  and  taking  aside  each  one  of  his 
opponents,  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  hope  of  preserva¬ 
tion  for  the  state,  since  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  fewer  ships 
than  themselves  opposed  to  them  on  the  sea,  and  more  cities 
in  alliance  with  them,  while  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  money  ;  wdiereas  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  any,  unless  some  one  should  persuade  the  king  to  come 
over  to  their  side.  When,  on  being  thus  questioned,  they  al¬ 
lowed  that  they  had  not,  he  then  said  to  them  plainly,  “  This 
advantage,  then,  cannot  be  attained  by  us,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
a  more  temperate  policy,  and  put  the  offices  into  the  hands  ot 
a  smaller  number,  that  the  king  may  place  confidence  in  us — 
(and  that  we  may  not  consult  so  much  at  present  about  a  fornr. 
of  government  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  for  we 
shall  have  power  to  alter  hereafter  whatever  may  not  please 

■when  Alcibiades  made  his  application  to  Tissaphernes,  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  Tissaphernes  to  be  influenced  in  his  reception  of  the  proposals 
by  his  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the  Peloponnesians,  as  that,  having 
occurred  while  they  were  at  Cnidus,  must  have  been  prior  to  his  intervie'SJ 
■*  ith  Alcibiades. " — Arnold. 
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«is) — and,  moreover,  if  we  do  not  restore  Alcibiades,  who  is 
the  only  man  at  present  that  can  effect  this.” 

54.  The  people  were  at  first  very  indignant  on  hearing  mention 
made  of  the  oligarchy  ;  but  when  plainly  informed  by  Pisander 
that  there  were  no  other  means  of  preservation,  being:  afraid, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  Uiopes  of  changing  it  again,  they 
gave  way.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that  Pisander  and  ten 
commissioners  with  him  should  sail  and  conclude,  as  they  might 
think  would  be  best,  the  negotiations  both  with  Tissaphernes 
and  Alcibiades.  At  the  same  time,  on  Pisander’s  falsely  ac¬ 
cusing  Plirynichus,  the  people  deposed  him  from  his  command 
with  his  colleague  Scironides,  and  sent  Diomedon  and  Leon  to 
the  fleet  as  generals  in  their  stead.  For  Pisander  calumniated 
Plirynichus  by  saying  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amor- 
ges,  only  because  he  did  not  tliink  him  favourable  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  carried  on  with  Alcibiades.  Pisander  likewise  visited 
all  the  clubs,  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  city  for  mu¬ 
tual  support  in  law-suits  and  elections  to  offices,  and  exhorted 
them  to  unite  together  and  by  common  counsels  abolish  the 
democracy ;  and  after  making  all  his  other  preparations  to 
suit  the  present  state  of  affairs,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more 
delay,  he  himself  with  the  ten  commissioners  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Tissaphernes. 

55.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having 
by  this  time  reached  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  an  attack  upon 
Rhodes.  The  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  they  found  hauled 
up  and  having  made  a  descent  on  the  territory,  and  defeated 
in  an  engagement  those  of  the  Rhodians  who  went  out  against 
them,  they  ivithdrew  to  Chalce,  and  carried  on  the  war  from 
tliat  place,  rather  than  from  Cos ;  for  it  was  more  convenient 
for  their  observing  whether  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  put 
out  in  any  direction.  Xenophantidas  the  Lacedasmonian  also 
came  to  Rhodes  from  Pedaritus  at  Chios,  telling  them  that  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians  was  now  completed,  and  unless  they 

'  sX-TTit^wv.^  is  the  reading  which  Bekker  adopts  from  nine 

of  the  MSS.  in  the  sense  of  “  building  their  hope  on  this.”  But  as  this  use 
f  the  word  appears  to  belong  to  later  writers  only,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
(supposing  the  compound  verb  to  be  the  genuine  reading)  to  give  the  preposi¬ 
tion  its  very  common  force  of  addition,  “  having,  besides  their  conviction  of 
present  helplessness,  the  hope  of  changing  hereafter  what  they  did  not  like.’ 
Compare  the  use  of  ETridepaTrevwv,  ch.  47.  1.  Or,  again,  it  might  imply  tht 
idea  of  a  hope  in  reserve — an  after-hope,  as  in  iirivoia  and  some  other  words : 
e.  g.  Soph.  Antig.  385,  yap  f)  Wivota  ti)v  yvd>pir]v. 
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succoured  them  with  all  their  ships,  their  cause  would  be 
ruined  at  Chios.  Accordingly  they  determined  to  relieve 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Pedaritus,  with  liis  mercenaries  and 
the  Chians,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  fortification  round 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  took  a  part  of  it,  and  got  possession 
of  some  vessels  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore :  but  when 
the  Athenians  had  come  out  to  the  rescue,  and  had  routed  the 
Chians  first,  the  rest  of  the  force,  more  immediately  around 
Pedaritus,  was  defeated,  he  himself  killed,  with  many  of  the 
Chians,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  taken. 

56.  After  these  things  the  Chians  were  besieged  still  more 
closely  than  before,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  famine  in 
the  place  was  great.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  ambas¬ 
sadors  with  Pisander  arrived  at  the  court  of  Tissapliernes, 
and  conferred  with  him  respecting  the  convention.  But  as 
Alcibiades  could  not  depend  on  the  views  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  was  more  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  wished  still 
(as  he  had  been  instructed  by  him)  to  wear  both  parties  out, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan,  in  order  that  Tissa¬ 
phernes,  by  demanding  the  greatest  possible  concessions  from 
the  Athenians,  might  avoid  coming  to  terms  with  them.  Tis¬ 
saphernes  also,  in  my  opinion,  Avished  the  same  result,  being 
himself  led  to  do  so  by  fear :  but  Alcibiades,  when  he  saw 
that  the  satrap  was  not,  under  any  circumstance.s,  desirous  of 
making  an  agreement,  wished  the  Athenians  to  think  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  persuading  him,  but  that  when  Tissa¬ 
phernes  had  been  persuaded,  and  was  willing  to  join  them,  the 
Athenians  did  not  concede  enough  to  him.  For  Alcibiades, 
speaking  in  pei'son  in  behalf  of  Tissaphernes,  who  Avas  also 
present,  made  such  excessive  demands,  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Athenians,  although  for  a  long  time  they  conceded  Avhatever 
lie  asked,  Avas  still  the  apparent  cause  of  their  failure.  For 
they  required  the  Avhole  of  Ionia  to  be  given  up,  and  then 
again  the  adjacent  islands,  Avith  other  things ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  did  not  object  to  these  demands,  at  last,  in  their 
third  intervicAA’-,  being  afraid  that  he  Avould  certainly  be  con¬ 
victed  of  inability  to  keep  his  Avord,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  permit  the  king  to  build  ships,  and  sail  along  his  :Avn 
coast,  wherever  and  Avith  hoAv  many  soever  he  might  please. 
Upon  that  the  Athenians  complied  no  longer,  but  considering 
tint  the  bu.^ine.ss  Avas  impracticable,  and  that  they  had  been 
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deceived  by  Alcibiades,  they  departed  in  a  rag  3,  and  went  to 
Samos. 

57.  Immediately  after  these  things,  in  the  very  same  winter, 
Tissaphernes  proceeded  to  Caunus,  wi.shing  to  bring  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  after  making  still  another 
convention  with  them,  to  give  them  pay,  and  not  have  them 
driven  to  absolute  hostilities  with  him ;  being  afraid  that  if 
they  were  without  supplies  for  many  of  their  ships,  they  might 
either  be  compelled  to  engage  the  Athenians  and  be  defeated, 
or  througli  their  vessels  being  unmanned  the  Athenians  might 
without  his  assistance  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes.  And 
again,  he  Avas  most  of  all  afraid  that  they  might  ravage  the 
continent  in  search  of  supplies.  From  ealculating  and  fore¬ 
casting  all  these  things,  in  accordance  with  his  wish  to  reduce 
the  Greeks  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  one  another,  he  con¬ 
sequently  sent  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  gave  them  sup¬ 
plies,  and  concluded  a  third  treaty  with  them,  to  the  following 
effect  : 

58.  “  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  while 
Alexippidas  was  ephor  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention  Avas  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  Avith  Tissaphernes,  Hieramenes,  and  tlie  sons 
of  Pharnaces,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  and  their  allies. — That  the  king’s  country,  so  ftir 
as  it  lies  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king  still ;  and  that 
respecting  his  OAvn  territory,  the  king  shall  adopt  such  mea- 
swes  as  he  pleases. — That  the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  al¬ 
lies  shall  not  invade  the  king’s  territory,  nor  the  king  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies,  to  do  it  any  harm. — • 
That  if  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  invade  the  king’s  ten-i- 
tory  to  do  it  harm,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
prevent  it  ;  and  that  if  any  one  from  the  king’s  country 
proceed  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  to  do  them 

iiarm,  the  king  shall  prevent  it. - That  Tissaphernes  shall 

provide  the  pay  for  the  ships  now  present,  according  to  the 
contract,  until  the  king’s  fleet  has  come  ;  but  that  when  the 
king’s  fleet  has  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  their  OAvn  ships,  if  they  Avish  it. 
That  if,  however,  they  consent  to  receive  supplies  from  Tissa¬ 
phernes,  he  shall  furnish  them,  and  the  Lacedfemonians  and 
their  allies  shall  refund  to  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
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whatever  sums  of  money  they  may  have  received.  —  That 
after  the  king’s  ships  have  arrived,  those  of  the  Lacedcemonians  , 
and  their  allies  and  those  of  the  king  shall  jointly  carry  on  the  I 
war,  according  as  Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacedasmonians  and 
their  allies  may  think  fit.  And  if  they  wish  to  terminate  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
same  footing.” 

59.  This  was  the  treaty  that  was  made.  And  after  this, 
Tissaphernes  prepared  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  had 
been  agreed,  and  all  other  things  which  he  had  promised ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  he  wished  to  appear  to  be  thus  preparing. 

60.  Wlien  the  winter  was  now  closing,  the  Boeotians  took 
Oropus  by  treachery,  while  an  Athenian  garrison  was  holding 
it  There  co-operated  with  them,  also,  some  of  the  Eretrians 
and  of  the  Oropians  themselves,  who  were  plotting  the  revolt 
of  Euboea.  For  as  the  place  was  just  opposite  to  Eretria,  so 
long  as  the  Athenians  held  it,  it  could  not  fail  to  do  much  dam¬ 
age  both  to  Eretria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  Being  now  there- 
fore  in  possession  of  Oropus,  the  Eretrians  came  to  Rliodes, 
inviting  the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.  They,  however, 
were  more  disposed  to  relieve  Chios  in  its  distress,  and  so  put 
out  and  sailed  from  Rhodes  with  all  their  fleet.  When  they 
were  off  Triopium,  they  descried  that  of  the  Athenians  out  at 
sea,  sailing  from  Chalce :  and  as  neither  side  advanced  against 
the  other,  they  arrived,  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  at  Miletus,  finding  that  it  Avas  no  longer  possible  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Chios  without  a  sea-fight.  And  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

61.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  spring  of  the 
following  summer,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  Avas  sent  Avith  a 
small  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  to  effect  the  revolt  of  , 
Abydus,  Avhich  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  ;  and  the  Chians, 
Avhile  Astyochus  was  at  a  loss  hoAv  to  succour  them,  Avere  | 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  siege  to  a  naval  engagement.  ; 
They  happened,  while  Astyochus  Avas  still  at  Rhodes,  to  have 
received  from  Miletus,  as  their  commander  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  a  Spartan  named  Leon,  Avho  had  come  out  as  a 
passenger  with  Antisthenes,  and  tAvelve  ships  which  had  been 
on  guard  at  Miletus,  five  of  Avhich  Avere  Thurian,  four  Syra¬ 
cusan,  one  Anaian,  one  Milesian,  and  one  Leon’s  own  ship 
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When  therefore  the  Chians  had  gone  out  against  them  in  full 
force,  and  had  occupied  a  strong  position,  while  tlieir  ships  at 
the  same  time  to  the  number  of  six  and  thirty  put  out  to  meet 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  engaged  them  by 
sea ;  and  an  obstinate  battle  having  been  fought,  the  Chians 
and  their  allies,  who  had  not  the  worst  in  the  action,  re¬ 
turned  (for  it  was  now  late)  into  their  city. 

62.  After  this,  immediately  that  Dercyllidas  had  proceeded 
thither  by  land  from  Miletus,  Abydus  on  the  Hellespont  re¬ 
volted  to  him  and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus  two 
days  later.  When  Strombichides  heard  of  this,  he  went  to 
the  rescue  from  Chios,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  four  and 
twenty  Athenian  ships,  some  of  which  also  were  transports 
carrying  heavy-armed  troops ;  and  when  the  Lampsacenes 
came  out  against  him,  having  defeated  them  in  battle,  taken 
at  the  first  assault  their  city,  which  was  unfortified,  and  made 
spoil  of  implements  and  slaves,  (though  he  restored  the  free¬ 
men  to  their  dwellings,)  he  proceeded  against  Abydus 
When  they  did  not  capitulate,  and  he  was  unable  to  take 
the  place  by  assault,  he  sailed  away  to  the  coast  opposite 
Abydus,  and  appointed  Sestus,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese 
which  the  Medes  had  held  at  the  time  ^  so  well  'known,  as  a 
post  for  a  garrison,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  the 
Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chians  were  masters  of  the  sea 
more  than  they  had  been  ;  and  Astyochus  with  those  at  Mile¬ 
tus,  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  naval  engagement,  and 
the  departure  of  Strombichides  with  his  squadron,  took  fresh 
courage.  And  so  having  coasted  along  with  two  ships  to  Chios, 
he  took  the  fleet  from  that  place,  and  with  all  his  force  now 
united  advanced  against  Samos.  When  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  rheir  being  suspicious  of  one  another,  did  not 
put  out  to  meet  him,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  For 
about  this  time,  or  still  earlier,  democracy  had  been  abolished 
at  Athens.  For  when  Pisander  and  the  ambassadors  came 
from  Tissaphernes  to  Samos,  they  both  secured  still  more 

^  TOTf.]  “  The  allusion  is  to  the  circumstance  that  Sestus  was  almost  the 
last  spot  held  by  the  Poi’sians  in  Europe,  and  that  it  sustained  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege  before  it  could  he  taken  from  them.  (Herod.  IX.  115,  and 
(eq.)” — Arnold. 
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strongly  their  interest  in  the  army  itself,  and  instigated  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Samians  also  to  try  w  ith  them  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  among  themselves,  although  they  had  been  rising 
up  against  one  another  to  avoid  an  oligarchical  government. 
At  the  same  time  those  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  determined, 
after  communicating  with  each  other,  to  give  up  Alcibiades, 
since  he  Avould  not  join  them,  (for  indeed  he  was  not  a  proper 
person,  they  said,  to  become  a  member  of  an  oligarchy,)  but  to 
consider  amongst  themselves,  since  they  were  now  actually 
imperilled,  by  what  means  their  cause  might  escape  abandon¬ 
ment  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  persevere  in  their  measures  for 
the  war,  and  themselves  to  contribute  with  alacrity  from  their 
own  private  resources,  both  money  and  whatever  else  might 
be  required,  since  they  were  no  longer  bearing  the  burden  for 
any  but  themselves. 

64.  Having  thus  exhorted  one  another,  they  then  imme¬ 
diately  sent  back  home  Pisander  and  half  the  ambassadors,  to 
manage  matters  there ;  with  instructions  also  to  establish  oli¬ 
garchy  in  such  of  the  subject  cities  as  they  touched  at :  the 
other  half  they  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  places  subject  to  them, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.  They  also  dis¬ 
missed  to  his  government  Diotrephes,  who  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Chios,  but  had  been  elected  to  take  the  command 
of  the  countries  Thraceward.  He,  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos, 
abolished  the  democratical  government ;  but  about  two  months 
after  his  departure  the  Thasians  began  to  fortify  their  city, 
as  wanting  no  more  aristocracy  in  conjunction  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  daily  looking  for  liberty  to  be  given  them  by  the 
Lacedmmonians.  For  indeed  there  was  a  party  of  them  with 
tlie  Peloponnesians  which  had  been  expelled  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  which,  in  concert  with  their  friends  in  the  city,  was 
exerting  itself  with  all  its  might  to  bring  a  squadron,  and  elfect 
the  revolt  of  Thasos.  They  had  the  fortune,  then,  to  find 
what  they  most  wished,  namely,  the  city  brought  to  the  right 
side  without  any  danger,  and  the  democratical  party  deposed, 
which  had  been  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle.  Thus  then  in  the 
case  of  Thasos,  and,  I  imagine,  in  that  of  many  other  of  the 
subjects,  the  result  was  the  contrary  of  what  was  expected  by 
those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  establishing  oligarchy  ;  for 
when  the  ^ates  had  got  a  moderate  government,  and  security 
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of’  action,  tliey  went  on  to  absolute  liberty,  and  did  not  value 
the  specious  ^advantage  of  good  laws  which  they  received 
from  the  Athenians. 

65.  Pisan der,  then,  and  his  companions,  as  they  coasted 
alongj  abolished  the  popular  governments  in  the  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  took  from  some  places 
heavy-armed  troops  as  their  allies,  and  so  came  to  Athens. 
There  they  found  most  of  the  business  already  accomplished 
by  their  associates.  For  some  of  the  younger  men,  having 
conspired  together,  secretly  assassinated  one  Androcles,  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  the  commons,  and  who  also  had 
mainly  procured  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons,  on  account  of  his  being  a  popular  leader,  and 
because  they  thought  they  should  gratify  Alcibiades,  who, 
they  concluded,  would  be  recalled,  and  would  make  Tissa- 
phernes  their  friend,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  kill  him. 
There  were  some  other  obnoxious  individuals  also  whom  they 
secretly  took  off  in  the  same  manner.  A  .proposal  too  had 
already  been  openly  set  on  foot  by  them,  that  no  others  should 
receive  pay  but  such  as  served  in  the  war  ;  and  that  not  more 
than  five  thousand  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
those  such  as  were  most  competent  to  do  the  state  service  both 
with  their  property  and  their  persons. 

66.  Now  this  was  but  a  specious  profession  for  the  people 
at  large,  since  the  same  men  would  really  hold  the  govern- 
men-t  as  would  bring  about  the  revolution.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  council  of  five  ^  hundred  still  met  notwithstanding, 
though  they  discussed  nothing  that  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  conspirators,  but  both  the  speakers  belonged  to  that  party, 
and  the  points  to  be  brought  forward  were  previously  discussed 
by  them.  Indeed  no  one  else  any  longer  opposed  them,  through 
fear,  and  from  seeing  that  the  conspiracy  was  extensively 
spread  ;  and  if  any  one  did  speak  against  them,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  came  to  his  end  in  some  convenient  way,  and  there  was 
neither  any  search  made  for  those  who  had  perpetrated  the 
deed,  nor  were  they  brought  to  justice  if  they  were  suspected  ; 


1  luvo/itav.]  Or  “  independence,”  according  to  the  reading  ai/Tovofiiav, 
which  Bekker  and  Poppo  adopt  from  the  majority  of  MSS.  See  Arnold’s 
note. 

jSovXf}  V  d-TTo  toD  Kvdfiov.]  Literally,  “the  council  of  the  bean,”  sf, 
called  as  being  elected  by  ballot. 
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but  the  commons  remained  still,  and  in  such  consternation 
that  every  one  thought  himself  fortunate  who  did  not  meet 
with  some  violent  treatment,  even  though  he  held  his  tongue. 
From  supposing,  too,  that  the  conspiracy  was  much  moi'e  general 
than  it  really  was,  tliey  were  the  more  faint-hearted,  and  were 
unable  to  ascertain  its  extent,  being  powerless  in  consequence  of 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  their  not  knowing  one  another’s  vieAVS. 
And  on  this  same  gi'ound  also  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
bemoan  himself  to  another  in  his  indignation,  so  as  Ho  repel 
one  who  was  plotting  against  him  ;  since  he  would  either  have 
found  a  person  he  did  not  know,  to  whom  to  speak  his  mind, 
or  one  whom  he  kneAV  but  could  not  trust.  For  all  the  members 
of  the  popular  party  approached  each  other  Avith  suspicion, 
supposing  every  one  to  have  a  hand  in  Avhat  AAms  going  on.  For 
there  Avere  amongst  them  some  Avhom  one  Avould  never  have 
supposed  likely  to  join  an  oligarchy  ;  and  it  Avas  these  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  distrust  in  the  many,  and  that  contributed 
most  to  the  safety  of  the  few,  by  confirming  the  people's  Avant 
of  confidence  in  each  other. 

67.  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  therefore  having  come  at 
this  critical  time,  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Avork.  In  the  first  place,  having  assembled 
the  people,  they  moved  a  resolution  for  electing  ten  commis¬ 
sioners  Avith  absolute  poAvers  for  compiling  laAvs,  and  that  after 
compiling  them  they  should  lay  before  the  people,  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  state 
Avould  be  best  governed.  AfterAvards,  Avhen  the  day  had  ar- 
riA'ed,  they  enclosed  the  assembly  in  the  Colonus,  (a  temple  of 
Neptune  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stades,) 
and  the  compilers  brought  forAvard  no  other  motion,  but  simply 
this,  that  any  of  the  Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  express 
any  opinion  he  might  please  ;  and  if  any  one  either  prosecuted 
the  speaker  for  illegality,  or  othei’Avise  injured  him,  they  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  severe  penalties.  Upon  that  it  Avas  at  length 
plainly  declared,  that  no  one  should  any  longer  either  hold 

’  d/xvi/nadai  lTritov\Eva-avTa.]  Or,  as  others  haA'e  taken  it,  “  to  defend 
himself  hy  plotting:  against  his  enemy.”  But  Arnold  truly,  I  think,  oh- 
serves,  tlnit  if  that  had  been  the  meaning,  Thueydides  Avould  probably  have 
written  dvrE7riVovXEv<ravTa.  In  addition  to  the  passage  to  which  he  refers 
vHI.  12.  3,)  compare  VI.  37,  where  <f>vXu(T(7B(T0ai  is  used  in  just  the  same 
sense  as  aiLvvtadai  is  here:  Avrl  xoD  dti  (pvXdaatadm  avroift,  kvi  dvTtvt- 
tovXe.v(rn[  'ttote  ek  tov  n/xolov  ixiTaXatfrE 
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oiliie,  or  receive  pay,  according  to  the  present  constilution  ; 
that  they  should  elect  five  men  as  presidents,  who,  again, 
should  elect  a  hundred,  and  each  of  the  hundred  three  for 
himself,  and  that  these,  amounting  to  four  hundred,  should 
enter  tlie  council-chamber,  and  govern  as  they  might  think 
best,  with  full  powers,  and  should  elect  the  five  thousand  also, 
whenever  they  might  please. 

68.  Now  it  was  Pisander  who  moved  this  resolution,  and 
in  other  respects  was  openly  the  most  forward  in  assisting  to 
put  down  the  democracy.  But  the  person  who  devised  the 
whole  business,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
this  issue,  and  who  for  the  longest  time  had  given  the  subject 
great  attention,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  second  to  none  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  day  in  point  of  virtue,  and  who  had  proved 
himself  most  able  to  devise  measures,  and  to  express  his  views  ; 
who  also,  though  he  did  not  come  forward  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  nor  by  choice  in  any  other  scene  of  public  debate, 
but  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  people  through  his  re¬ 
putation  for  cleverness,  yet  was  most  able  for  any  one  man 
to  help  those  who  were  engaged  in  contest,  whether  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  before  a  popular  assembly,  whoever  of  them 
might  consult  him  on  any  point.  And  he  himself,  too,  when 
the  party  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  subsequently  fallen,  and 
was  severely  treated  by  the  commons,  appears  to  me  to  have 
made  the  best  defence  of  all  men  up  to  my  time,  when  tried 
for  his  life  on  the  subject  of  this  very  government,  on  a  charge 
of  having  assisted  in  setting  it  up.  Phrynichus,  too,  showed 
himself,  beyond  all  others,  most  zealous  for  the  oligarchy, 
through  fear  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  certainty  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  he  had  carried  on  at  Samos 
with  Astyochus  ;  for  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  never  be  restored  by  an  oligarchical  government.  And 
he  showed  himself,  when  once  he  had  undertaken  their  busi¬ 
ness,  by  far  the  most  capable  of  facing  dangers.  Theramenes 
the  son  of  Hagnon  was  also  a  leader  amongst  those  who  joined 
in  abolishing  the  democracy,  a  man  of  no  small  power,  eitlier 
of  language  or  intellect.  So  that,  conducted  as  it  was  by  so 
many  clever  men,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  business  should 
succeed,  though  an  arduous  one.  For  it  was  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  deprive  the  Athenian  people  of  its  liberty,  about  a  luni  • 
Ired  years  after  the  deposition  of  the  tyrants,  and  v/hen  it  iiad 
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not  only  been  subject  to  none,  but  accustomed  also,  for  more 
than  half  of  that  period,  to  rule  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly  had  been  dissolved,  without  con¬ 
tradiction  fi'om  any  one,  and  by  its  own  ratification  of  the 
measure,  then  they  afterwards  introduced  the  Four  Hundred 
into  the  council-chamber,  in  the  following  manner.  All  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  established  at  Decelea, 
were  constantly  under  arms,  either  on  the  walls  or  in  the 
ranks.  On  that  day,  then,  they  permitted  those  who  were  not 
privy  to  their  design  to  ^  go  home,  as  usual ;  while  to  those 
who  were  in  the  conspiracy  directions  were  given  to  wait 
about  quietly,  not  just  by  the  arms,  but  at  some  little  distance ; 
and  if  any  one  should  oppose  what  was  doing,  to  seize  the 
arms  and  not  suffer  it.  Moreover,  some  Andrians  and  Teni- 
ans,  and  three  hundred  Carystians,  with  some  of  the  Ailginetan 
colonists,  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  occupy  that  island, 
had  come  for  this  very  purpose  with  their  own  arms  ;  to  whom 
directions  had  already  been  given  on  this  subject.  When 
these  things  had  been  thus  arranged,  the  Four  Hundred,  each 
with  a  dagger  concealed  on  his  person,  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  Grecian  youths,  of  whose  services  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  wherever  any  business  required  to  be  despatched,  came 
and  presented  themselves  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  whc 
were  in  their  chamber,  and  told  them  to  take  their  pay  and 
go  out ;  themselves  bringing  it  for  the  whole  of  their  remain¬ 
ing  term  of  office,  and  giving  it  to  them  when  they  went  out. 

70.  When  in  this  way  the  council  had  withdrawn  without 
speaking  a  word  against  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  made 
no  distui'bance,  but  kept  quiet,  the  Four  Hundred  then  en¬ 
tered  the  council-chamber,  and  elected  their  prytanes  by  lot ; 
and  for  what  concerned  the  gods,  offered  prayers  and  sacri¬ 
fices  on  installing  themselves  in  their  government.  After¬ 
wards,  however,  they  departed  widely  from  the  popular  ad- 
ministi'ation,  (except  that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  because 
of  Alcibiades,)  and  in  other  respects  ruled  the  city  by  force. 
Some  men,  who  appeared  desirable  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  put  to  death,  though  not  many ;  others  they  put  in 
prison,  and  others  they  banished.  They  also  entered  into 

'  (i7r£\0«ri/,]  i.  e.  “after  a  sort  of  morning  parade,”  as  Arnold  expresses, 
“  leaving  their  arms  piled  in  some  open  space,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any 
alarm.”  ^ 
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communication  with  Agis,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  who  was 
at  Decelea ;  telling  him  that  they  were  desirous  of  making 
peace,  and  that  it  was  but  reasonable  that,  as  he  would  treat 
with  them,  and  no  longer  with  the  faithless  multitude,  he 
should  more  readily  come  to  terms. 

71.  He,  however,  thought  that  the  city  was  not  in  a  settled 
state,  and  that  the  people  would  not  so  immediately  give  up 
their  ancient  liberty,  nor  remain  quiet,  if  they  should  see  a 
large  force  of  Lacedgemonians ;  and  not  being  quite  sure  at 
present  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition,  he 
made  no  conciliatory  answer  to  those  who  had  come  from  the 
Four  Hundred,  but  sent  for  a  large  additional  force  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  not  long  after  went  down  himself  with  the 
garrison  from  Decelea,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  which 
had  joined  him,  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens ;  hoping  that 
either  the  people  there,  being  thrown  into  disorder,  would 
submit  on  his  own  terms,  or  that  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  would  probably  be  created  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  he  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  long  walls  on  the  first  as¬ 
sault,  owing  to  the  absence  of  troops  along  them  for  their 
defence.  But  when  he  approached  near  to  the  city,  and  the 
Athenians  made  not  the  slightest  stir  within,  while  they  sent 
out  their  cavalry,  with  a  division  of  their  heavy-armed,  light- 
armed,  and  archers,  and  shot  down  some  of  the  enemy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  near  advance,  and  got  possession  of  some  arms 
and  dead  bodies,  then  indeed,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
led  his  army  back  again.  He  and  his  own  troops  still  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  former  position  at  Decelea,  but  tlie  newly  arrived 
forces  he  sent  home,  after  they  had  staid  in  the  country  some 
few  days.  After  this,  the  Four  Hundred  sent  an  embassy  to 
Ao-is  nevertheless  ;  and  when  he  now  received  them  more  fa- 
vo'urably,  and  advised  them  to  that  effect,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Lacedmmon  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  peace. 

72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to  reassure  the 
troops,  and  to  tell  them  that  the  oligarchy  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  injury  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  state  ;  moreover,  that  there  were 
five  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only,  who  had  a  share  in 
the  government ;  though  never  yet,  in  consequence  of  their 
expeditions  and  their  foreign  occupations,  had  the  Athenians 
come  to  consult  on  a  business  of  such  importance  that  five 
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thousand  of  them  assembled  for  the  purpose.  They  gave  them, 
too,  all  other  instructions  as  to  what  was  suitable  for  them  tc 
say,  and  despatched  them  immediately  after  their  own  estab- 
ment  in  power,  being  afraid  that  a  mob  of  sailors  might  (as 
was  really  the  case)  both  themselves  refuse  to  continue  under 
the  government  of  an  oligarchy,  and  through  the  evil  spread¬ 
ing  from  that  quarter  be  the  means  of  deposing  them. 

73.  For  at  Samos  the  oligarchy  was  already  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  new  measures,  and  the  following  events  happened  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Four  Hundred  were  conspiring.  Those 
of  the  Samians  who  had  risen  up  against  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  constituted  the  commons,  turning  round  again,  and 
being  prevailed  upon  by  Pisander  on  his  arrival,  and  by  the 
Athenians  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  at  Samos,  both  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were 
prepared  to  attack  the  rest,  as  forming  the  democratical  party. 
They  also  put  to  death  one  Hyperbolu.s,  an  Athenian,  a  base 
fellow,  who  had  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of  his  influence 
or  rank,  but  for  his  villany,  and  for  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city  ; 
acting  in  the  matter  in  concert  with  Charminus,  one  of  the 
generals,  and  a  party  of  Athenians  who  were  with  them,  and 
to  whom  they  had  given  pledges  of  faith.  They  likewise  per¬ 
petrated  other  such  deeds  in  conjunction  with  that  party,  and 
had  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the  populace.  They, 
however,  having  notice  of  their  design,  revealed  what  was  going 
to  be  done  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  two  of  the  generals,  (for 
these  submitted  to  the  oligarchy  against  their  will,  from  being 
honoured  by  the  people,)  and  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus, 
the  former  serving  as  a  trierarch,  the  latter  in  the  heavy  in¬ 
fantry,  as  well  as  some  others  who  had  always  been  thought 
to  be  most  opposed  to  the  conspirators ;  begging  them  not  to 
stand  still  and  permit  them  to  be  ruined,  and  Samos  to  be  lost 
to  the  Athenians,  through  whose  help  alone  their  empire  had 
held  together  up  to  this  time.  On  hearing  this,  they  went  to 
every  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  especially  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  as  all  on  board 
of  that  vessel  were  Athenians  and  freemen,  and  had  always 
been  most  bitter  against  an  oligarchical  government,  even  be¬ 
fore  there  was  one  established.  Leon  and  Diomedon  also 
left  them  some  ships  for  their  protection,  whenever  they  might 
themselves  sail  any  v/hcre  So  that  when  the  three  hundred 
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made  an  attack  on  them,  by  the  aid  of  ail  these,  and  especially 
of  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Of  the  three  hundred  they  put  to  death 
some  thirty,  and  banished  three  who  were  the  most  guilty ; 
while  with  the  rest  they  entered  into  an  amnesty,  and  lived  to¬ 
gether  for  the  future  under  a  democratical  government. 

74.  The  ship  Paralus,  and  Chasreas  son  of  Archestratus  on 
board  of  it — an  Athenian  who  had  been  forward  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion — were  sent  by  the  Samians  and  the  soldiers  with  all  speed 
to  Athens,  to  carry  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  ;  lor 
they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  Four  Hundred  being  in  power. 
On  tlieir  sailing  into  harbour,  the  Four  Hundred  immediately 
thi'ew  some  two  or  three  of  the  crew  into  prison,  and  having 
taken  their  vessel  from  them,  and  removed  them  into  another 
employed  as  a  troop-ship,  they  set  them  to  keep  guard  round 
Euboea.  Chiereas,  by  some  means  or  other,  immediately  se¬ 
creted  liimself ;  and  when  he  saw  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  went  back  to  Samos,  and  took  the  soldiers  an  exaggerated 
report  of  affairs  at  Athens,  aggravating  every  thing,  and 
telling  them  that  “they  were  punishing  all  with  stripes,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  a  word  against  those  Avho  held  the 
government ;  moreover,  that  their  wives  and  children  were 
outraged,  and  that  they  intended  to  seize  and  confine  all  the 
relatives  of  such  as  were  in  the  army  at  Samos  and  not  on 
tlieir  own  side,  in  order  that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to 
them,  the  prisoners  might  be  put  to  death  with  many  other 
false  statements  which  he  made  beside. 

75.  On  hearing  this,  they  were  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
make  an  attack  on  those  who  had  been  the  chief  authors  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  had  taken  part  in  it. 
Afterwards,  however,  being  prevented  by  the  men  of  moder¬ 
ate  views,  and  warned  not  to  ruin  their  cause,  while  the  enemy 
were  lying  so  near  them  with  their  ships  ready  for  action, 
they  desisted  from  it.  After  this,  wishing  openly  now  to 
change  the  government  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  Thrasy- 
bulus  the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasylns,  (for  these  were  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  revolution,)  bound  all  the  soldiers, and,  most 
of  all,  the  oligarchical  party  themselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  they  would  assuredly  be  governed  by  a  democracy, 
and  live  in  concord  ;  and  also  that  they  would  zealously  prose  ¬ 
cute  the  war  Avith  the  Peloponnesians,  and  would  be  foes  t  j 
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the  Four  Hundred,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  All 
the  Samians  too,  who  were  of  full  age,  took  the  same  oath 
with  them ;  and  the  soldiers  communicated  to  the  Samians  all 
the  circumstances,  and  the  probable  results  of  their  dangers, 
thinking  that  neither  for  them  nor  for  themselves  was  there 
any  resource  that  could  save  them,  but  that  if  either  the  Four 
Hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  should  defeat  them,  they 
would  be  destroyed. 

76.  Thus  they  were  engaged  in  contention  at  this  time,  the 
one  party  wishing  to  force  the  city  to  a  democracy,  the  other 
to  an  oligarchy.  And  the  soldiers  immediately  held  an  as¬ 
sembly,  in  which  they  deposed  their  former  generals,  and  any 
of  the  trierarchs  whom  they  suspected,  and  chose  others  in 
their  place,  both  triei’archs  and  generals  ;  of  whom  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasylus  were  two.  They  also  stood  up  and 
exhorted  one  another,  both  on  other  topics  and  on  this  ;  “  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disheartened  because  the  city  had  re¬ 
volted  from  them  ;  for  it  was  but  the  smaller  party  which  had 
separated  from  them  who  were  the  larger,  and  better  provided 
in  all  respects.  For  since  they  held  the  wliole  fleet  at  their 
command,  they  would  compel  tlie  other  cities  under  tlieir  do¬ 
minion  to  give  them  money,  just  the  same  as  tliough  they 
were  coming  from  Athens.  For  tliey  had  a  city  in  Samos, 
and  no  weak  one  either,  but  such  as,  when  at  war  wdth 
them,  had  been  within  a  very  little  of  taking  away  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  wliich  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  And  as  for 
the  enemy,  they  were  defending  themselves  against  them  from 
the  same  position  as  before.  They,  then,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  command  of  the  ships,  were  more  able  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  necessaries  than  those  at  home.  Nay,  it  was 
through  their  being  stationed  in  advance  at  Samos,  that  those 
at  home  had  before  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Piraeus  ; 
and  now  also  they  would  be  brouglit  to  such  a  strait,  sliould 
they  not  consent  to  give  them  back  the  government,  that  they 
themselves  would  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sea  than  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  them.  Indeed  it  was  but 
a  trifling  and  inconsiderable  degree  in  which  the  city  was  of 
use  to  them  towards  gaining  the  victory  over  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  had  lost  nothing  in  losing  those  who  had  neither  any 
more  money  to  send  them,  (but  the  soldiers  provided  it  them¬ 
selves,)  nor  yet  good  counsel  to  give  them,  for  the  sake  cf 
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which  a  state  has  authority  over  armaments.  On  the  coui 
trary,  even  on  these  points  the  other  party  had  done  wrong  by 
abolishing  the  laws  of  their  fathers  ;  while  they  themselves 
maintained  those  laws,  and  would  endeavour  to  make  them  do 
it  also.  So  that  neither  had  they  the  inferiority  as  regarded 
those  who  should  give  good  counsel.  Alcibiades,  too,  would 
gladly  secure  them  the  alliance  of  the  king,  should  they  grant 
to  him  security  of  person  and  a  restoration  to  his  country.  And 
what  was  most  important,  should  they  fail  on  all  points,  yet, 
having  so  large  a  fleet  as  they  had,  there  were  many  places 
for  them  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  would  find  both  cities  and 
territory.” 

77.  Having  thus  debated  the  matter  together,  and  encou¬ 
raged  one  another,  they  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
the  war  no  less  than  before ;  and  the  ten  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Samos  by  the  Four  Hundred,  hearing  of  this 
when  they  were  now  at  Delos,  remained  quiet  there. 

78.  About  this  time  also  the  soldiers  in  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  were  raising  a  clamour  amongst  themselves, 
about  their  cause  being  ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes. 
For  Astyochus,  they  said,  would  neither  fight  before,  while 
they  themselves  were  still  the  stronger,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  small,  nor  would  he  now,  when  the  enemy  were  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  their  ships  were  not  yet  brought 
together ;  but  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  worn  out  by 
delay,  while  waiting  for  the  Phoenician  fleet — an  idle  pretence, 
and  not  a  reality.  And  Tissaphernes,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  bring  up  this  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  injured  their  own 
navy  by  not  giving  them  supplies  regularly,  or  to  the  full 
amount.  They  ought  therefore  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to 
come  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  sea.  It  was  the  Syracusans 
that  most  especially  urged  this. 

79.  The  confederates,  and  particularly  Astyochus,  hearing 
these  murmurs,  and  having  resolved  in  council  to  fight  a  de¬ 
cisive  battle,  since  the  disturbances  at  Samos  were  also  re¬ 
ported  to  them,  they  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,  and  having  given  orders 
for  the  Milesians  to  march  by  land  towards  Mycale,  they  sailed 
to  the  same  place.  But  the  Athenians  with  their  eighty-two 
ships  which  were  lying  at  Glauce  in  the  territory  of  Mycale, 
(Samos  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland  at  this 
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point,  opposite  Mycale,)  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  sailing  against  them,  retired  to  Samos,  not  thinking  them¬ 
selves  sufflciently  strong  in  numbers  to  risk  a  battle  for  their 
all.  Besides,  as  they  had  had  notice  from  Miletus  of  the 
enemy’s  wish  for  an  engagement,  they  were  expecting  Strom- 
bichides  from  the  Hellespont,  to  reinforce  them  with  the  ships 
which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydus ;  for  a  messenger  had 
previously  been  sent  to  him.  Thus  they  retired  to  Samos  ; 
while  the  Peloponnesians  put  in  at  jV^ycale,  and  formed  their 
encampment,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  day,  when  they  were 
going  to  advance  against  Samos,  tidings  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  Strornbichides  with  the  squadron  from  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  they  immediately  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  The 
Athenians,  when  their  squadron  had  joined  them,  advanced 
themselves  against  Miletus  with  a  hundred  and  eight  ships, 
wishing  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle ;  but  when  no  one  came 
out  to  meet  them,  they  sailed  back  again  to  Samos. 

80.  The  same  summer,  and  immediately  after  this,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  had  not  with  their  whole  united  fleet  ofier- 
ed  battle  to  the  enemy,  not  thinking  themselves  a  match  ivrV 
them,  they  were  at  a  loss  from  what  quarter  to  get  money  for 
such  a  number  of  vessels,  especially  as  Tissaphernes  supplied  it 
ill ;  and  therefore  they  sent  Clearchus  the  son  of  Ramphias  with 
forty  ships  to  Pliarnabazus,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
orders  from  the  Peloponnese.  For  Pliarnabazus  invited  them 
to  his  aid,  and  was  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligence  reached  them  that  Byzantium 
had  revolted.  Accordingly,  these  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
put  out  into  the  open  sea,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation 
of  the  Athenians  during  their  voyage  ;  but  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  put  into  Delos  with 
Clearchus,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Miletus,  (Clearchus, 
however,  afterwards  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  land,  and  en 
tered  on  liis  command,)  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
arrived  safe  at  the  Hellespont  with  Helixus  the  Megarean, 
and  effected  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  After  this,  when  the 
commanders  at  vSamos  were  aware  of  it,  they  sent  some  ships 
to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  them  and  keep  guard  against  them  ; 
and  a  trifling  battle  Avas  fought  at  sea  before  Byzantiuiu,  be» 
twccr.  eight  vessels  against  eight. 
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81.  Now  the  leadvTig  men  at  Samos,  and  especially  Thiasy- 
buliis,  had  all  along  retained  the  same  purpose,  ever  since 
he  had  effected  a  change  in  the  government,  namely,  to  re¬ 
store  Alcibiades ;  and  at  length,  in  an  assembly,  he  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  Siime ;  and  when  they 
had  passed  a  decree  for  the  return  and  security  of  Alcibiades, 
he  sailed  to  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  Alcibiades  to  Samos, 
thinking  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  was  his  bring¬ 
ing  Tissaphernes  over  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  them.  An 
assembly  therefore  having  been  convened,  Alcibiades  both 
complained  of  and  deplored  his  own  calamity  in  having  been 
banished,  and  by  speaking  at  great  length  on  public  matters 
raised  them  to  no  slight  hopes  for  the  future  ;  and  extravagantly 
magnified  his  own  influence  with  Tissaphernes,  in  order  that 
both  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  at  home  might  be  afraid  of 
liim,  and  the  clubs  be  the  more  quickly  broken  up  ;  and  also 
that  those  at  Samos  might  hold  him  in  the  greater  honour, 
and  be  more  encouraged  themselves  ;  and  that  the  enemy, 
moreover,  might  be  as  much  as  possible  set  against  Tissa¬ 
phernes,  and  cast  down  from  their  present  hopes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Alcibiades,  in  the  most  boastful  strain,  held  out  these 
promises  to  them  ;  “  that  Tissaphernes  had  pledged  himself  to 
him,  tliat  if  lie  could  but  trust  the  Athenians,  assuredly  they 
should  not  want  for  supplies,  so  long  as  any  of  his  OAvn  pro¬ 
perty  remained,  even  though  he  should  have  at  last  to  sell  his 
own  bed  ;  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Phoenician  ships  which 
were  now  at  Aspendus  to  join  the  Athenians,  instead  of  the 
Peloponnesians ;  but  he  could  only  place  confidence  in  the 
Athenians,  if  Alcibiades  himself  were  recalled  to  be  his  se¬ 
curity  for  them.” 

82.  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  I’cpresentations,  they 
immediately  elected  him  general  in  company  with  the  former 
ones,  and  committed  to  him  the  whole  management  of  their 
alfairs.  And  now  for  nothing  would  they  have  exchanged 
their  several  hopes  at  the  moment,  both  of  preservation  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  Four  Hundred.  Nay,  they  were  at  once 
ready  immediately  to  despise  their  enemies  on  the  spot,  on  the 
strength  of  what  had  been  said,  and  to  sail  to  the  Pira3us. 
lie,  however,  most  positively  forbad  their  sailing  to  the  Pirseiis, 
and  leaving  behind  them  their  enemies  who  were  so  much 
closer  at  hand,  though  many  were  urgent  for  it,  and  told  them 
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that  since  he  had  been  chosen  their  general,  he  would  first  of 
all  sail  to  Tissaphernes,  and  arrange  with  him  measures  for 
the  war.  And  so,  on  leaving  this  assembly,  he  took  his  de^ 
parture  immediately,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  communicate 
every  thing  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  be 
more  honoured  by  him,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  now 
elected  genei’al,  and  was  able  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm. 
And  thus  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades  to  awe  the 
Athenians  by  means  of  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphernes  by 
means  of  them. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  heard  of  the  re¬ 
call  of  Alcibiades,  though  they  were  befoi'e  distrustful  of  Tis¬ 
saphernes,  they  were  now  far  more  disgusted  with  him  than 
ever..  For  Hhe  truth  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians 
advancing  against  Miletus,  when  the  Peloponnesians  would 
not  put  out  to  meet  them  and  give  them  battle,  Tissaphernes 
became  far  moi'e  sick  of  giving  them  pay  ;  and  indeed  that  he 
had  even  before  this  made  some  progress  in  their  dislike,  on 
account  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
other  men  of  consideration  also,  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  club¬ 
bing  together  as  before,  began  to  reckon  up  their  grievances ; 
namely,  that  they  had  never  yet  received  their  full  pay ;  that 
what  was  now  given  them  was  deficient  in  amount,  and  not 
even  that  paid  regularly;  that  unless  they  either  fought  a  de¬ 
cisive  battle,  or  removed  to  some  station  “where  they  might 
have  supplies,  the  men  would  desert  their  ships ;  and  that  for 
all  this  Astyochus  was  to  blame,  through  his  humouring  Tis¬ 
saphernes  for  his  own  profit. 

84.  While  they  were  thus  reckoning  up  their  grievances, 
the  following  disturbance  also  occurred  about  Astyochus. 
The  Syracusan  and  Thurian  seamen,  inasmuch  as  they  Avere, 

'  KciL  Toi/  tTTiTrXovu.']  If  Kal  iiiust  bc  cliaiiged,  as  most  of  the  editors 
think,  into  either  /caT«  or  /ietcI,  the  former  would  certainly  appear  the  jjre- 
ferable  correction.  But  I  think  that  Poppo  is  quite  right  in  retaining  the 
original  reading  of  all  the  MSS. ;  though  I  shoiild  rather  consider  the  ac¬ 
cusative  -Tov  tTTiTrXovv  as  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  (if  it  cannot  bc  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  “  accusativus  de  quo,”)  than  connect  it  with  the  infinitive 
va  vfxay^tjfTUL. 

^  o6ei/  xpof/)i).  '^o£t.]  Bekker  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  justified  in  retain¬ 
ing  which  Iw  n  large  a  nrajority  of  the  MSS.  in  its  faA’our,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Avhich  Poppo,  Gbller,  Arnold,  and  Bloomfield  have  adopted. 

Would  not  the  reason  alleged  by  Arnold  against  the  use  of  the  indicative 
liere  apply  with  equal  force  to  ch.  86.  7,  and  the  pa-ssage  there  quotol  1  v 
luinself,  V  103.  1  ?  ^ 
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geneially  speaking,  most  free,  applied  to  him  also  with  the 
greatest  boldness,  and  demanded  their  pay.  He  answered  them 
somewhat  haughtily,  and  threatened  them ;  and  indeed  against 

oiieus,  who  was  supporting  the  plea  of  his  own  seamen,  he 
even  lifted  up  his  baton.  When  the  mass  of  the  armament 
saw  this,  sailor-like,  they  rushed  ^in  a  rage  upon  Astyochus 
to  strike  him  ;  but  he  saw  them  in  time,  and  fled  for  refuge  to 
an  altar.  Notwithstanding  their  rage,  therefore,  he  was  not 
stiuek,  but  they  were  parted  again.  The  Milesians  also  took 
the  fort  belonging  to  Tissaphernes  which  had  been  built  in 
Miletus,  having  attacked  it  when  unobserved,  and  drawn  out 
of  It  the  garrison  that  was  in  it.  And  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
federates  also  approved  of  these  things,  and  especially  the 
Syracusans.  Lichas,  however,  was  displeased  with  them, 
and  ^said  that  the  Milesians  and  the  rest  of  the  states  in  the 
king  s  country  ought  to  submit  to  Tissaphernes,  in  such  things 
as  were  reasonable,  and  to  pay  him  court,  until  they  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  But  the  Milesians 
were  offended  with  him  for  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  died  of  sickness,  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  bury  him  where  those  of  the  Lace- 
djnmonians  who  were  present  wished  to  do. 

85.  When  their  affairs,  then,  were  involved  in  these  dis¬ 
sensions  both  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarus 
arrived  from  Lacedjemon  to  succeed  Astyochus  as  admiral, 
and  assumed  the  command,  while  Astyochus  sailed  away. 
With  him  Tissaphernes  also  sent,  as  an  ambassador,  one  of  his 
courtiers  named  Gaulites,  a  Carian  who  spoke  ^  two  languao'es  ; 
both  to  lay  an  acousation  against  the  Milesians  on  the°su^*ect 
of  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  apology  for  him¬ 
self  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Milesians  were  going  thither  chiefly 
to  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  and  Hermocrates  along  with 
them,  who  intended  to  represent  Tissaphernes  as  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  concert  with  Alcibiades^and 
pursuing  a  double  policy.  For  he  had  always  been  at  enmity 

I  U'payovTE^.]  Literally  “  breaking  out  upon  him an  excellent  instance 
of  the  etymological  meaning  of  our  word  “  rage.”— In  illustration  of  ola  6ij 
vauTaiy  compare  Eurip.  Hec.  604,  tol  fivpio)  (X'rpaTEvu.aTt  'A/coXaerToe 
5xXos,  vuvTLKV  T  dvapyicL  Kpdacrcov  Trupdf. 

Kaoa  Si'yXMo-aoi/.]  “One  of  those  Carians  who  were  accustomed  from 
their  childhood  to  speak  two  languages;”  as  is  the  case  with  the  people  of 

French  Flanders,  and  many  other  such  frontier  districts.” _ Arnold 
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'dth  him  about  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  forces  ;  and 
at  last,  when  Hermocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
some  others  of  the  Syracusans,  namely,  Potamis,  Myscon,  an.l 
Demarchus,  had  come  to  Miletus  to  take  command  of  the 
Syracusan  ships,  Tissaphernes  pressed  far  more  severely  than 
ever  on  Hermocrates,  when  he  was  now  an  exile ;  both  laying 
other  things  to  his  charge,  and  especially,  that  having  once 
asked  him  for  money  and  not  obtained  it,  he  displayed  his 
enmity  to  him  in  consequence.  Astyochus,  then,  with  the 
Milesians  and  Hermocrates,  sailed  away  to  Lacedaemon ;  while 
Alcibiades  had  by  this  time  crossed  over  again  from  Tissa¬ 
phernes  to  Samos. 

86.  And  now  the  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred, 
whom  they  sent  at  the  time  we  mentioned  to  appease  and  in¬ 
form  those  at  Samos,  arrived  from  Delos,  after  Alcibiades  had 
come  ;  and  when  an  assembly  had  been  called,  they  attempted 
to  make  a  speech.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them,  but  cried  out,  that  they  should  put  to  death  those  Avho 
were  abolishing  the  democracy;  afterwards,  however,  they 
were  with  difficulty  calmed  down,  and  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They,  then,  delivered  to  them  this  message  ;  “  that  it  Avas 
neither  for  the  destruction  of  the  state  that  the  recent  change 
had  been  made,  but  for  its  preservation ;  nor  in  order  that  it 
might  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  (for  they  might  have 
done  that  when  they  invaded  the  country  during  their  go¬ 
vernment  :)  that  all  in  their  turn  should  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Five  Thousand ;  and  that  their  relatives  were  neither 
being  outraged,  as  Chrereas  had  slanderously  reported  to 
them,  nor  suffering  any  harm,  but  remained  as  they  Avere, 
each  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property.”  Though  they  made 
this  and  many  other  statements  besides,  they  listened  none 
the  more  favourably,  but  Avere  angry,  and  expressed  different 
opinions,  though  most  generally,  that  they  should  sail  to  the 
Ihracus.  And  on  that  occasion  Alcibiades  appeared  to  have 
benehtcd  the  state  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  degree  inferior  to 
no  one  else.  For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  Avere  bent  on 
sailing  against  tlieir  countrymen,  in  Avhich  case  most  certainly 
the  enemy  Avould  have  taken  possession  of  Ionia  and  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  he  was  the  man  who  prevented  tliem.  Indeed  on  that 
emergency  no  one  else  Avculd  have  been  able  to  restrain  the 
multitude.  He.  however,  both  made  them  desist  fron  the 
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attack,  and  silenced  with  rebukes  those  individuals  who  were 
on  their  own  account  most  angiy  with  the  ambassadors.  Pie 
then  dismissed  them  with  an  answer  from  himself,  “  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  Five  Thousand  being  in  power,  but 
ordered  them  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  establish 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred  as  before.  That  if  any  retrencli- 
ment  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  economy,  in  order  that 
those  who  were  on  service  might  be  better  provided  with  sup¬ 
plies,  he  entirely  approved  of  it.  In  other  respects  also  he 
urged  them  to  stand  out,  and  not  at  all  to  submit  to  the  enemy. 
For  if  only  the  state  were  preserved,  there  was  great  hope  of 
their  being  reconciled  to  one  another ;  but  if  either  of  the  two 
parties  were  once  destroyed,  either  that  at  Samos,  or  that  at 
home,  there  would  no  longer  be  anyone  for  them  to  be  reconciled 
to.”  There  came  also  ambassadors  from  the  Argives,  with 
offers  of  assistance  to  the  popular  party  of  the  Athenians  at 
Samos  ;  but  Alcibiades  thanked  them,  and  desiring  them  to 
come  when  they  should  be  called  upon,  thus  dismissed  them. 
Now  the  Argives  came  in  company  with  the  crew  of  the  Pa- 
ralus,  who,  when  last  mentioned,  had  been  commanded  by  the 
Four  Hundred  to  cruise  in  the  troop-ship  round  Euboea ;  and 
who,  while  taking  to  Lacedaemon  some  Athenians  that  had 
been  sent  as  ambassadors  by  the  Four  Hundred,  namely,  Laes- 
podias,  Aristophon,  and  Melesia.s,  when  off  Argos  in  their 
passage,  seized  the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Argives,  as  being  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  instru¬ 
mental  in  abolishing  the  democracy;  while  they  themselves 
did  not  go  to  Athens  again,  but  taking  the  ambassadors  from 
Argos  to  Samos  arrived  there  with  the  trireme  they  were  in. 

87.  The  same  summer,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians  were  most  offended  with  Tissaphernes,  both  on 
other  accounts,  and  especially  because  of  the  return  of  Alci¬ 
biades,  thinking  that  he  was  now  evidently  Atticizing,  he, 
wishing,  as  it  seemed,  to  clear  himself  to  them  of  these  charges, 
prepared  to  go  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  de¬ 
sired  Lichas  to  accompany  him ;  saying,  that  with  regard  to 
the  armament,  he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to 
furnish  the  supplies  while  he  was  himself  absent.  The  same 
account,  however,  is  not  given  by  all ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
with  what  motive  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet,  after  going, 
did  not  bring  tlie  fleet.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Phoenician 
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ships,  a  hundred  and  forty  seven  in  number,  came  as  fai’  as 
Aspendus  ;  but  why  they  did  not  come  on,  is  a  subject  of 
many  conjectures.  For  some  think  it  was,  that  by  going  away 
he  might,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  wear  down  the  power 
of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  (at  any  rate  Tamos,  who  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  charge,  provided  them  with  supplies  no  bet¬ 
ter,  but  even  worse,  than  himself.)  Others,  that  after  bring¬ 
ing  the  Phoenicians  to  Aspendus,  he  might  exact  money  from 
them  for  their  discharge  ;  (for  under  no  circumstances  did  lie 
intend  to  employ  them  on  any  service.)  Others,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  clamour  against  him,  which  had  spread  to 
Lacedaemon — to  have  it  said  that  he  was  not  wronging  them, 
but  was  certainly  gone  for  the  ships,  which  were  undoubtedly 
manned  for  service.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  most  evident 
that  it  was  with  a  view  to  wear  out  the  Greeks,  and  to  keep 
them  in  suspense,  that  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet ;  to  weaken 
them,  during  all  the  time  that  he  was  going  there  and  delay¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  keep  them  balanced,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
neither  party  too  strong  by  joining  them.  For  had  he  wished 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  surely  evident  that  he 
might  have  done  it  without  any  doubt.  For  by  bringing  the 
fleet  he  would  in  all  probability  have  given  the  victory  to  the 
Lacedemonians ;  since  even  at  present  they  maintained  their 
opposition  with  their  navy,  on  terms  of  equality  rather  than 
of  inferiority.  But  what  most  clearly  convicts  him  is  the 
excuse  which  he  alleged  for  not  bringing  the  ships.  For  he 
said  that  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  king  had  com¬ 
manded  to  be  collected.  But  surely  he  would  have  gained 
still  greater  thanks  by  that,  through  not  spending  so  much  of 
the  king’s  money,  and  yet  effecting  the  same  object  at  a  less 
cost.  ^At  any  rate,  with  whatever  intention  it  might  have 
been,  Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendus,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Phmnicians  ;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  desire, 
sent  Philippus,  a  man  of  Lacedasmon,  with  two  triremes  to 
fetch  the  fleet. 

.  88.  Alcibiades,  on  finding  that  Tissaphernes  had  gone  to 
Aspendus,  sailed  thither  himself  also  with  thirteen  ships, 

'  'TLvl  8ii  'yvufirj.']  This  passage  affords  a  very  good  instance  of  the  force 
■which  the  conjunctions  6’  ovv  most  commonly  have,  though  not  always;  the 
doubtfulness  being  here  expressed,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  impUed,  whea 
they  arc  thus  joinet  together.  See  note,  p.  93 
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promising  the  forces  at  Samos  a  sure  and  great  benefit ;  for 
that  he  would  either  himself  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  the 
Athenians,  or  at  any  rate  prevent  its  going  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians.  For  in  all  probability  he  had  long  known  the  purpose 
of  Tissaphernes,  that  lie  did  not  intend  fetching  them,  and 
wished  to  prejudice  him  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  on  the  ground  of  his  friendship  for  himself  and 
the  Athenians,  that  so  he  might  be  the  more  compelled  to 
join  the  side  of  Athens.  Accordingly  he  set  sail  and  pur¬ 
sued  his  voyage  *  upwards,  straight  for  Phaselis  and  Caunus. 

89.  When  the  ambassadors  sent  from  the  Four  Hundred 
arrived  at  Athens  from  Samos,  and  delivered  the  message 
from  Alcibiades,  namely,  that  he  begged  them  to  hold  out, 
and  not  submit  at  all  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  great 
hopes  of  reconciling  the  army  to  those  at  home,  and  of  getting 
the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  they  gave  much  more 
courage  to  the  greater  part  of  those  implicated  in  the  oligarchy, 
who  had  even  before  been  discontented  with  it,  and  would 
gladly  have  been  quit  of  the  business  by  any  safe  means. 
Accordingly  they  now  united,  and  found  fault  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  having  as  their  leaders  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  generals  and  men  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  the 
son  of  Hagnon,  Aristocrates  the  son  of  Scellias,  and  others ; 
who,  though  amongst  the  first  members  of  the  government, 
were  yet  afraid,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  army  at  Samos,  and 
of  Alcibiades  most  especially,  as  also  of  those  whom  they  were 
sending  as  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  lest  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  greater  part  of  them  they  might  do  the  state 
some  harm;  ^and  so  they  declared,  not  that  they  wished  to 


’  avo),]  “  i.  e.  towards  the  countries  on  the  way  to  the  East,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  government.” — Arnold. 

2  (poftovnivoL  S’,  ws  i(pacrav,  k.  t.  X.]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  in  Arnold’s 
text,  being  utterly  untranslatable,  I  -was  compelled  either  to  omit  it  alto¬ 
gether,  or  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  would  at  any  rate  give  some  sense  to 
it,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.  I  have  therefore,  with  Gdller,  changed  tous 
into  ous,  taken  away  the  comma  after -TrpEo-jSEi/o/xtj/ous,  and  substituted  oTraX- 
Xa^ELeiu  for  d-TraXXa^eti/.  XVith  regard  to  the  to  before  that  infinitive,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless  a  reading  as  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  ;  but  that  this  may  be  added  to  those  instances  given  by  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr. 
§  670,  in  which  the  article  shows  that  “  especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  notion 
expressed  by  the  infinitive.”  Compare  especially  II.  53.  4,  Kat  to  fiii/ 
‘jrpoaToXanroyptiv  Tip  So^avTi  KaXtS  ouSsli  Trpodujuo^  i]v ;  Xen.  Apol.  Soc, 
13,  TO  TTpOELhivaiTOV  OeOV  to  /UfcXXoi/  TTCIVTE^  XtyouTt.  Id.  Symp.  III.  3, 
<roi,  E(ft  dvTiXiytt  to  uf]  ovXe^eiv,  The  last  two  quotations  prove 
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escape  from  the  administration  falling  into  too  few  hands,  but 
that  they  ought  to  establish  the  Five  Thousand  in  reality,  not 
in  mere  name,  and  to  settle  the  government  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  This,  liowever,  was  but  a  public  profession  made  by 
them  in  word  ;  but  it  was  from  private  ambition  that  most 
or  them  pursued  that  very  method  by  which  an  oligarchy 
formed  out  of  a  democracy  is  most  sure  to  be  overturned. 
For  all  at  once  not  only  claim  to  be  equal,  but  every  one 
decidedly  the  first  man.  [And  in  such  a  case  failure  is  in¬ 
tolerable  :]  whereas,  when  an  election  is  made  under  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  *  a  man  more  easily  submits  to  the  result,  as  he  does 
not  think  himself  beaten  on  equal  terms.  But  what  most 
evidently  encouraged  them  was  the  interest  of  Alcibiadcs 
being  so  strong  in  the  army,  and  their  not  thinking  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy  would  be  permanent.  Each  one 
therefore  strove  to  be  himself  the  first  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
commons. 

90.  But  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  who  now  took  the  lead, 
namely,  Phrynichus,  (who  when  general  at  Samos  had  quar¬ 
relled,  as  already  mentioned,  with  Alcibiades ;)  and  Aris¬ 
tarchus,  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  and  for  the  longest 
opposed  to  democracy;  and  Pisander,  and  Antiphon,  and 
others  who  were  most  influential,  had  before — as  soon  as  they 
were  established  in  power,  and  afterwards,  when  the  forces  at 
Samos  revolted  from  them  for  a  democracy — sent  members  of 
their  body  as  ambassadors  to  LacedEenion,  and  been  very 
anxious  for  peace  with  them,  and  been  engaged  in  building 
the  fort  in  what  is  called  ^Eetionia.  And  far  more  than  ever 
was  this  the  case,  after  their  ambassadors  from  Samos  had 
arrived  ;  seeing,  as  they  did,  that  botli  the  majority  of  the 
peo])le,  and  those  of  their  own  members,  who  before  appeared 

that  tills  construction  is  common  after  verbs  of  ‘  saying and  in  the  present 
instance  I  suppose  the  infinitive  to  depend  upon  such  a  verb  understood  from 
iiJ9  t<]ut(ruv  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph.  There  seems  therefore 
to  be  no  reason  for  changing  to  into  to'l,  as  I  was  once  led  by  the  variou? 
reading  twl  to  eonjecture,  before  I  knew  that  Gbller  had  done  the  same. 

‘  paoi)  T(i  aTTo^aivovTa—cpipEL.]  Because,  as  Arnold  observes,  “thev 
know  that  the  weight  of  the  government  is  against  them,  and  are  tliu's 
spared  the  peculiar  jiain  of  being  beaten  in  a  foir  race,  when  they  and  their 
competitors  start  with  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing  therefore  to 
lessen  the  mortification  of  defeat.” 

ilETiwiEin.]  For  the  nature  and  object  of  this  fort,  see  .Vrnol  .ictn 
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ti'ustwortliy,  were  now  changing  their  views.  And  so  they 
despatched  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  others  with  all 
speed,  (for  they  were  afraid  of  what  was  going  on  both  at 
home  and  at  Samos,)  with  instructions  to  make  terms  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  any  way  whatever  that  was  at  all 
tolerable.  And  they  worked  with  still  greater  earnestness  at 
the  fort  in  Eetionia.  Now  the  object  of  the  fort,  as  Thera- 
menes  and  his  party  maintained,  was  this ;  not  that  they 
might  avoid  admitting  the  army  at  Samos  into  the  Piraeus, 
should  they  attempt  to  sail  in  by  force ;  but  rather  that  they 
might  admit  the  enemy,  whenever  they  pleased,  both  with 
ships  and  troops.  For  Eetionia  is  a  mole  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  straight  by  it.  It  was 
being  fortified  therefore  in  such  a  manner,  in  connexion  with 
the  wall  previously  existing  on  the  land  side,  that,  with  only  a 
few  men  posted  in  it,  it  would  command  the  entrance.  For 
in  the  very  tower  standing  on  one  of  the  two  sides,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow,  was  the  termination 
both  of  the  original  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  of  the  new  and 
inner  one  which  was  being  built  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  They 
also  built  a  portico,  which  was  very  large  and  in  immediate 
connexion  with  this  wall  in  the  Pir^us  ;  of  which  they  them- 
selv^es  had  the  command,  and  in  which  they  compelled  all  to 
deposit  both  what  corn  they  had  before  and  what  was  now 
brought  in,  and  to  take  it  out  thence  when  they  sold  it. 

91.  On  these  subjects,  then,  Theramenes  had  long  been 
murmuring;  and  ever  since  the  ambassadors  had  returned 
from  Lacedaemon  without  effecting  any  general  arrangement 
for  them,  he  did  so  still  more,  saying  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  this  fort’s  proving  the  ruin  of  the  city.  For  some 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese,  whose  aid  the  Euboeans  had  in- 
vited»  to  the  number  of  two  and  forty,  including  some  Italian 
and  Sicilian  vessels  from  Tarentum  and  Locri,  also  happened 
to  be  now  lying  off  Las,  in  Laconia,  and  preparing  for  their 
passage  to  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  Agesandridas  son 
of  Agesander,  a  Spartan.  These  Theramenes  declared  to  be 
sailing,  not  so  much  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  as  of  those  who 
were  fortifying  Eetionia ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  on  their 
guard  now,  they  would  be  lost  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 
And  there  really  was  some  plan  of  this  kind  entertained  by 
those  who  were  charged  with  it,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  ver- 
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bal  misrepresentation.  For  it  was  the  wish  of  that  party,  if 
possible,  to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  allies  with  an 
oligarchical  government ;  if  not,  to  retain  their  independence, 
with  the  possession  of  their  ships  and  walls ;  but  if  excluded 
from  that  also,  at  any  rate  not  to  perish  themselves  under  the 
restored  democracy  before  and  above  all  others,  but  even  to 
call  in  the  enemy,  and  without  walls  and  ships  to  make  peace 
with  them,  and  retain  the  government  of  the  city  on  any  terms 
whatever,  if  they  had  only  security  for  their  persons. 

92.  For  this  reason  they  were  also  diligently  raising  this 
fortification,  with  both  posterns  and  entrances,  and  facilities 
for  introducing  the  enemy,  and  were  desirous  to  have  it  com¬ 
pleted  in  time.  Now  what  was  said  of  them  was  previously 
advanced  in  small  parties  only,  and  with  greater  secrecy  ;  but 
when  Phrynichus,  on  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  Lace¬ 
daemon,  had  been  designedly  stabbed  in  the  full  market  by  a 
man  who  served  in  the  ^peripoli,  and  after  proceeding  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  council-chamber  expired  immediately, 
and  the  assassin  escaped ;  while  his  accomplice,  who  was  an 
Argive,  though  seized  and  tortured  by  the  Four  Plundred, 
mentioned  no  one’s  name  as  having  instigated  him  to  it,  nor 
any  thing  else,  but  that  he  knew  many  men  assembled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  houses,  both  that  of  the  commander  of  the  peripoli  and 
others ;  then  indeed,  when  no  disturbance  arose  from  this, 
Theramenes  and  Aristocrates  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  of  those  out  of  doors  who  held  the  same 
views,  proceeded  with  greater  confidence  to  the  execution  of 
their  measures.  For  at  this  same  time  the  ships  had  now 
sailed  round  from  Las,  and  after  coming  to  anchor  at  Epidau- 
rus,  had  overrun  ..®gina ;  and  Theramenes  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  probable  that,  while  on  their  passage  to  Euboea,  they 
should  have  run  into  the  bay,  and  be  lying  again  at  Epidaurus, 
unless  they  had  been  invited,  and  come  for  the  purposes  Avitli 
wliich  he  had  all  along  been  charging  them  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  possible  any  longer  to  remain  quiet.  At  length,  after 
many  more  seditious  speeches  and  suspicions  had  been  uttered, 
they  now  proceeded  to  business  in  real  earnest.  For  the 
heavy-armed  who  were  in  the  Pirajus,  building  the  wall  in 
Eetionia,  amongst  whom  also  was  Aristocrates  a  taxiarch, 
with  his  company,  arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  general  oa 
"Ziv  TrspiTroXuv,]  See  note,  p.  266, 
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the  side  of  the  oligarchy,  and  very  favourably  inclined  to  the 
associates,  and  taking  him  into  a  house  confined  him  there. 
There  Avere  others  who  assisted  them  in  this,  and  particularly 
one  Hermon,  commander  of  the  stationed  in  Munychia ; 

and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  the  mass  of  the  heavy-armed 
were  in  favour  of  these  measures.  When  this  news  reached 
the  Four  Hundred,  (who  happened  to  be  sitting  together  in 
their  council-chamber,)  immediately,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  did  not  approve  of  the  present  government,  they  were 
prepared  forthwith  ^  to  arm  themselves,  and  threatened  Thera- 
menes  and  those  with  him.  Pie,  however,  said  in  his  defence 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  at  once  and  assist  in  rescuing  Alexi- 
cles ;  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the  generals  who  held  the 
same  views  with  himself,  he  proceeded  to  the  Piraeus ;  while 
Aristarchus  and  some  young  men  of  the  cavalry  went  to  the 
rescue.  The  tumult,  then,  was  great  and  alarming  :  for  those 
in  the  city  thought  that  the  Piraeus  was  already  taken,  and  the 
general  under  arrest  put  to  death ;  while  those  in  the  Piraeus 
believed  that  the  men  in  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them. 
But  when  the  elder  men  stopped  those  in  the  city  who  were 
running  about,  and  rushing  to  the  stands  of  arms ;  while  Thu¬ 
cydides  the  Pharsalian,  the  Proxenus  of  the  state,  was  also 
present,  and  earnestly  opposed  the  several  parties,  calling 
upon  them  not  to  destroy  their  country  while  the  enemy  were 
still  waiting  to  attack  them  ;  they  were  with  difficulty  quieted 
and  forbore  from  attacking  one  another.  Now  when  Theramenes 
came  into  the  Piraeus,  (for  he  too  was  one  of  the  generals,)  as 
far  as  shouting  went,  he  was  angry  with  the  soldiers  ;  but 
Aristarchus  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  popular  party 
were  in  a  violent  rage.  Most  of  the  soldiers  however  joined  in 
the  work,  without  changing  their  purpose,  and  asked  Thera¬ 
menes,  whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  being  built  for 
any  good,  or  would  be  better  demolished.  He  said,  that  if 
they  thought  right  to  demolish  it,  he  also  agreed  Avith  them. 
Upon  that  both  the  soldiers  and  many  of  the  men  in  the  Pi- 
rjBus  immediately  mounted,  and  began  to  pull  down  the  forti¬ 
fication.  And  the  cry  for  the  encouragement  of  the  multitude 

‘  £s  TCL  oTrXa  Uvai.]  “  To  run  to  the  spears  and  shields,”  (which  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  city  were  always  kept  piled  in  the  open  spaces 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,)  “  and  so  to  arm  themselves  for  battle.  See 
ch,  60.  1,  2;  yil.  28.  2.”— Arnold. 
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\VAS  this;  “that  whoever  wished  the  Five  Thousand  to  rule 
instead  of  the  Four  Hundred,  must  go  to  help  in  the  work.” 
For  they  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  conceal  their  real 
views  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  whoever 
wished  the  commons  to  hold  the  government  did  not  expressly 
mention  that  word ;  fearing  that  the  Five  Thousand  might 
really  have  been  elected,  and  that  so  by  saying  something  to 
one  [who  belonged  to  that  body,]  he  might,  through  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  fact,  commit  himself.  And,  indeed,  for  this 
reason  the  Four  Hundred  neither  wished  the  Five  Thousand 
to  be  elected,  nor  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  not ; 
thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  that  to  instal  so  many  partners 
with  them  would  amount  to  a  downright  democracy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  uncertainty  on  the  subject  would  strike 
them  with  fear  of  one  another. 

93.  The  next  day  the  Four  Hundred,  although  alarmed, 
assembled  nevertheless  in  their  council-chamber ;  while  the 
soldiers  in  the  Pirseus,  after  releasing  Alexicles,  whom  they  had 
arrested,  and  demolishing  the  fortification,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  close  to  Munychia,  and  having  piled  their  arms, 

'  held  an  assembly  there  out  of  the  usual  place ;  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  made  by  them,  proceeded  straightway  to 
the  city,  and  piled  their  arms  in  the  ^  Anaceum.  But  when  cer¬ 
tain  chosen  deputies  from  the  Four  Hundred  came  to  them,  tliey 
conversed  man  with  man,  and  such  as  they  saw  to  be  men  of 
moderate  views  they  persuaded  both  to  remain  quiet  themselves, 
and  to  restrain  the  rest ;  telling  them  tliat  they  would  publish 
the  names  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  that  from  these  the 
Four  Hundred  should  be  elected  in  rotation,  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  Five  Thousand  might  think  fit :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  begged  them  by  no  means  to  destroy  the  city,  or  drive  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  when  such  addresses  were  made  by  many  and  to  many, 
were  more  pacified  tlian  before,  and  most  alarmed  for  the 
whole  state  ;  and  they  agreed  to  hold,  on  an  appointed  day, 
an  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
concord. 

*  i^tKK\i](Tlaarav.]  Or  simply,  “  held  an  assembly,”  according  to  Bekkei 's 
reading,  E^sK\ii<7'iaarav. 

_  *  iu  TM  ’Ayn/csi'a),]  i.  e.  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  -wiiom  tn?; 
title  of  dvuKoi,  “  the  princes,”  was  given,  according  to  Eustathius. 
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94.  When  the  clay  for  holding  the  assembly  was  come,  and 
they  had  all  but  met,  news  were  brought  that  the  two  and 
forty  ships  with  Agesander  were  advancing  from  Megara 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis  ;  and  every  one  of  the  soldiers  in 
general  considered  this  to  be  the  very  thing  which  had  so  long 
been  asserted  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  namely,  that  it  was 
to  the  fort  that  the  ships  were  sailing  ;  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  down  to  good  purpose.  And  it  mighty  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  have  been  by  appointment  that  Agesandridas 
lingered  about  Epidaurus  and  that  neighbourhood ;  though  it 
is  also  probable  that  he  stayed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
present  sedition  amongst  the  Athenians,  in  hope  of  coming  up 
at  the  moment  favourable  for  action.  ]3ut  the  Athenians,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  ran 
down  in  full  force  to  the  Piraeus,  considering  that  a  war  with 
the  enemy,  of  greater  importance  than  that  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  was  threatening  them  at  no  great  distance,  but  close  to 
their  harbour.  Some  of  them  therefore  went  on  board  the 
ships  that  were  already  afloat ;  others  launched  additional 
ones  ;  and  some  others  ran  to  the  defence  of  the  walls  and  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

95.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  after  sailing  by  and 
doubling  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  between  Thoricus  and 
PrasicB,  and  subsequently  went  to  Oropus.  So  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  in  a  hurry  and  with  ^  untrained 
crews,  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and 
they  were  anxious  with  all  speed  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  what 
was  their  most  important  possession ;  (for  since  Attica  had 
been  closed  against  them,  Eubma  was  every  thing  to  them  ;) 
and  accordingly  they  sent  Thymochares  in  command  of  some 
ships  to  Eretria.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  amounted, 
with  those  that  were  in  Euboea  before,  to  six  and  thirty ;  and 
they  were  immediately  forced  to  an  engagement.  For  Age¬ 
sandridas,  after  his  men  had  dined,  put  out  from  Oropus  , 
which  is  distant  from  Eretria  about  sixty  stades  by  sea. 
When,  then,  he  was  advancing  against  them,  the  Athenians 
straightway  prepared  to  man  their  ships,  supposing  that  their 

'  dl^vjKpoTnToi^A  Literally,  “not  hammered  together;”  i.  e.  not 
blended  into  one  body,  like  two  pieces  of  metal  welded  together  by  the  ham¬ 
mer.  To  the  examples  of  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  verbs  quoted  by 
Ar.nold  may  be  added  Demosth.  23.  3,  (Reiske,)  Cau/naaToi  xal  arvyKEKpo 
ttfi  ivoi  TO,  TOU  TToXtfiOV  520.  12,  (TV'^KpOTliv  Kai  dlSd(TKtlV  TOV  yppov. 
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men  were  near  their  vessels.  They,  however,  were  purchasing 
provisions  for  their  dinner,  not  from  the  market-place,  (for  b}i 
an  arrangement  of  the  Eretrians  there  was  nothing  on  sale  | 
there,)  but  from  the  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  while  the  Athenians  were  long  in  man¬ 
ning  their  ships,  might  attack  them  by  surprise,  and  compel 
them  to  put  out  just  as  they  might  happen.  Moreover,  a 
signal  had  been  raised  at  Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oro- 
pus  of  the  time  when  they  should  put  to  sea.  The  Athenians 
then,  having  put  out  with  such  scanty  preparations,  and  fought 
a  battle  off  the  harbour  of  Eretria,  held  out  against  them,  not¬ 
withstanding,  for  some  little  time,  and  were  then  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  to  the  shore.  And  now  such  of  them  as  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  as  being  friendly  to  them, 
fared  worst  of  all,  for  they  were  butchered  by  them ;  but 
those  who  fled  to  the  fort  in  the  Eretrian  territory,  which 
the  Athenians  themselves  occupied,  were  saved  ;  as  also  were 
all  the  ships  that  reached  Chalcis.  The  Peloponnesians,  having 
taken  two  and  twenty  of  the  Athenian  vessels,  and  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners  of  the  men,  erected  a  trophy.  And  not 
long  after  they  effected  the  revolt  of  the  whole  of  Euboea,  ex¬ 
cepting  Oreus,  (which  was  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves,) 
and  arranged  all  other  matters  thereabout. 

96.  When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Euboea 
reached  the  Athenians,  a  greater  consternation  was  felt  by 
them  than  had  ever  been  before.  For  neither  had  the  disaster 
in  Sicily,  though  it  appeared  a  great  one  at  the  time,  nor  any 
other  event,  ever  yet  alarmed  them  so  much.  For  when,  after 
their  army  at  Samos  had  revolted  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  more  ships  nor  men  to  go  on  board  them,  while  they  were 
in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  did  not  know  when  they  might 
break  out  into  conflict  with  one  another ;  [when,  I  say,  under 
such  circumstances]  so  great  a  calamity  had  befallen  them — - 
one  in  which  they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  Euboea,  from  which  they  derived  more  advantages  than 
from  Attica — how  could  their  dejection  be  unnatural  ?  But 
what  especially  and  most  immediately  alarmed  them,  was  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  would  venture,  on  the  strength  of 
their  victory,  to  sail  straightway  to  the  attack  of  their  port 
Piraeus,  while  it  had  no  ships  for  its  protection ;  and  they 
supposed  that  they  were  already  all  but  there.  And  indeed, 
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if  they  had  been  more  bold,  they  might  easily  have  done  that, 
and  so  have  either  divided  the  city  still  more  than  ever,  by 
lying  near  it,  or  if  they  had  remained  and  blockaded  it,  liave 
compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  though  opposed  to  the  oligarchy, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  own  relatives  and  the  whole 
city ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  with  Ionia,  the  islands,  every  thing  as  far  as  Euboea, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  empire  of  Athens.  But  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion,  but  on  many  others  also,  that  the  Laceda3moni- 
ans  proved  themselves  most  convenient  people  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  be  at  war  with.  For  by  being  very  widely  different 
in  character — the  one  people  being  quick,  and  the  other  slow  ; 
the  one  enterprising,  and  the  other  unadventurous — they  pre¬ 
sented  very  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
empire.  A  proof  of  this  was  given  by  the  Syracusans  ;  for 
they,  through  being  of  a  congenial  disposition,  were  also  most 
successful  in  carrying  on  war  with  them. 

97.  On  receiving  therefore  this  news,  the  Athenians,  not¬ 
withstanding,  manned  twenty  ships,  and  called  an  assembly ; 
one  immediately,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  first  time  in  what  was  called  the  Pnyx,  (where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  other  days,)  and  in 
which  they  deposed  the  Four  Hundred,  and  resolved  that  the 
government  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Five  Thou¬ 
sand  ;  that  hn  that  body  should  be  included  all  who  furnished 
themselves  with  heavy  armour ;  and  that  no  one  should  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  office ;  or  if  any  one  did, 
they  declared  him  to  be  accursed.  Many  other  assemblies 
were  also  held  subsequently,  in  which  they  appointed  persons 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
government.  And  during  the  first  period  of  this  constitution 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  best  polity  they 
ever  did,  at  least  in  my  time ;  for  the  blending  together  of 
the  few  and  the  many  was  effected  with  moderation ;  and  this 
was  what  first  raised  the  state  up  again  after  the  disastrous  oc¬ 
currences  which  had  taken  place.  They  also  passed  a  decree 
for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  some  others  with  him ;  and 

*  sJuat  S'e  avTwu,  k.  t.  \.]  “  We  must  suppose  that  all  who  could  furnish 

heavy  arms  were  eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand  ;  whether 
the  members  were  fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation ;  as  it  had  been 
proposed  to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  Five  Thousand.  See  ch,  93.  2.” — Arnold 
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sending'to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samos,  theyurged  them  to 
attend  diligently  to  their  interests. 

98.  On  this  change  being  made,  the  party  of  Pisander  and 
Alexicles,  and  all  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  oligarchy, 
withdrew  privily  to  Decelea ;  while  Aristai’chus  alone  of  them, 
happening  to  be  in  office  as  general,  took  with  all  haste  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  amongst  the  archers,  and  proceeded  to 
CEnoe.  This  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Athenians  on 
the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  in  consequence  of  a  blow  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  garrison,  by  cutting  off  a  party 
of  men  on  their  return  from  Decelea,  it  was  being  besieged  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had 
called  the  Boeotians  also  to  their  aid.  After  communicating 
therefore  with  these,  Aristarchus  deceived  those  in  OEnoe,  by 
telling  them  that  their  countrymen  in  the  city  had  made  a 
general  surrender  to  the  Lacedcemonians,  and  f/iey  must  give 
up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians ;  for  that  such  were  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  They  therefore,  believing  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  one  of  the  generals,  and  knowing  nothing  that  had 
happened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  blockaded,  evacuated 
the  fort  under  truce.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  took  and  occupied  OEnoe,  and  that  the  oligarchy  and  se¬ 
dition  at  Athens  came  to  an  end. 

99.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  at  Miletus  also  executed  the  following  measures. 
When  none  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  business  by 
Tissaphernes,  at  the  time  that  he  went  to  Aspendus,  afforded 
them  supplies,  and  neither  the  Phoenician  ships  nor  Tissa¬ 
phernes  made  their  appearance  hitherto,  but  Philippus  who 
had  been  sent  with  him,  as  well  as  another  Spartan  named 
Hippocrates,  who  was  at  Phaselis,  wrote  word  to  Mindarus 
the  admiral,  that  the  ships  would  not  join  them,  and  that  they 
were  being  wronged  by  Tissaphernes  in  every  respect ;  and 
wlien  again  Pharnabazus  was  calling  them  to  his  aid,  and  was 
desirous  to  get  the  ships  in  his  turn,  like  Tissaphernes,  and 
cause  the  remaining  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  hoping  to  gain  .some  advantage  thereby  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  I  say,  Mindarus,  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  orders  suddenly  given,  to  escape  the  observation  of  those 
at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  from  Miletus  with  three  and  seventy 
ships,  and  sailed  for  the  Hellespont.  fSixteen  ships  had  at  an 
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esiiier  period  of  tliis  same  summer  entered  that  sea,  and  over¬ 
run  some  parts  of  the  Chersonese.)  But  being  caught  in  a 
storm,  and  compelled  to  do  so,  he  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after 
remaining  there  through  stress  of  weather  five  or  six  days,  ar¬ 
rived  subsequently  at  Chios. 

100.  When  Thrasylus  heard  of  his  having  put  out  from 
Miletus,  he  himself  also  set  sail  straightway  from  Samos  with 
five  and  fifty  ships,  hurrying  on  to  prevent  his  sailing  into 
tlie  Hellespont  before  him.  But  on  finding  that  he  was  at 
Chios,  and  expecting  that  he  would  stay  there,  he  posted 
scouts  both  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  that  in 
case  of  the  ships  stirring  in  any  direction  they  might  not  do 
so  unobserved ;  while  he  himself  coasted  along  to  Methymna, 
and  gave  orders  for  preparing  meal  and  other  necessaries, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  from  Lesbos  to  attack  them  at 
Chios,  if  any  length  of  time  should  be  spent  there.  At  the 
same  time,  since  Lresus  in  Lesbos  ha*d  revolted,  he  wished  to 
sail  against  and  take  it,  if  he  could.  For  some  exiles  of  the 
JMethymnaeans,  and  those  the  most  influential,  having  carried 
over  from  Cuma  about  fifty  heavy-armed  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  them,  and  hired  others  from  the  continent, 
with  three  hundred  in  all,  of  whom  Alexander,  a  Theban, 
took  the  command  on  the  strength  of  his  connexion  with 
them,  made  an  attack  on  Methymna  first ;  and  when  beaten 
off  from  the  attempt  by  means  of  the  Athenian  garrison 
troops  which  had  advanced  from  Mytilene,  and  again  re¬ 
pulsed  in  an  engagement  outside  of  the  town,  made  their  way 
over  the  mountain,  and  procured  the  revolt  of  Eresus.  Thra¬ 
sylus  therefore  sailed  against  it  with  all  his  ships,  intending 
to  assault  it.  Thrasybulus,  too,  had  arrived  there  before  him 
with  five  ships  from  Samos,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  exiles 
tlms  crossing  over ;  but  being  too  late,  he  went  to  Eresus, 
and  lay  at  anchor  before  it.  They  were  also  joined  by  two 
vessels  on  their  return  home  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by 
those  of  the  Methymnmans ;  and  so  there  were  present,  in  all, 
seven  and  sixty  ships,  with  the  troops  of  which  they  made 
their  preparations  for  taking  Eresus  by  storm,  if  they  could, 
with  the  aid  of  engines,  or  in  any  way  whatever. 

101.  In  the  mean  time  Mindarus  and  the  Peloponnesian 
ships  at  Chios,  after  being  victualled  for  two  days,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaracostes  a  man,  on  the 
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third  day  put  out  with  all  speed  from  the  island,  not  into  the 
open  sea,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  fleet  at  Eresus,  but  sail- 
ino;  to  the  continent  with  Lesbos  on  their  left  hand.  After- 
touching  at  the  port  of  Carteria,  in  the  Phocjean  territory,  and 
dining,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cuma,  and  supped 
at  Argennusa  on  the  mainland,  over  against  Mytilene.  Thence 
they  still  coasted  on,  though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Harmatus  on  the  continent,  just  opposite  Methymna, 
and  after  dinner  passing  quickly  by  Lectum,  Larisa,  Hamaxitus, 
and  the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  somewhat  before  midnight 
to  Rhoeteum,  and  so  were  now  in  the  Hellespont.  Some  of 
the  ships  also  put  in  at  Sigeum,  and  other  places  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

102.  Now  the  Athenians  were  at  Sestos  with  eighteen 
ships ;  and  when  their  friends  gave  them  notice  by  fire  sig¬ 
nals,  while  they  also  observed  the  fires  on  the  hostile  shore 
suddenly  appear  numerous,  they  were  aware  that  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  were  entering  the  Hellespont.  Accordingly  that 
same  night,  sailing  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  keei^ing 
close  under  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  they  coasted  along 
towards  Elteus,  wishing  to  escape  from  the  enemy’s  fleet  into 
the  open  sea.  And  they  eluded  the  observation  of  the  sixteen 
ships  at  Abydus,  although  orders  for  keeping  guard  had  been 
before  given  by  their  friends  who  went  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  on  the  alert  against  the  Athenians  in  case  they  should 
sail  out.  But  descrying  those  with  Mindarus  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  being  immediately  chased  by  them,  they  had  not  all 
time  to  escape,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  did,  to  Imbros  and 
Lemnus;  while  four  of  the  ships,  which  were  sailing  last, 
were  overtaken  off  Elaeus.  One  of  these,  which  was  strandetl 
opposite  the  temple  of  Protesilaus,  they  took  together  with 
its  crew,  and  two  others  without  their  crews ;  while  the  re¬ 
maining  one  they  burnt,  after  it  had  been  deserted,  close  to 
Imbros. 

103.  After  this,  with  the  vessels  which  had  joined  them 
from  Abydus  and  the  rest,  amounting  in  all  to  eighty-six, 
they  besieged  Elaeus  that  day,  and  when  it  did  not  surrender 
sailed  back  to  Abydus.  As  for  the  Athenians,  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  scouts,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  could  ever  escape  their  vigilance,  but 
were  leisurely  assaulting  the  walls  of  Eresus.  When,  hot??- 
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ever,  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  immediately  left  Eresus,  and 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont, 
And  they  took  two  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  having 
on  that  occasion  put  out  into  the  open  sea  more  boldly  than 
the  rest,  fell  in  with  them.  The  next  day  they  arrived  and 
cast  anchor  at  Elceus,  and  bringing  in  from  Imbros  such  ships 
as  had  taken  refuge  there,  they  were  five  days  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  battle. 

104.  After  this  they  fought  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Athenians,  drawn  up  in  column,  were  sailing  close  along  shore 
towards  Sestos  ;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  observing  this  from 
Abydus,  put  out  on  their  side  also  to  meet  them.  When  they 
found  tliat  they  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  flank,  the  Athenians  along  the  Chersonese,  from 
Idacus  to  Arrhiana,  with  seventy-six  ships;  the  Peloponnesians, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  with  eighty-six. 
On  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  held 
by  the  Syracusans,  the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels ;  on  that  of  the  Athenians,  the  left  was 
held  by  Thrasylus,  the  right  by  Thrasybulus  ;  while  the  other 
commanders  took  their  position  as  might  severally  happen.  It 
being  the  object  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  by  outflanking  the  Athenians’  right  with  their  own  left 
to  exclude  them,  if  they  could,  from  sailing  out  of  the  straits, 
as  well  as  to  drive  their  centre  on  to  the  shore,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance  ;  the  Athenians,  aware  of  this,  extended  their 
own  wing  also  where  the  enemy  wished  to  hem  them  in,  and 
had  the  advantage  over  them  in  sailing ;  while  their  left  had 
by  this  time  passed  the  headland  called  Cynossema.  But  in 
consequence  of  this,  they  had  to  form  their  centre  with  weak 
and  scattered  ships,  especially  as  they  had  the  smaller  number 
at  their  command,  and  the  coast  about  Cynossema  formed  a 
.sharp  and  angular  projection,  so  that  what  was  doing  on  the 
other  side  of  it  was  not  visible. 

105.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  falling  on  their  centre, 
drove  the  Athenian  ships  ashore,  and  landed  to  follow  up  their 
attack,  having  had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  action.  To 
assist  their  centre  was  neither  in  the  power  of  Thrasybulu? 
on  the  right,  owing  to  the  superior  number  of  ships  that  were 
pressing  on  him,  nor  of  Thrasylus  on  the  left ;  for  it  was  con 
cealed  from  him  by  the  headland  of  Cynossema,  and,  more^'^er^ 
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the  Syracusans  and  the  rest  who  were  opposed  to  him  witli  no 
inferior  numbers  prevented  his  doing  it:  until  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  from  pursuing,  in  the  security  of  victory,  different 
vessels  in  different  directions,  began  to  fall  into  greater  dis¬ 
order  in  one  part  of  their  force.  Thrasybulus  therefore,  ob¬ 
serving  tliis,  ceased  now  from  extending  the  flank,  and  facing 
about  immediately  attacked  and  routed  the  ships  opposed  to 
him  ;  and  then  proceeding  to  those  on  the  victorious  part  of 
the  enemy’s  line,  handled  them  roughly  in  their  scattered  con¬ 
dition,  and  threw  most  of  them  into  a  panic  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  Syracusans  also  had  by  this  time  yielded  the 
victory  to  Thrasylus,  and  taken  to  flight  more  decidedly,  when 
they  saw  the  rest  doing  so  likewise. 

106.  The  rout  having  thus  been  effected,  and  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  having  most  of  them  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Midius  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  at  Abydus, 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  ships,  (for  the  narrow 
breadtli  of  the  Hellespont  gave  their  opponents  places  of  re¬ 
fuge  at  a  little  distance,)  yet  the  victory  which  they  gained  in 
tliis  sea-fight  was  most  opportune  for  them.  For  whereas  they 
had  before  been  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  losses  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  disaster  in  Sicily, 
they  now  ceased  to  think  disparagingly  of  themselves,  and  to 
consider  their  enemies  as  good  for  any  thing  at  sea.  However, 
they  took  fi-om  their  opponents  eight  Chian  vessels,  five  Cor¬ 
inthian,  two  Ambracian,  two  Boeotian,  and  one  Leucadian, 
Lacedaemonian,  Syracusan,  and  Pellenian,  respectively ;  while 
they  themselves  lost  fifteen.  After  erecting  a  trophy  on  the 
headland  of  Cynossema,  securing  the  wrecks,  and  restoring 
the  enemy  their  slain  under  a  truce,  they  then  despatched  a 
trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  their  victory.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  on  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good 
fortune,  after  the  disasters  which  had  recently  befallen  them 
in  Euboea,  and  through  their  own  sedition,  they  were  much 
encouraged,  and  thought  that  their  cause  might  still  possibly 
prevail,  if  they  supported  it  with  vigour. 

107.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  engagement,  the  Athenians 
at  Sestos  having  hastily  refitted  their  ships,  sailed  against 
Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted.  And  descrying  Hhe  eight  ships 
from  Byzantium  lying  at  anchor  off  Harpagium  and  Priapu.% 

'  oKTU)  i/aSs.]  See  ch.  80.  1. 
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they  attacked  them,  and  took  the  vessels,  after  defeating^  in  a 
battle  those  who  came  to  help  them  on  shore.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival  also  at  Cyzicus,  which  was  unfortified,  they  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  again,  and  levied  a  contribution  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Peloponnesians  also  sailed  from  Abydus  to 
Eloeus,  and  recovered  such  of  their  ships  as  were  in  sound 
condition,  (the  rest  having  been  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,)  and 
then  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  to  Euboea,  to  fetch  the 
squadron  that  was  there. 

108.  About  this  same  time,  too,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samos  with  his  thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis, 
bringing  word  that  he  had  prevented  the  Phoenician  ships 
from  joining  the  Peloponnesians,  and  had  made  Tissaphernes  a 
more  decided  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before.  Having 
then  manned  nine  ships  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already, 
lie  levied  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Halicarnassians,  and 
fortified  Cos.  After  executing  these  measures,  and  placing  a 
governor  in  Cos,  it  being  now  towards  autumn,  he  sailed  back 
to  Samos.  As  for  Tissaphernes,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  he  set  out  again  from  Aspendus,  and  proceeded  to  Ionia. 
Now  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians,  (of  JEolian  extraction,)  conveyed  by  kMid  over 
hlount  Ida  some  heavy-armed  troops  from  Abydus,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  into  their  city,  in  consequence  of  being  ill- 
treated  by  Arsaces  the  Persian,  Tissaphernes’  lieutenant. 
This  same  man,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel  which  he  had  not 
yet  avowed,  and  offering  service  to  the  chief  men  amongst 
them,  had  induced  the  Delians,  who  had  settled  at  Atramyt- 
tium,'  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Athenians  for  the 
])urpose  of  purifying  Delos,  to  go  out  as  though  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  him  ;  and  then,  having  watched 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  had  surrounded  them  with  his  own 
troops,  and  shot  them  down.  Since  therefore  they  were 
afraid,  on  account  of  this  deed,  that  he  might  some  time  or 
other  commit  some  outrage  on  themselves  too,  and  since  he 
also  imposed  upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear, 
they  expelled  his  garrison  from  their  citadel. 

109.  When  Tissaphernes  heard  of  this  act  also  on  the  part 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus  and  that  at 
Cnidua,  (for  there  too  his  garrisons  had  been  driven  out,)  con- 
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siclering  that  he  must  have  incurred  their  violent  displeasure, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  do  him  still  further  mischief,  and, 
moreover,  being  vexed  to  think  that  Pharnabazus,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  might  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  be  more 
successful  in  his  measures  against  the  Athenians,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  them  at  the  Hellespont,  that  he  might  both 
complain  of  what  had  been  done  at  Antandrus,  and  defend 
himself  as  plausibly  as  he  could  against  their  charges  respect¬ 
ing  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  all  other  matters.  Accordingly 
he  went  first  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

[When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  have  terinin 
ated,  the  twenty-first  year  will  be  completed.] 
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Aedera,  108,  153. 

Abronychus,  55. 

Abydus,  548,  578. 

Acanthus,  276,  322. 

Acarnan,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  158. 

Acarnanians,  4.  excellent  slingers,  142.  con¬ 
quer  the  Ambraciots,  133.  make  peace 
with  them,  227. 

Acesines,  the  river,  243. 

Acharnae,  104,  106. 

Achelous,  the  river,  157,  222. 

Acheron,  the  river,  29. 

Acherusian  lake,  ib. 

Achilles,  3. 

Acrae,  380. 

Acragas,  379,  480. 

Acropolis,  the,  74,  102,  106. 

Acte,  292. 

Actium,  18,  19.  . 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  80. 

,ffiantidas,  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  415. 

.TEgaleos,  Mount,  104. 

Aiginetae,  formerly  of  great  power  at  sea, 
io.  stir  up  the  war  against  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  39.  conquered  by  the  Athenians  at 
sea,  62.  how  and  why  expelled  ^gma 
by  the  Athenians,  107.  are  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea,  108.  how 
used  by  the  Athenians  when  they  re¬ 
duced  Thyrea,  261. 

Aigitium,  217. 

Algraeans,  222. 

AJgj'ptians,  which  of  them  most  warlike, 
64. 


Alneas,  298. 
iEnesias,  90. 
iEniadae,  157,  227,487. 

Aiolians,  tributary  to  Athens,  487. 


Alolis,  219. 

Alsimides,  29. 

A'lson,  338. 

Altacans,  214. 

Altolians,  4.  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
215.  defeat  them,  217. 


Aitna,  228. 

Agamemnon,  5,  6. 

Agatharchidas,  143. 

Agatharchus,  464,  497. 

Agesander,  83,  573. 

Agesippidas,  349.  he  com- 

Affis  king  of  Sparta,  212,  228.  lie  com 

^mands  against  the  Argives,  348.  lets 


them  go  without  a  battle,  350.  is  accu8^1 
for  it  at  Sparta,  351.  marches  a  second 
time  against  them,  ib.  gains  the  victo^ 
at  Mantinea,  358.  fortifies  Decelea  in 
Attica,  460.  makes  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  on  Athens,  555. 

Agraeans,  157,  225,  273. 

Agrianians,  153. 

Agrigentines,  311.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian 
war,  488. 

Alcaeus,  archon  at  Athens,  323. 

Alcamenes,  514,  517. 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Clinias,  340.  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Peloponnesus,  347.  and  to 
Argos,  367.  named  for  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  in  Sicily,  382.  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  387.  is  accused  about  the 
Mercuries,  and  for  profaning  the  mys¬ 
teries,  395.  insists  on  a  trial,  396.  sets 
out  for  Sicily,  ib.  his  opinion  at  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  409.  is  recalled  to  take  his 
trial,  ib.  flies  and  is  outlawed,  411.  takes 
refuge  at  Sparta,  418.  his  speech  at 
Sparta,  435.  advises  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  alaout  prosecuting  the  war,  515, 
519.  sent  to  Chios  with  Chalcideus,  519. 
his  transactions  at  Miletus,  521.  goes  to 
Tissaphernes,  and  becomes  a  favour¬ 
ite,  538.  contrives  his  own  recall  to 
Athens,  541.  his  quarrel  with  Phryni- 
chus,  542.  is  recalled,  661,  576.  his  man¬ 
agement  at  Samos,  561,  564.  goes  to 
Aspendus,  566. 

Alcidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  sent 
to  Lesbos,  167, 173.  he  flies,  176.  returns 
to  Peloponnesus,  202.  sails  to  Corcyra, 
205.  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the 
colony  to  Heraclea,  214. 

Alcinidas,  323,  325. 

Alciphron,  351. 

Alcmaeon,  158. 

Alcmaeonidae,  416. 

Alexander,  a  Theban,  577. 

Alexarchus,  461. 

Alexicles,  put  under  arrest,  570.  flies  to 
Decelea,  576. 

Alexippidas,  547. 

Almopians,  155. 

Alope,  107. 

Alyzia,  469. 

Ambracia,  gulf  of,  18,  34. 

Ambraciots,  aid  the  Corinthians  agaltft 
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the  Corcyraeans,  Ifi,  17,  29.  make  war 
oil  the  Amphilochians,  132.  and  the 
Acarnanians,  140.  make  another  expe¬ 
dition  against  both,  221.  take  Olpae,  ib. 
are  defeated,  223.  make  peace,  227.  send 
aid  to  the  Syracusans,  488. 

Ameinias,  307. 

Aminiades,  132. 

Aminocles,  9. 

Ammias,  son  of  Coroelius,  170. 

Amorges,  revolts  from  the  king  of  Persia, 
.315.  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  and  delivered  to  Tissaphemes,528. 
Ampelidas,  324. 

Amphias,  298. 

Amphilochian  Argos,  220,  221. 
Amphilochians,  132,  157. 

Amphilochus,  132. 

Amphipolis,  59,  287,  310,  321,  3GG. 
Amphissians,  218. 

Amyclae,  322. 

Amyntas,  153,  156. 

Amyrtseus,  64. 

Anactoriiim,  18,  34,  227,  257,  329,  469. 
Anasa,  271,  522. 

Anapiis,  the,  142. 

Anaxilas,  380. 

Andoeides,  son  of  Leogoras,  32. 

Andrians,  253,  487,  554. 

Androcles,  551. 

Androcrates,  172. 

Andromedes,  339. 

Androsthenes,  345. 

Andrus,  124. 

Aneristus,  131. 

Antandrus,  258,  271,  581. 

Anthemus,  155. 

Anthene,  338. 

Anticles,  68. 

Antimenidas,  339. 

Antiochus,  king  of  the  Orestians,  Ml. 
Antiphemus,  379. 

Antiphon,  553,  568. 

Antippus,  323,  325. 

Antissa,  168,  174. 

Antisthenes,  534,  548. 

Aphrodisia,  260. 

Aphytis,  38. 

Apidanus,  274. 

Apodoti,  215. 

Apollo,  Delian,  9,  220,  296.  temples  of,  18, 
322,  344. 

-  Maloeis,  160. 

-  Archegetes,  378. 

Apollonia,  16. 

Arcadia,  2,  328. 

Arcadians,  furnished  with  ships  by  Aga¬ 
memnon  in  the  Trojan  expedition,  6. 
mercenaries,  488. 

Archedice,  415. 

Archelaus,  156. 

Archestratus,  son  of  Lycomcdes,  35. 
Archetimus,  18. 

Archias,  of  Camarina,  243. 

- the  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  3'9, 


Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  his  speech 
on  war  with  the  Athenians.  48.  com¬ 
mands  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  96.  his 
speech,  97.  commands  in  another  inva¬ 
sion,  118.  and  against  Platma,  1,34. 

Archonidas,  449. 

Argilus,  322. 

Arginus,  531. 

Argives,  3.  have  thirty  years’  truces  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  318.  are  irritated 
by  the  Corinthians  against  tlie  Lacedm- 
monians,  327.  aim  at  being  a  leading 
state,  328.  make  war  upon  the  Epidau- 
rians,  347.  are  surrounded  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  but  let  go,  351.  are  defeated 
at  Mantinea,  and  make  peace,  358,  3;9. 

Argos,  6,  260. 

- in  Amphilochia,  132. 

Argyllians,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  288. 

Arianthidas,  280. 

Aristagoras,  288. 

Aristarchus,  568,  571,  576. 

Aristeus,  son  of  Pellichas,  18. 

- son  of  Adimantus,  36 — 38,  131.  , 

• - the  Lacedaemonian,  307. 

Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  55. 

- son  of  Archippus,  257,  271. 

Aristo,  475. 

Aristocles,  320,  358. 

Aristocrates,  323,  325,  567,  570. 

Aristogiton,  12,  13,  412. 

Aristonous,  379. 

- —  of  Larissa,  106. 

Aristonymus,  299. 

Aristophon,  565. 

Aristoteles,  son  of  Timocrates,  222. 

Arne,  8,  288. 

Arnissa,  304. 

Arrhiana,  579. 

Arrhibaeus,  king  of  the  Lyncestians,  274. 
w'arred  against  by  Brasidas  and  Perdic- 
cas,  274,  300. 

Arsaces,  581. 

Artabazus,  76. 

Artaphernes,  257. 

Artas,  470. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  61.  begins  to 
reign,  81.  dies,  257. 

Artemisium,  the  month,  323. 

Asia,  athletic  games  in,  5. 

Asine,  236,  259,  440. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  his  exploits  and 
death,  162. 

Aspendus,  561,  .565. 

Astacus,  109,  157. 

Astymachus,  190. 

Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
522.  goes  to  Chios,  523.  in  great  dangei 
530.  refuses  to  succour  the  Chians,  531. 
betrays  Phrynichus,  542.  is  mutinied 
against  by  hie  own  seamen,  and  returni 
to  Sparta,  562. 

Atalanta,  110,  156,  212,  322. 

Athenseus,  298. 

Athenagoras,  hi?  speech  at  Syracuse,  402. 

Athenians,  gave  shelter  at  lirst  to  all  who 
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Would  settle  amongst  them,  11.  how 
they  became  a  naval  power,  12.  origin  of 
their  great  war  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
15.  rebuild  their  walls,  54.  made  war 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  under  Pausa- 
nias,  57.  gradual  growth  of  their  power, 
58.  gain  a  victory  at  Eurymedon,  59.  re¬ 
duce  the  isle  of  Thasos,  60.  receive  the 
Helots,  and  settle  them  at  Naupactus, 
61.  their  war  in  Egypt,  ib.  with  the 
Corinthians,  ib.  and  Epidaurians,  and 
jEginetse,  62.  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
63.  Boeotians,  ib.  Sicyonians,  65.  Cypri¬ 
ans,  ib.  recover  Chaeronea,  66.  defeated 
at  Corontea,  ib.  reduce  Euboea,  ib.  make 
war  upon  Samos,  67.  make  alliance  with 
the  Corcyraeans,  28.  assist  them  against 
the  Corinthians,  30.  they  take  measures 
to  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Potidaeans, 
35.  speech  of  their  ambassadors  at  Lace¬ 
daemon  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  44. 
make  war  upon  Perdiccas,  35.  fight  the 
Potidaeans  and  Corinthians,  37.  besiege 
Potidaea,  39.  reduce  Samos,  67,  68.  de¬ 
liberate  about  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
83.  prepare  for  defence,  94.  send  their 
fleet  to  cruise  upon  Peloponnesus,  106. 
attack  Methone,  ib.  invade  Locris,  107. 
eject  the  jEginetae  from  the  isle  ef 
iEgina,  108.  make  an  alliance  with  Sital- 
ces,  ib.  take  ScJium  and  Astacus,  109. 
invade  the  Megaris,  ib.  fortify  Atalante, 

1 10.  celebrate  the  public  funerals.  111.  are 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  119.  send  their 
fleets  to  cruise  on  Peloponnesus,  124. 
are  angry  wifh  Pericles,  125.  take^  Po¬ 
tidaea,  134.  war  upon  the  Chalcidians, 
139.  fight  the  Peloponnesians  at  sea, 
144,  150.  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  160.  be¬ 
siege  Mytilene,  162.  reduce  it,  174.  seize 
the  island  of  Minoa,  189.  send  a  fleet  to 
Sicily,  211.  their  war  in  Acarnania,  215. 
are  defeated  by  the  .^tolians,  217.  their 
proceedings  in  Sicily,  227.  they  seize 
and  fortify  Pylus,  232.  fight  between 
them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  236.  fight 
the  Syracusans,  240.  invade  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  253.  take  Anactorium,  256.  con¬ 
quer  Cythera,  259.  take  Thyrea,  261. 
surprise  Nisaea,  268.  invade  Boeotia, 
and  are  defeated  at  Delium,  283.  lose 
Amphipolis,  290.  make  a  truce  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  295.  take  Mende,  304. 
besiege  Scione,  306.  eject  the  Delians, 
309.  are  conquered  by  Brasidas  at  Am¬ 
phipolis,  316.  make  a  peace,  321.  take 
Scione,  332.  want  to  break  the  peace, 
340.  make  an  alliance  with  the  Argives, 
343.  invade  and  reduce  Melos,  367.  de¬ 
termine  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  377. 
their  preparations,  396.  they  sail  for 
Sicily,  398.  land  at  Syracuse,  420.  fight, 
422.  solicit  the  alliance  of  Camarina, 
426.  take  Epipolae,  445.  besiege  Syr*- 
cuse,  443.  fight  with  Gylippus,  453.  send 
u  reinforcement  to  Syracuse,  458.  fight 


the  Corinthians  at  Erineus,  471.  de¬ 
feated  in  the  attack  of  Epipohe,  478. 
are  raising  the  siege,  484.  are  stopped 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  ib.  fight  a 
battle  in  the  harbour,  497.  march  away, 
501.  forced  to  surrender,  507,  508.  the 
consternation  at  Athens,  512.  their  mea¬ 
sures,  513.  take  Mitylene,  524.  subdue 
the  Clazomenians,  ib.  besiege  the 
Chians,  525.  defeat  the  Milesians,  526. 
quit  Miletus  for  fear  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  527.  fight  and  are  defeated,  536.  so¬ 
licit  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  546. 
fight  with  the  Chians,  549.  lose  their 
democracy,  ib.  lose  Euboea,  574.  defeat 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  battle  of  Cy- 
nossema,  579. 

Athos,  Mount,  292,  310. 

Atintanians,  141. 

Atramytium,  309,  581. 

Atreus,  6. 

Attica,  2,  6,  35,  66. 

Aulon,  288. 

Autocharidas,  317. 

Autocles,  258,  298. 

Axius,  the  river,  155. 

Bacchus,  temples  of,  101,  307,  572, 

Battus,  254. 

Bersea,  36. 

Bisaltia,  155,  292. 

Boeotarchs,  280,  336. 

Boeotia,  2. 

Boeotians,  7.  ejected  out  of  Arne,  8.  con 
quered  by  the  Athenians  at  CEnophyta, 
63.  become  free,  66.  win  the  battle  ol 
Delium,  284.  besiege  Deliuiw,  ib.  take 
Panactum,  310.  send  aid  to  the  Syra 
cusans,  460. 

Boeum,  63. 

Bolbe,  Lake,  35,  288. 

Bolissus,  525. 

Boivades,  218, 

Borniensians,  217. 

Bottiteans,  35,  139. 

Bottice,  39. 

Brasidas,  saves  Methone,  and  receives  the 
public  commendation  at  Sparta,  107.  is 
of  the  council  to  Alcidas,  202.  his 
gallant  behaviour  at  Pylus,  235.  saves 
Megara,  268.  marches  to  Thrace,  274. 
his  character,  275.  marches  against  the 
Lyncestians,  ib.  harangues  the  Acan- 
thians,  276.  gets  possession  of  Amphipo¬ 
lis,  289.  is  repulsed  at  Eion,  290.  marches 
into  Acte,  292.  takes  Torone,  293.  and 
Lecythus,  294.  crowned  by  the  Scio- 
neans,  299.  marches  a  second  time 
against  the  Lyncestians,  300.  his  brave 
retreat,  303.  makes  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  on  Potidsea,  308.  opposes  Cleon 
at  Amphipolis,  312.  resolves  to  attack, 
314.  harangues,  ib.  sallies,  316.  conquers 
and  dies,  317.  his  funeral,  ib. 

Brauro,  wife  of  Pittacus,  290. 

1  Bricinniae,  311. 
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Brilessus,  106. 

Bromiscus,  288. 

Bucolion,  308. 

Budoruin,  152,  189. 

Byzantines,  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  67. 

Cacyparis,  the  river,  506. 

Cteadas,  the,  79. 

Calex,  the  river,  271. 

Calirrhoe,  the  spring  of,  101. 

Callias,  son  of  Calliades,  36.  killed,  38. 
Callicrates,  18. 

Calliensians,  217. 

Calligitus,  515,  534. 

Calydon,  219. 

Camarineans,  twice  ejected,  380.  their 
conduct  in  the  Sicilian  war,  261,  411, 
426,  434,  470. 

Cambyses,  9. 

Camirus,  537. 

Caranus,  106. 

Carcinus,  62. 

Cardamyle,  525. 

Carians,  3,  5. 

Carneian  holy-da}'s,  348,  361 
Carteria,  578. 

Carthaginians,  9. 

Caryae,  349. 

Carystians,  58,  253,  487,  554. 

Casmenae,  380. 

Catana,  311. 

Catanaeans,  dwell  under  Mount  AStna, 
228.  reduced  hy  the  Athenians,  411,  488. 
Caunus,  534. 

Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  100. 

Cecryphalea,  sea-fight  at,  61. 

Cenchreae,  254,  522. 

Centotripa,  441. 

Cephallenia,  17,  95,  109,  140,  215,  469, 
Cercine,  154. 

Cerdylium,  312. 

Ceryces,  544. 

Cestrine,  29. 

Chasreas,  557. 

Chceronea,  66,  272. 

Chalaeans,  218. 

Chalcideans  of  Euhcea,  make  war  with  the 
Eretrians,  10.  subject  to  the  Athenians, 
487. 

Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  35,  37.  defeat  them,  140.  en¬ 
ter  into  league  with  the  Argives,  331. 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
516.  his  exploits,  520,  521.  killed  by  the 
Athenians,  524. 

Chalcidice,  39,  274. 

Chalcis,  64,  574. 

Chaonians,  133,  140. 

Charadrus,  the  river,  352. 

Charicles,  461. 

Cliarminus,  an  Athenian  commander, 
529.  defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
535.  helps  the  oligarchical  party  at  Sa¬ 
mos,  556. 

Charccvides,  son  of  Euphiletus,  211.  killed, 
J13.  ! 


!  Charybdis,  242. 

Chersonese,  7,  253. 

Chians,  258.  allies  to  the  Athenians,  12, 
67.  suspected,  518.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  520.  their  war,  522. 

Chimerium,  19,  29. 

Chionis,  323. 

Chromon,  217. 

Clirysippus,  6. 

Chrysis,  90,  307. 

Cilieians,  65. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  takes  Eion,  58. 
beats  the  Persians  at  Eurymedon,  59. 
dies  in  the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  65. 

Cinaeum,  214. 

Cithaeron,  137,  172. 

Citinium,  63. 

Citium,  65. 

Claras,  176. 

Clazomenae,  530. 

Clearchus,  517,  534,  560. 

Clearidas,  commands  in  Amphipolis,  307, 
312,  3lk  conquers  Cleon  with  Brasidas, 
317.  endeavours  to  break  the  peace,  324. 

Cleippides,  160. 

Cleobulus,  335. 

Cleomedes,  367. 

Cleomenes,  74,  173. 

Cleon,  his  speech,  178.  command  at  Py- 
lus,  245,  247.  his  command  in  Thrace, 
309,  315.  conquered  by  Brasidas,  and 
killed,  316. 

Cleonae,  292,  356,  441. 

Cleopompus,  107,  124. 

Clophyxus,  292. 

Cnemus,  the  Spartan,  commands  a  squad¬ 
ron  against  Zacynthus,  131.  sent  into 
Acamania,  140.  retires  from  Stratus, 
144. 

Cnidos,  212,  532. 

Coecinus,  220. 

Colon®  in  the  Troad,  7  7. 

Colophonians,  310. 

Conjon ,  469. 

Corcyrsans,  9.  founders  of  Epidamnus, 

1 5.  were  themselves  a  Corinthian  colony, 

16.  make  war  on  Epidamnus,  17.  beat 
the  Corinthians  at  sea,  19.  beg  the  al¬ 
liance  of  .\thens,  20.  their  speech  at 
Athens,  ib.  their  success,  28.  engage 
the  Corinthians  at  sea,  30.  their  sedi¬ 
tion,  202,  255.  aid  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  of  Sicily,  488. 

Corinthians,  first  built  ships  of  w'ar,  9. 
origin  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians, 
61.  their  quarrel  with  the  Corcyraans 
about  Epidamnus,  16.  their  speech  at 
Athens,  24.  continuation  of  their  war 
with  the  Corcyrmans,  29.  send  aid  to  Po- 
tid®a,  36.  cry  out  against  the  Athenians, 
39.  their  first  speech  at  I.aced®mon,  ih. 
their  second,  69.  invaded  by  the  Atbe- 
I  nians,  253.  excite  discontent  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  326,  327.  make  alliances  with 
the  Eleans  and  Argives,  331.  aid  the 
Syracusans,  435,  459. 
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Cofonta,  157. 

Cortyta,  260. 

Corycus,  519,  531. 

Coryphasium,  230,  296,  322. 

Cos  Meropis,  535. 

Cranii,  109,  334,  349. 

Cranonians,  106. 

Crataemenes,  a  founder  of  Zancle,  380. 
Crenae,  221. 

Crestonia,  155,  292. 

Cretans,  488. 

Crissaean  gulf,  63,  133, 143. 

Crocyleum,  216. 

Croesus,  10. 

Crommyon,  254. 

Cropaea,  104. 

Crusis,  140. 

Cunia,  523,  530. 

Cyclades,  3. 

Cyclopes,  377. 

Cydonia,  145. 

Cyllene,  19,  144. 

Cylon,  his  history,  73. 

Cyme,  175. 

Cynes,  157. 

Cynossema,  579. 

Cynuria,  260,  318. 

Cyprus,  61,  65. 

'jypsela,  333. 

Cyrene,  64. 

Cyrrhus,  156. 

Cyrus  the  elder,  9,  10. 

- the  younger,  131. 

Cythera,  258,  296,  318,  322. 
Cytheraeans,  the,  488. 

Cytinium,  216,219. 

Cyzicus,  580. 


Daithus,  323. 

Damagetus,  323. 

Daniagon,  214. 

Damotimus,  298. 

Danaans,  3. 

Daphnus,  524,  530. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Camby- 
ses,  9.  reduces  the  Ionian  isles,  10. 

- -  son  of  Artaxerxes,  515.  his  leagues 

with  the  Lacedaemonians,  521,  532,  547. 
Dascon,  380. 

Dascylium,  76. 


Daulis,  108. 

Decelea,  438,  460,  554,  576. 

Delians,  removed  out  of  Delos  by  the 
Athenians.  309.  brought  thither  again, 
332. 

Delium,  280. 

Delos,  5,58,95,  174,  220,  581. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  15,  18,  69,  74,  79,  214, 


320,  332. 

- temple  at,  65,  193,  308,  321. 


Demaratus,  448. 

Demarchus,  564. 

Demodocus,  271. 

Demosthenes,  213.  his  war  in  ALtolia,  215, 
223.  his  seizuie  of  and  exploits  at  Py- 
lUR,  230,  232.  his  harangue,  233.  hi*  at¬ 


tempt  on  Megara,  265.  carries  up  a  rein¬ 
forcement  against  Syracuse,  458.  arrives 
at  Syracuse,  476.  repulsed  at  Epipolm, 
478.  is  for  raising  the  siege,  480.  de¬ 
camps,  501.  surrenders  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  507.  is  put  to 
death,  509. 

Deraoteles,  243. 

Dercylidas,  548. 

Derdas,  35,  36. 

Dersaei,  157. 

Deucalion,  3. 

Dians,  take  Thyssus,  333.  dwell  on  Mcui.t 
Athos,  365.  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 

ib. 

Didyme,  212. 

Diemporus,  90. 

Dii,  153. 

Diiirephes,  467. 

Diniadas,  523. 

Diodotus,  his  speech  against  putting  the 
Mytilenaeans  to  death,  183. 

Diomedon,  besieges  the  Chians,  522,  524. 

favours  the  democracy.  556. 

Diomilus,  442. 

Diotimus,  son  of  Strombichus  28. 
Diotrephes,  550. 

Diphilus,  471. 

Dium,  274,  292,  365. 

Doberus,  154. 

Dolopes,  58. 

Dolopia,  157. 

Dorcis,  57. 

Dorians,  in  Peloponnesus,  8.  founders  of 
Lacedaemon,  11,  63.  border  on  the  Ca- 
rians,  96.  warred  upon  by  the  Phocians 
63.  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  lonians, 
429. 

Dorieus  the  Rhodian,  162. 

- the  Thurian,  532,  563. 

Drabescus,  59,  288. 

Droi,  the,  of  Thrace,  157. 

Drymussa,  530. 

Dyme,  144. 

Eccritus,  460. 

Echinades,  158. 

Edones,  59,  155,  288,  292,  312. 

Eetionia,  568. 

Egypt,  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to, 
61,  64. 

Eion,  58,  231,  257,  288,  312. 

Elaeus,  578. 

Elaphebolion,  the  month,  297,  323. 
Eleans,  aid  the  Corinthians  against  the 
Corcyraeans,  17,  19,  29.  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  107.  in  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Argives,  330.  with  the 
Athenians,  343. 

Elemiotae,  155. 

Eleusinians,  made  war  against  Erectheus 

101. 

Eleusis,  66,  267. 

Ellomenus,  215. 

Elymi,  378. 

Embatum.  174. 
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Kmpedias,  323,  325. 

Eiidius,  the  Spartan,  516.  ambassador  to 
Athens,  341.  his  enmity  with  Agis,  519. 
F.nipeiis,  273. 

Entimus  the  Cretan,  founder  of  Gela, 
379. 

Eordians,  155. 

Ephesus,  81,  176,  257,  582. 

Ephyre,  29. 

Epicles,  581. 

Epicydidas,  317. 

Epidamnians,  harassed  with  seditions,  15. 
beg  aid  at  Corcyra,  li.  at  Corinth,  ic. 
besieged  by  the  Corcyraeans,  17.  re¬ 
duced,  19. 

Epidaurians,  17,  GO,  G6,  347. 

F.pipolae,  425,441,  477. 

Epirus,  227. 

Epitadas,  233,  248. 

Erae,  522. 

Erarchus,  109. 

Erasinides,  453. 

Erectheus,  101. 

Eresus,  1G8,  177,  524. 

Eretrians,  at  war  with  the  Chalcideans, 
10.  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens,  487. 
Erytbrae,  172,  515,  520. 

Eteonicus.  524. 

Evalas,  523. 

Evarcbus,  tj'rant  of  Astacus,  110. 

- a  founder  of  Catana,  379. 

Eubcea,  14,  53,  66,  100,  514,  574. 

Eubulus,  524. 

Eucles  the  Athenian,  289. 

- the  Syracusan,  447. 

Euclides,  founder  of  Hiraera,  380. 
Euctemon,  529. 

Evenus,  the,  143. 

Euesperitae,  483. 

Eumachus,  110. 

F.uniolpidae,  544. 

Eumolpus,  101. 

Eupalium,  216,  219. 

Euphamidas,  110,  298. 

Eupheinus,  his  speech  at  Camarina,  430. 
Eupomidas,  169. 

Europus,  156. 

Eurybates,  29. 

Eurj'shis,  442,  478. 

Eurylochus  the  Spartan,  218,  219,  220. 

killed,  223. 

Eurymachus,  90. 

Euryinedon,  sent  to  Corcyra,  206,  to 
Sicily,  228,  229.  is  fined  for  returning, 
265.  sent  thither  again,  458.  arrives  at 
Syracuse,  476.  killed,  484. 

Euryniedon,  the  river,  59. 

Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycenae,  6. 
Eurytanians,  215. 

Eustrophus,  338. 

Euthydemus,  323,  325.  a  commander  at 
Syracuse,  453.  unsuccessful  in  the  last 
battle,  499. 

Galepsus,  290,  312. 

Gaulites,  563. 


Gela,  261,  311,  379. 

Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  379,  880. 

Geloans,  build  Agrigentum,  379.  aid  file 
Syracusans.  488. 

Geraestus,  160. 

Geranea,  62,  63. 

Getae,  153. 

Gigonus,  36. 

Glance,  559. 

Glauco,  son  of  Leager,  32. 

Goaxis,  290. 

Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  76. 

-  the  Corinthian,  450. 

Gortynia,  156. 

Graaeans,  153. 

Grecians,  account  of  the  old,  3.  how  the* 
undertook  the  Trojan  expedition.  7. 
applied  themselves  to  maritime  afl'airs, 
11,  12. 

Gylippus,  sent  to  command  at  Syracu.'-e, 
447.  arrives  there,  450.  his  battles,  453. 
takes  Plemmyrium,  461.  procures  suc¬ 
cours,  483.  fights  the  Athenians,  4.S4. 
stops  their  decampment,  501.  takes 
Nicias  prisoner,  508.  brings  home  ll.e 
fleet  from  Sicily,  519. 

Gyrtonians,  106. 

Haemus,  Mount,  153. 

Hagnon,  68,  124,  153,  288.  317,  323.32,5. 

Halex,  the,  218. 

Haliae,  61,  124,  255. 

Halicarnassus,  536. 

Halys,  the,  10. 

Hamaxitus,  578. 

Harmatus,  578. 

Harmodius,  his  history,  12,  13,  412. 

Harp.agium,  580. 

Hebrus,  river,  153. 

Ilegesander,  460. 

Hegesippidas,  347. 

Helen,  5. 

Helixus,  560. 

Hellanicus,  58. 

Hellas,  2. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  2,  3. 

Helots,  their  revolt  from,  and  war  with, 
the  L.acedaemoniana,  60,  61.  are  feared, 
and  2000  of  them  made  away  with,  275. 

Helus,  259. 

Heraclea,  in  Trachynia,  214,  218,  273,  317, 
347. 

Ileraclidae  kill  Eurystheus,  6,  8. 

Heraclides  the  Syracusan,  425,  447, 

HerEeans,  356. 

Heratoclidas,  15. 

Hercules,  15. 

Hermaeondas,  161. 

Hermione,  17,  75,  124. 

Hermocrates,  his  speech  to  the  Sicilians, 
261.  to  the  Syracusans,  399.  his  charac¬ 
ter,  424.  encourages  the  Syracusans, 
ib.  made  a  commander,  425.  his  speech 
at  Camarina,  426.  his  stratagem,  6oO. 
banished,  564. 

Hermon,  571, 
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Hesiod,  216. 

Hessians,  218. 

Hiera,  212. 

Hieramenes,  547. 

Hiereans,  214. 

Hierophon,  222. 

Himera,  227,  380,  418,  449. 

Hippagretas,  251. 

Hipparchus,  his  history,  12,  13,  412. 
Hippias,  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistraius,  his 
history,  13,  412. 

- the  Arcadian,  177. 

Hippocles,  son  of  Menippus,  519. 
Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lainpsacus,  520. 
Hippocrates  the  Athenian,  26.5.  his  at¬ 
tempt  on  Megara,  266.  his  harangue, 
283.  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  286. 
tyrant  of  Gela,  380. 

- the  Lacedaemonian,  532. 

Hippolochidas,  273. 

Hipponicus,  213. 

Hipponoidas,  358. 

Histiaeans,  66. 

Histiodorus,  134. 

Homer,  3,  6,  7,  221. 

Hyaeans,  219. 

Hybleans,  441. 

Hyblo,  379. 

Hyccara,  418. 

Hylias,  the  river,  472. 

Hyperbolus,  556. 

Hysiae,  172,  366. 

lalysus,  537. 
lapygia,  470. 
lasus,  528. 

Iberians,  377. 

Icarus,  174. 

Icthys,  promontory  of,  107. 

Ida,  258,  581. 

Idacus,  579. 

Idomene,  156,  225. 

Illyrians,  15,  17,  301. 

Imbrians.  161,  246,  313,  487. 

Inarus,  a  Libyan  king,  revolts  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  61.  crucified,  34. 
Inessa,  220. 
lolaus,  37. 
lolcius,  323,  325. 

Ionia,  2,  8.  . 

lonians,  4.  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  and  were  masters  at  sea,  9. 
subdued  by  Cyrus,  10.  revolt,  57.  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Dorians,  429.  used  to  as¬ 
semble  at  Delos,  220. 

Ipneans,  218. 

Isarchidas,  18. 

Ischagoras,  306,  323,  325. 

Isocrates,  143. 

Isthmionicus,  323,  325. 

Istone,  211,  255. 

I  talus,  378. 

Italy,  8,  23,  94. 

Itamenes,  177. 

rtbome,  revolt  of  the  Helot!  6v. 
Itonaeans,  312. 


]  Itys,  108. 

Juno,  temples  of,  15,  205,  207,  307. 

Jupiter,  temples  of,  on  Ithome,  60. 

- Milichius,  festival  of,  74. 

- Nemean,  216. 

Labdalum,  443. 

Lacedaemonians,  their  power  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  6.  their  dress,  4.  were  the  first 
who  stripped  in  the  public  games,  4. 
demolished  tyrants,  11.  origin  of  theii 
great  war  with  the  Athenians,  15.  de¬ 
luded  by  Themistocles,  54.  accuse  him, 
45.  war  against  their  Helots,  60.  at  war 
with  the  Athenians,  61.  and  the  Do¬ 
rians,  ih.  beat  the  Athenians  at  Tana- 
gra,  63.  make  a  truce  for  five  years,  65. 
begin  the  holy  war,  il>.  make  a  thirty 
years’  truce  with  the  Athenians,  66. 
consult  about  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
48.  determine  for  it,  53.  send  embassies 
to  Athens  to  spin  out  time,  73.  invade 
Attica,  98.  assign  Thyrea  to  the  Xlgi- 
netm,  108.  invade  Attica,  118.  make 
war  on  Zacynthus,  131.  marcii  to  Pla- 
Uea,  and  besiege  it,  134.  invade  Acar- 
nania,  140.  fight  at  sea,  143.  their  project 
to  seize  the  Piraeus,  151.  invade  Attica, 
1,59.  resolve  to  succour  the  Mitylenaeans, 
166.  become  masters  of  Plataea,  190.  put 
the  Plataeans  to  death,  201.  beat  the 
Corcyreans  at  sea,  205.  send  a  colony  to 
Heraclea,  214.  their  expedition  against 
the  Amphilochians,  219.  invade  Attica, 
229.  their  endeavours  to  reeover  Pylus, 
231.  send  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  soli¬ 
cit  a  peace,  238.  vanquished  in  Sphac- 
teria,  247.  make  away  with  2000  Helots, 
275.  take  Amphipolis,  290.  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  295,  321.  march 
into  Arcadia,  330.  forbid  to  assist  at  the 
Olympic  games,  345.  succour  the  K])!- 
daurians,  348.  gain  a  victory  at  Manti- 
nea,  358.  determine  to  succour  the 
Syracusans,  440.  fortify  Decelea,  ib. 
succour  the  Chians,  516.  enter  into 
league  with  the  Persian  monarch,  521, 
532,  547.  take  I'asus,  528.  fight  with  and 
beat  the  Athenians,  536.  seize  Rhodes, 
537.  are  beaten  in  the  sea-fight  of  Cynos- 
sema,  579. 

Lacedaemonius,  son  of  Cimon,  28. 

Laches,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  Sicily,  211,  323,  325.  makes  war  on 
Mylse,  212.  defeats  the  Locrians,  220. 

Lacon  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  Plataeans, 

1  190. 

I  Laconia,  124,  162,230,  258. 

Lade,  521. 

Laespodias,  4'18,  565. 

Lamachus,  loseth  a  squadron,  271.  one  of 
the  three  omimanders  in  Sicily,  382.  hi* 
opinion  at  a  council  of  tvar,  409  killed, 

446. 
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I, amis,  379. 

Lanipon,  323,  325. 

Lampsacus,  83,  415,  549. 

Laodicium,  307. 

Laphilus,  323,  325. 

Lseaeans,  153. 

Larissasans,  106. 

Laurium,  123,  439. 

Learchus,  132. 

Lebedos,  522. 

Lecythus,  294. 

Lemnians,  246,  313.  accompany  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  Sicily,  487. 

Lemnos,  67,  119. 

Leocorinra,  13. 

Leocrates,  62. 

Leon  the  Lacedaemonian,  214,  341,  .'>48. 

-  the  Athenian,  323,  325,  524,  545. 

Leontines  243.  at  war  with  the  Syra 
cusans,  211.  in  sedition,  311. 
Leotychides,  53. 

Lepreum,  330,  34.'). 

Lerus,  527. 

I.esbians,  12,  67,  159,  161,  258,  514. 
Leucadians  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Corcyrasans.  16,  17. 

Leucas,  19,  140,  215,  447. 

Leuconium,  525. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  348. 

Leucimna,  19,  29,  32. 

Lidias,  an  Olympic  victor,  but  scourged, 
.346.  his  embassies,  324,  362.  public  host 
of  the  Argives,  ib.  his  dispute  with 
Tissaphernes,  536,  563.  his  death,  ib. 
Ligurians,  377. 

Limnaea,  141,  222. 

Lindii,  379,  537. 

Lipara,  212. 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  449. 

- Ozolae,  4.  lose  Naupactus,  61.  con¬ 
federate  with  the  Athenians,  229. 
Lorymi,  536. 

Lycaeum,  320. 

Lycophron,  144,  254. 

Lyncestae,  155,  275. 

Lyncus,  pass  of,  275,  300. 

Lysicles,  169. 

Lysimeleia,  the  marsh,  485. 

Lysistratns,  292. 

Macarius,  218.  killed,  223. 

Macedonia,  Athenian  expedition  to,  35. 
Machaon,  143. 

Maeander,  169,  547. 

Maedians,  154. 

Mffinalia,  334. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  82,  542. 
falea,  160,  258,  534. 

antineans,  223,  224.  war  with  the  Te- 
geat®,  307.  make  alliance  with  the  Ar¬ 
gives,  328.  at  war  with  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  333.  renew  the  peace  with  them, 
364.  mercenaries,  488. 

Marathon,  11,  44,  ^.6. 

Maraea,  61 . 

Marathussa,  530 


Mecybern;eans,  322. 

Medeon,  222. 

Medcs,  11,  27. 

Megabates,  76. 

Megabazus  the  Persian,  64.  son  of  Zwp7 
rus,  ib. 

Megareans,  their  revolt  from  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  61,  62.  from  the  Athenians,  66.  aid 
the  Corinthians  against  Corcyra,  17,  ID. 
prohibited  the  harbours  and  markets  of 
Athens,  39,  83.  scheme  to  betray  their 
city  to  the  Athenians,  265.  demolish 
their  long  walls,  292. 

Melancridas,  516. 

Melanthus,  514. 

Meleas,  161. 

Melesander,  133. 

Melesippus,  83,  98. 

Melians,  214.  their  conference  with  the 
Athenians,  367.  besieged,  376.  rediued, 
ib. 

Melitia,  273. 

Melos,  213,  534. 

Memphis,  61 . 64. 

Menander,  an  Athenian  commander  in 
Sicily,  458,  477,  496. 

Menas,  323,  325. 

Mende,  231,  299,  ,305. 

Menecolus,  380. 

Menecrates,  298. 

Menedaeus,  218,  223. 

Menon.  106. 

Messana,  229. 

Messanians  of  Sicily,  212,  213. 

Messapians,  218,  470. 

Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  ejected  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  61.  settled  by  the 
Athenians  at  Naupactus,  ib.  take  Pli-eia, 
107. 

Metagenes,  323. 

Metapontines,  470,  489. 

Methone,  106,  255,  322. 

Methydrium,  350. 

Methymneans,  159,  487,  523,  577. 

Miciades,  29. 

Milesians,  their  war  with  the  Samians, 
67.  beat  the  Argives,  526.  demolish  the 
fort  built  by  Tissaphernes,  563. 

Mindarus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
563,  576.  defeated,  579. 

Minerva,  temples  of,  79,  101,  295. 

Minoa,  island  of,  189,  266,  296. 

Minos,  his  naval  power,  3,  5. 

Mitylenreans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians 
159.  their  speech  at  Olympia,  162.  re¬ 
duced,  174.  ordered  to  be  massacred.  1 7a, 
debate  on  its  execution,  ib.  coumer 
manded,  188. 

Molossians,  141. 

Molycrium,  144,  145. 

Molyenium,  219. 

Morgantina,  265. 

Mycale,  53,  5.39. 

Mycalessians  massacred,  467, 

Mycenae,  6. 

Myconus,  174. 
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Mygdoriia,  35,  155. 

Myiae,  213. 

Myoneans,  218. 

Myonnesus,  17C. 

Myrcinians,  290,  312. 

Myronides,  62, 63, 283. 

Myrrhine,  413. 

Myrtilus,  323,  325. 

Myscon,  564. 

Myus,  83,  169. 

Nauclides,  90. 

Naupactus,  61, 140, 144,  218,  257,  272, 469. 
Naxians,  58,  243.  favour  the  Athenians, 
410,  487.  vanquish  the  Messenians,  243. 
Neapolrs,  483. 

Nemea,  350. 

Neodamodes,  333,  356,  460,  489,  514. 
Neptune,  temples  of,  75,  296,  553. 
Nericus,  162. 

Nestus,  the  river,  153. 

Nicanor,  141. 

Nicasus,  298. 

Niciades,  297. 

Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  189,  213,  245, 
253,  258,  298,  305,  319,  342.  his  speeches, 
382,  391,  421,  491,  503.  named  for  the 
command  in  Sicily,  382.  his  opinion  at  a 
council  of  war,  408.  defeats  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  423,  446.  his  stratagem,  '440. 
left  in  the  sole  command,  447.  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Athenians,  454.  refuses  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  481.  raises 
the  siege,  500.  surrenders  to  Gylippus, 
508.  put  to  death,  509. 

-  the  Cretan  of  Gortys,  145. 

Nico,  460. 

Nicolaus,  131. 

Nicomachus,  279. 

Nicomedes,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  63. 
Niconidas,  273. 

Nicostratus,  aids  the  popular  faction  a": 
Corcyra,  204.  takes  Cythera,  258,  29&, 
takes  Mende,  305.  besieges  Scione,  352. 
Nile,  the  river,  61. 

Nisaea,  61,  66,  110,  151,  266,  296,  320. 
Notium,  177. 

Nymphodorus,  108. 

Odomanti,  157. 

Odrysse,  108,  287. 

CEanthians,  218. 

CEneon,  219. 

OEnce,  65,  103. 

CEnophyta,  63,  283. 

CEsyme,  290. 

Giltmans,  513. 

CEthieans,  60. 

Olpaeans,  218. 

Olympia,  70,  162,  322. 

Olympic  Game«,  4.  73. 

Olympieum,  452,  474. 

Olympus,  274. 

Olynthians,  373. 

Oiynthus,  35,  37,  139,  300,  322 
Onasimus,  298. 

Oneum,  Mount.  254. 

Onomaclee, 


Ophioneans,  215. 

Opicans,  378, 

Opus,  110. 

Orchomenos,  66,  212,  272,  352. 

Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  65. 
Orestheum,  354. 

Orestians,  141. 

Oreus,  574. 

Orneans,  356,  381. 

Orobiae,  212. 

Oroedus,  141. 

Oropiajis,  106,  284,  548. 

Oropus,  213,  284,  466. 

Oscius,  the  river,  153. 

Paches,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  red.KC 
Mitylene,  168.  takes  it,  174.  and  No¬ 
tium,  177.  and  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  ib. 
Paeonians,  153,  154. 

Pagondas,  his  harangue  to  the  Boeotians, 
281.  wins  the  battle  of  Delium,  284. 
Palaereans,  109. 

Pale,  17. 

Paleans,  109. 

Pallene,  isthmus  of,  34,  38,  29.'). 

Pamillus,  379. 

Pamphylia,  59. 

Panactum,  310,  322,  .33.'). 

Panasi,  157. 

Panaerus,  273. 

Panathenaic  procession,  1.3,  4 1  !. 

Pandion,  108. 

Pangaeus,  155. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  145.  of  Miletus, 
Pantacyas,  the  river,  379. 

Paralians,  214. 

Paralus,  the  vessel,  556. 

Paravaeans,  141. 

Parnassus,  216. 

Parnes,  Mount,  106,  284. 

Parrhasia,  333. 

Pasitelidas,  307,  310. 

Patmos,  177. 

Patrae,  143. 

Pausanias,  captain -general  of  Greece,  56 
subdues  Cyprus,  57.  besieges  Byzanti¬ 
um,  ib.  grows  a  tyrant,  ib.  recalled  and 
tried  at  Sparta,  ib.  returns  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  75.  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  76.  driven 
from  Byzantium,  77.  betrayed,  78.  starv¬ 
ed  to  death,  79. 

Pedaritus,  528,  530,  546. 

Pegae,  61,  63,  65,  66,  265. 

Pelasgi,  3. 

Pelasgium,  the,  102. 

Pella,  155,  156. 

Peloponnesians,  their  colonies,  6 — 9.  their 
character,  84.  originally  Dorians,  429. 
their  war  with  the  Athenians,  see  Athe. 
nians  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Pelops,  6. 

Pelorus,  Cape,  242. 

Peparethus,  212. 

Peraebians,  274. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  politirrj 
turns,  34,  30,  37, 109.  invaded  by  Sital- 
cen,  152.  in  conjunction  with  Brasidai 
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invades  Arrhibasus,  275,  300.  quarrels 
witli  Brasidas,  304.  makes  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  306.  is  again  their  ene¬ 
my,  364. 

Pericles,  commands  the  Athenians,  65. 
conquers  Euboea,  66.  and  Samos,  6". 
his  speech  for  war,  83.  makes  the  fune¬ 
ral  oration,  11 1.  his  speech  in  defence 
of  himself,  125.  his  death  and  character, 
130,  131. 

Perieres,  380. 

Perioeci,  60,  214. 

Perseus,  6. 

Persians,  at  Thermopylae,  250.  their  noble 
custom,  154. 

Pliacium.  274. 

Phaeacians,  16. 

Phmax,  311. 

Phaeiuis,  ])riestess  of  Juno,  307. 

Phagres,  155. 

Phalerus,  the, 

Phalius,  15. 

Phanae,  525. 

Phanomachus,  134. 

Phanoteus,  279. 

Phanotis,  272. 

Pharnabazus,  515,  534,  560,  576. 

Phamaces,  132,  309. 

Pharsalians,  106. 

Pharsalus,  65. 

Phaselis,  133,  567. 

Pheia,  in  Elis,  107. 

Pheraeans,  106. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  .85,  36,  152. 

Philippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  528,560, 576. 

Philocharidas,  298,  323,  341. 

Philoctetes,  7. 

Phliasians,  17,448. 

Phoceans,  found  Rfassalia,  9.  beat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea,  ib. 

Phocians,  at  war  with  the  Dorians,  63. 
recover  the  temple  of  Delphi,  66. 

Phoenicians,  exercised  piracy,  5.  inhabited 
the  isles,  ib.  had  settlements  in  Sicily, 
378. 

Phoenippus,  297. 

Phonnio,  an  Athenian  commander,  38,  68, 
109.  commands  their  fleet  at  Naupac- 
tus,  133.  beats  the  Peloponnesians  at 
sea,  144.  prepares  for  a  second  engage¬ 
ment,  145.  his  harangue,  147.  beats 
them  again,  150. 

Photys,  141. 

Phrynicus,  526.  his  intrigue  against  Alci- 
abides,  542.  deprived  of  the  command, 
545.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  553, 
568.  is  assassinated,  570. 

Phrynis,  515. 

Phtiiiotis,  3. 

Phyrcus,  345. 

Physca,  155. 

Phytia,  222. 

Pierians,  155. 

Pindus,  Mount,  157. 

Pirpeus,  62,  100,  151,  .326,  570. 

Pis'.nder,  evert  irns  the  dcmociaci  at 


Athens,  545,  549,  568  flies  to  Decclo'^i 
576. 

Pisistratus,  the  tyrant,  13,  220,  412.  puri¬ 
fies  Delos,  220.  dies  an  old  man,  412. 

-  the  son  of  Hippias,  413.  dedi¬ 
cated  altars,  ib. 

Pisuthnes,  67,  176,  177. 

Pitanensian  Loch  us,  13. 

Pithias,  202,  203. 

Pittacus,  290. 

Platrsans,  confederate  with  Athens.  90. 
besieged,  134.  a  body  of  them  make 
their  escape,  170.  surrender,  189.  their 
speech  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  190.  arc 
put  to  death,  201. 

Pleistarchus,  77. 

Pleistionax,  king  of  Sparta,  6.3,  66.  h.an- 
ished,  104.  restored,  319,  323,  333,  361. 

Pleistolas,  323. 

Plemyrium,  451,  462. 

Pleuron,  219. 

Polichna,  524. 

Polichnitae,  145. 

Polles,  312. 

Pollis,  131. 

Polyanthes,  471. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  powerful  at 
sea,  9.  consecrates  Rhenea  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  ib. 

Polydamidas,  300,  S05. 

Polymedes,  106. 

Potamis,  564- 

Potidasans,  originally  from  Corinth,  34 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  35.  defeated 
37.  besieged,  *5.,  125.  surrender,  1.34. 

Potidanea,  216. 

Prasias,  124,  448,  573. 

Priene,  67. 

Procles,  213,  218,  323. 

Procne,  108. 

Pronseans,  109. 

Proschium,  219,  222. 

Prosopis,  island  of,  64. 

Prote,  island  of,  236. 

Protoas,  son  of  Epiclees,  28,  106. 

Proxenus,  220. 

Pteleum,  .322,  525,  530. 

Ptoeodorus,  272. 

Ptychia,  Island  of,  255. 

Pydna,  36,  81. 

Pygrasians,  106. 

Pylus,  2.30,  275,  318. 

Pyrrha.  168,  173,  177,  524. 

Pystilus,  .379. 

Pythangelus,  90. 

Pythen,  447,  449,  497. 

Pythia,  322. 

Pythodorus,  the  archon  at  Athens,  90.  the 
son  of  Isolochus,  in  the  command,  227 
323,  448.  banished,  265. 

Ramphias,  83,  317. 

Rhegians,  211.  attacked  by  the  Locriant 
229.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian  war,  407, 

Rheiti,  104,  253. 

Rhenea,  9,  220 

Rhium,  144,  14C. 
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Rhodians,  Doric  by  descent,  488. 

Rhodope,  153. 

Rhoeteum,  258,  578. 

Rhypa,  471. 

Sabylinthus,  HI. 

Saco,  380. 

Sadocas,  son  of  Sitalces,  109.  made  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens,  ib. 

Salrethus,  sent  to  Mitylene,  173.  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  178. 

Salaniinia,  the  trireme,  205,  411. 

Salamis,  44,  81,  152.  in  Cyprus,  65. 

Salyntlms,  king  of  the  Agraeans,  225,  227, 
273. 

Saiuceans,  109,  322. 

Samians,  9,  26.  conquered  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  67.  their  insurrection,  523. 

Saininthus,  351. 

Sandius,  169. 

Sane,  292. 

Sardis,  67. 

Sargeus,  461. 

Scandea,  259. 

Scioneans,  of  the  Pellene,  originally  from 
Peloponnesus,  298.  revolt,  ib.  crown 
lirasidas,  299.  reduced  and  severely 
treated  by  the  Athenians,  332. 

Scironides,  526,  545. 

Scii'ithondas,  468. 

Scohis,  322. 

Scoinius,  Mount,  153. 

Scyllaeum,  347. 

Scyros,  58. 

Segestans,  380,  408. 

Selinuntines,  489.  at  war  with  the  Seges¬ 
tans,  380. 

Selinus,  379,  408. 

Sennylians,  39,  322. 

Sestos,  53,  549,  578. 

Seuthes,  154.  succeeds  Sitalces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysae,  287.  marries  the 
sister  of  Perdiccas,  157. 

Sicanas,  425. 

Sicanians,  377. 

Sicels,  378,  434. 

Sicilians,  213. 

Sicily,  8,  9,  11,  23,  94. 

Sicyonians,  18,  64,  65,  66,  287. 

Sidussa,  525. 

Sigeum,  416,  578. 

Simus,  380. 

Singaeans,  322. 

Sintians,  154. 

Siphae,  272,  279. 

Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  108.  ally  to  the 
Athenians,  109,  132.  invades  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  152.  his  power,  153.  conquered 
by  the  Triballians,  287. 

Socrates,  son  of  Antigenes,  106. 

Sollium,  109,  216,329. 

Solygian  Hill,  253. 

Sophocles,  son  of  Sostratides,  228.  sent  to 
Sicily,  229.  his  acts  at  Corcyra  ”55. 
banished  ftom  Athens,  265. 

Eparta,  75 


Spartolus,  139,  322. 

Sphacteria,  232. 

Stages,  521. 

Stagirus,  279,  312,  322. 

Stesagoras,  68. 

Sthenelaidas,  his  speech  it  Sparta  or.  war 
with  the  Athenians,  52. 

Stratodemus,  131. 

Stratonice,  157. 

Stratus,  141,  157,  222. 

Strombichides,  520.  his  exploits,  529,  549. 

Strongyle,  212. 

Strophacus,  273. 

Strymon,  the  river,  58,  153,  257,  291. 

Styphon,  251. 

Styrians,  487. 

Sunium,  514. 

Sybota,  the  island,  29,  33. 

- port  of  Thesprotis,  31,  32,  33,  205. 

Syca,  443. 

Syme,  535. 

Syracusans,  at  war  with  the  Leontines, 
211.  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians.  242. 
draw  up  against  the  Athenians,  420.  pre¬ 
pare  for  battle,  ib.  are  defeated,  423.  for¬ 
tify  their  city,  425.  send  ambassadors  to 
Camarina,  426.  to  Corinth  and  Sparta, 
435.  engage  and  are  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  442,  445.  raise  their  counter¬ 
works,  444.  are  about  treating  with  Ni- 
cias,  447.  prepare  their  fleet,  462.  attack 
the  Athenians  by  land  and  sea,  463,  474. 
erect  two  trophies,  480.  prepare  again 
for  an  engagement,  484.  defeat  them 
again,  ib.  prepare  for  the  last  battle,  490. 
engage,  497.  are  victorious,  499.  stop  the 
Athenians  by  a  stratagem,  501.  pursue 
them  and  take  them  all  prisoners,  507. 
send  aid  to  the  Peloponnesians,  526, 579. 

Trenarus,  temple  of  Neptune  at,  75. 

Tamos,  530,  505. 

Tantalus,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander, 

261. 

Tarentum,  407,  447. 

Tanagra,  63,  213,  272,  467. 

Taulantii,  15. 

Taurus,  298. 

Tegeans,  flght  with  the  Mantineans,  307. 

Tellias,  447. 

Tellis,  323,  325. 

Temenidae,  155. 

Tenedians,  159,  487. 

Tenians,  487,  520,  554. 

Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,  108.  gets  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysae,  ib.  enlarges  it,  ib. 

Tereus,  108. 

Terias,  the  river,  410,  441. 

Terinaean  Gulf,  447. 

Teutiaplus,  175. 

Teutlussa,  536. 

Thapsus,  379,  442,  483. 

Tharypus,  xingofthe  Molossians,  141. 

Thasians,  revolt  from  Athens,  59.  d> 
feated,  ib.  beg  aid  from  the  Lacedimo 
nians,  ib.  surrender,  GO. 

Thasos,  282,  550. 
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Theaenetus,  169. 

Theagenes,  73. 

Tliebans,  17.  surprise  Plataea,  90.  their 
speech  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  against 
tlie  Plataeans,  195.  demolish  the  walls 
of  Thespiae,  307. 

Tliehes,  54. 

1  hemistocles,  10,  45.  by  his  advice  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  strait  of  Sala- 
mis,  45.  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sparta, 
54.  deludes  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib. 
gets  the  Long-walls  and  Piraeus  secured, 
56.  banished  Athens  by  the  ostracism, 
80.  resides  at  Argos,  ib.  accused  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ib.  flies  to  Corcyra,  ib. 
to  Admetus,  ib.  the  danger  he  escaped, 
ib.  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia,  81. 
his  character,  82. 

Theogenes,  323,  325. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  553.  one  of 
those  who  overturned  the  democracy, 
ib.  turns  to  the  other  side,  567,  570. 

- the  Lacedaemonian,  carries 

the  fleet  to  Asia,  527,  532. 

Therme,  36,  109. 

Thermon,  518. 

Thennopylae,  156,  214,  250, 

Theseus,  100. 

Thespians,  441. 

Thesprotis,  19,  29,  31. 

Thessalians,  drive  the  Boeotians  from 
Arne,  8.  confederate  with  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  63.  send  them  aids,  ib.,  105.  their 
form  of  government,  273. 

Tliessalus,  brother  of  Hippias,  13. 

Thessaly,  2. 

Thoricus,  573. 

Thracians,  overthrow  the  Athenians,  59, 
290.  are  free,  108.  their  sordid  custom, 
154.  fight  with  the  Thebans  after  the 
massacre  at  Mycalesstis,  468. 

Thrasybulus,  556.  supports  the  democracy, 
557.  made  a  commander,  558.  brings 
back  Alcibiades,  561.  beats  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  at  sea,  579. 

Thrasycles,  323,  325,  520. 

Thrasyllus  the  Argive,  351. 

Thrasylus  the  Athenian,  556,  558,  577,579. 

Thrasynielidas,  235. 

Thriiun,  66. 

Thucles,  373. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  why  he  wrote 
the  history  of  this  war,  1,  12,  326.  had 
the  plague,  119.  his  gold  mines  and 
great  credit  in  Thrace,  289.  commands 
in  Thnice,  ib.  arrives  too  late  to  save 
Amiihipolis.  ib.  secures  Eion,  290.  was 
an  exile  for  twenty  years.  327. 

- the  colleague  of  Agnon  and 

Phormio,  68.  the  Pharsalian,  571. 

Thurians,  60,  470,  489. 

Thyamis,  the  river,  29. 

Thyamus,  Mount,  222. 

riiymochar's.  573. 


Thyrea,  108,  26C  ?38,  441. 

Thyssus,  292,  333. 

Tichium,  216. 

Tichiussa,  527. 

Tilataeans,  153. 

Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  5l  516,  534. 

- of  Tegea,  131. 

Timanor,  18. 

Timocrates,  144.  kills  himself,  150. 

Timoxenus,  110. 

Tisamenus,  214. 

Tisander,  218. 

Tisias,  367. 

Tissaphernes,  lieutenant  of  Darius,  515, 
his  compacts  and  leagues  with  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians,  521,  532,  547.  is  conquered 
at  Miletus  by  the  Athenians,  526.  forti¬ 
fies  lasus,  528.  pays  the  Lacedaemonian 
ships,  ib.  lessens  their  pay  by  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  538.  wants  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  547.  in¬ 
veighed  against  by  the  mariners,  559, 
563.  why  he  did  not  bring  up  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  566. 

Tlepolemus,  68. 

Tolmidas,  son  of .aaeus,  64,  66. 

Tolophonians,  218. 

Tolophus,  218. 

Tomeus,  the,  296. 

Torone,  292,  310. 

Torylaus,  273. 

Trachinians,  214. 

Tragia,  island  of,  67. 

Treres,  153. 

Triballi,  153.  conquer  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysians,  287. 

Trinacria,  377. 

Triopium,  532. 

Tripodiscus,  268. 

Trit.'Eans,  218. 

Traezenians,  17. 

Trogilus,  443. 

Trojans,  how  enabled  to  resist  the  Greeks 
for  ten  years,  7,  8.  some  of  them  settled 
in  Sicily  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  377. 

Trotilus,  379. 

Tydeus,  533. 

Tyndarus,  6. 

Tyrrhenes,  292. 

Ulysses,  242. 

Xenares,  Ephorus  at  Sparta,  335,  342. 

- commandr  r  of  the  Heracleots. 

killed,  347. 

Xeno.  460. 

Xenoclides,  29,  227. 

Xenophantidas,  515. 

Xenojdion,  son  of  Euripides,  134,  139. 

Xerxes,  10,  68.  his  letter  to  Pausanias,  76. 

Zacynthians,  aid  the  Corcyrasans  against 
the  Corinthians,  29.  a  colony  of  Ach»- 
ans,  131,  215.  aid  the  Athenians  in  tht 
Sicilian  war,  469,  488. 

Zancle,  379. 

Zeuxidas,  823,  325. 
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Schmitz.  2  vols.  sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  Cd.  each. 

Shakespeare;  A  Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph. D., 

LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  Sm.  post  Svo.  5s. 

Coleridge’s  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  &c.  Edited  by  T. 

Ashe.  Sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

HazUtt’s  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 

Sm.  post  Svo.  Is. 

Jameson’s  Shakespeare’s  Heroines.  Sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Lamb’s  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Ehzabeth.  With  Notes,  together  with  the  Extracts  from  the  Garrick 
Plays.  Sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,  taken  down  from 
oral  recitation,  and  transcribed  from  private  manuscripts,  rare  broadsides, 
and  scarce  publications.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  Collected  by  Thomas 
Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromoro.  With  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Minstrels,  and  a 
Glossary.  A  new  edition  by  J.  V.  Prichard,  A.M.  2  vols.  Sm.  post  Svo.  78. 

English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
a  Note  on  the  Histoi'y  of  the  Sonnet,  by  S.  Waddingtoii.  2nd  edition, 
enlarged.  Fcap.  Svo.  2.s.  6(i. 

English  Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the  Past.  Selected  and  arranged  by 

S.  Waddingtoii.  Fcap.  Svo.  2,s.  Od. 

Who  Wrote  It.'^  A  Dictionary  of  Common  Poetical  Quotations  in 

the  English  Language.  Itli  edition.  Fcap,  Svo.  2s.  6il. 

Bohn’s  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  English  Poets,  ai-ranged 

according  to  subjects.  Ith  edition.  Post  Svo.  6s. 
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New  Editions,  feap.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  each  net. 

TMK  ALDINE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

BRITISH  POETS. 

‘  This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  aro  something  very  different  from  ^the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  arc  just  now  so  nmch  too  common.' — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

‘  An  excellent  series.  Small,  handy,  and  complete.’ — Saturday  Review. 


Akenside.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Beattie.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

*Blake.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

*Burns.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
3  vols. 

Butler.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  his  son-in- 
l.aw,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Memoir 
hy  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2  vols. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Ilannay. 
2  vols. 

*Coleridge.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.  2  vols. 

Collins.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.  3  vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Hooper,  M.A.  5  vols. 

Falconer.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford. 

Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Austin 

Dobson. 

*Gray.  •  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

Grosart. 

*Herrick.  Edited  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  2  vols. 

Keats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 


Kirke  White.  Edited  by  J.  Potter 
Briscoe.  [Prex>aring. 

Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
3  vols. 

Parnell.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.  3  vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se¬ 
lections  from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah. 

D.C.L. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
5  vols. 

Shakespeare’s  Poems.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col¬ 
lier,  5  vols. 

Surrey.  Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Swift.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford.  3  vols. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 
C.  Tovoy.  2  vols.  [Preparmg. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious 
Ejaculations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Lyte. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Dowdan.  7  vols. 

Wyatt.  Edited  by  J.  Yeowell 

Young.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford.  2  vols. 


Houghton. 

*  These  volumes  may  also  be  h.ad  bound  in  Irish  linen,  with  design  in  gold  on  side 
and  back  by  Gleeson  White,  and  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Memoir  of  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  and  after¬ 
wards  Provost,  of  Eton.  By  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.  With  Portrait 
and  3  Coloured  Illnstrations.  Small  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Memorials  of  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith-Palconer,  late  Lord  Almoner’s 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Missionary  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  Southern  Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinker,  D.D. 
With  new  Portrait.  6th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Steere,  Third  Missionary  Bishop  in  Central 
Africa.  By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  M.A.  With  Portrait,  Four  Illustrations, 
and  Map.  2nd  edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Francois  Severin  Marceau.  A  Biography.  By  Captain  T.  G. 

Johnson.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Robert  Schumann.  His  Life  and  Works.  By  August  Reissmann, 

Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Schumann’s  Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May  Herbert,  With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  Sm.  po.st  8vo.  3.s.  6d. 

William  Shakespeare.  A  Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
Johnsoniana.  New  edition,  with  Notes  and  Appojidices  by  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Holklmm, 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  the  ‘  Theological  Works  of  Bari-ow.’ 
With  Steel  Engravings.  5  vols.  Demy  8vo.  31. ;  or  in  6  vols.  sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Napier,  and  an  Introduction  by  Professor  ,1.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3  vols. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6fl.  each. 

North’s  Lives  of  the  Norths:  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron 

Guildford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With  3  Portraits.  3  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects.  Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Fo.ster,  with  Note.s.  6  vols.  Sm.  postSvo 
38.  6cl.  each. 

Walton’s  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c.  New  edition,  revised  by 

A  H.  Bullen.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  The  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas 

Brassey.  7th  edition.  Sm.  post  8vo.  l.s,  6(i. 

-  The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  America, 
loth  edition.  Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d. 

- —  Tlie  Life  of  Pizarro.  With  some  Account  of  his  Associates 

m  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Srd  edition.  Small  post  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

- —  The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  5th  edition 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d, 
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Irving  (Washington).  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Is. 

- Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  and  his  Companions. 

2  vols.  With  Portraits.  3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Life  of  Mahomet  and  His  Successors.  With  Portrait.  Ss.  &d. 

-  Life  of  George  Washington.  With  Portrait.  4  vols.  3s.  6d, 

each. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving.  By  his  nephew,  Pierre 
E.  Irvinjf.  With  Poi’trait.  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lockhart’s  Life  of  Bturns.  Be'  ised  and  corrected  with  Notes  and 
Appeiulices,  by  William  Scott  Douglas.  With  Portrait.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  With  Additional  Notes,  Index,  Portraits, 
Plans,  and  upwards  of  50  Engravings.  Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

-  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 

With  Portrait.  Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Life  of  WeUington.  By  ‘  An  Old  Soldier.’  From  the  materials  of 
Maxwell.  With  18  Steel  Engravings.  Sm.  post.  8vo.  5s. 

Life  of  Burke.  By  Sir  James  Prior.  With  Portrait.  Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  Gd. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Locke.  By  Lord  King.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Pope.  By  Eobert  Carruthers.  Illustrated.  Sm.  post.  8vo.  5s. 

Cellini’s  Memoirs.  Translated  by  T.  Eoscoe.  With  Portrait. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  By  his  Widow. 
With  Portrait.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Memorials  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Talfourd’s  edition, 
revised.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Robert  Southey:  The  Story  of  his  Life  Written  in  his  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by  John  Dennis.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  by  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Revised  edition,  with  5  Portraits.  2  vols. 
small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Memoirs  of  PhEip  de  Commines.  Translated  by  A.  E.  Scoble.  With 
Portraits.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Transcribed  from  the  Shorthand 
MS.  by  the  Rev.  Myiiors  Bright,  M.A,  With  Lord  Braybrookc’s  Notes. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  9  vols.  demy  8vo. 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd.  each. 

***  The  only  complete  edition. 

Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  with  the  Private  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S.  With  45  Engravings.  4  vols.  small 
post  8vo.  20s. 
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Pepys’  Diary  and  Correspondence.  With  Life  and  Notes  by  Lord 

Braybrooke,  and  31  Eugi-aviiigs.  4  vols.  small  post  8vo.  20s, 

The  Early  Diary  of  Prances  Burney,  1768-1778.  With  a  Selec¬ 
tion  from  her  Corresijondence  and  from  the  J onrnals  of  licr  Sisters,  Susan 
and  Charlotte  Burney.  Edited  by  Annie  Raiiie  Ellis.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  32s. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D’Arblay.  As  edited  by  her 

Niece,  Charlotte  Barrett.  With  Portraits.  4  vols.  demy  8vo.  30.s. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Follow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Euglish  Literature  at 
King’s  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Age  of  Pope.  By  John  Dennis. 

The  Age  of  Dryden.  By  R.  Garnett,  LL.D. 

The  Age  of  Milton.  By  J.  Bass  Mnllinger,  M.A.,  and  the 

Rev.  .1.  H,  B.  Ma.'-torman. 

The  Age  of  Wordsworth.  By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 

Preparing. 

The  Age  of  Chaucer.  By  Professor  Hales. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  By  Professor  Hales. 

The  Age  of  Johnson.  By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

The  Age  of  Tennyson.  By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

Ten  Brink's  History  of  English  Literature.  Vol.  I. — Early 
Kt'gli  h  Literature  (to  VV  iclif).  Translated  into  English  by  Horace  M. 
Kennedy,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the  Brooklyn  Colleginto  Insti¬ 
tute.  3,s.  6d.  Vol.  II. — (Wiclif,  Chaucer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissance). 
Translated  by  W.  Clarke  Robinson,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d.  Vol  III. — (To  the  I  'eath 
of  Surrey).  Edited  by  Professor  Alois  Bi-andl.  Translated  by  L.  Dora 
Schmitz.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  British  Fleet :  the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.  With  150 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  edition.  Crown "Syo.  6s. 

Achievements  of  Cavalry.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C., 

ti.C.B.,  G-.C.M.G.  Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans.  [In  the  press. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan;  The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
Augtist-Sei)tenibcr  1870.  By  George  Hooper.  With  General  Map  and  Six 
Plans  of  Battles.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

Waterloo:  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of  the 

Campaign  of  181.5.  By  George  Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  edition, 
rcvise<l.  Small  j)Ost  8vo.  3.s.  Cd. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798.  By  W.  II.  Maxwell. 

J llu.strati'd  ))y  tieorge  Ci  uik.«liank  13th  edition.  7.s.  6d. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  1702-1711.  Ba.Ke(l  on  Original  Manusci  ipts  and  Contemporary  Records. 
By  Col.  the  lion,  Arthur  Parnell,  R.E.  Demy  8vo.  14.s.  With  Map,  &c. 

The  Revolutionary  Movements  of  1848-9  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Germany.  With  some  Examination  of  the  previous  Thirty-three 
Years.  By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 
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History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  E.  F.  Hendeison, 

Ph.D.  Crown  hvo.  7s.  6(1.  not. 


England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  BythelatcRov.W.  Denton,  M.A., 

Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  12.s. 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  to 
tlie  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  a.d.  1453-1871.  By  the  late 
Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.  A  new  edition.  5  vols.  21.  12s.  Gd. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  edition.  With 
Portraits,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols.  demy  8vo.  7.s.  Gel.  each.  Also 
a  Cheaper  Edition  in  6  vols.  with  6  Portraits,  sm.all  post  Svo.  30,s. 


Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  With  Index 

and  2  Portraits  of  Mary.  2  vols.  small  po.st  8vo.  10s. 


Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princesses.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

With  Portraits.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 


The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Whiston’s  Translation.  Thoroughly 
revised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topngraphic.al  .and  Geographical 
Notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols.  sm.all  post  Svo.  17s.  Gel. 

Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  3  vols.  With  Por¬ 

traits.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gel.  each. 

***  Atlas  of  'jhk  Plans  of  MARLnonouan’s  Campaigns.  Ito.  10.s.  Gel. 

_  History  of  the  House  of  Austria.  4  vols.  With  Portraits. 

Small  post  Svo.  .3.s.  Gd.  each. 

Draper’s  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 

2  vols.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Falckenberg’s  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Translated  by 

Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong.  Demy  Svo.  IG.s. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 

and  Unabridged,  with  V.ariorum  Notes.  With  Index,  Maps,  and  Portrait. 
7  vols.  Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  Gd.  each. 

Gregorovius’s  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Translated  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Crown  Svo.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  eachG.s. 
net.  Vol.  IV.,  in  2  parts,  each  4s.  Gd.  net. 

Guizot’s  History  of  Civilisation.  Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 

With  Portraits.  Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  Gd.  each. 


Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists.  3  vols.  With  Portraits. 

Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Machiavelli’s  History  of  Florence,  the  Prince,  and  other  Works. 

With  Portrait.  Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  Gd. 


Martineau’s  (Harriet)  History  of  England,  from  1800-1815.  Sm. 

post  Svo.  3.S.  Gd. 

_  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4  vols. 

Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  Gd.  each. 

Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  With  Portiaits.  3  vols.  Small 

post  Svo.  3.S.  Gd.  each. 
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Michelet’s  Luther’s  Autobiography.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 
Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

-  History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  earliest  indica¬ 
tions  to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6(1. 

Mignet’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
With  Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  new  Edition,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  3  vols.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  Translated  by  E.  Foster.  3  vols. 
With  Portraits.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


STANDARD  BOOKS. 

{See  also  ^  Biography  and  History,'  '■Poetry'  'Fiction,'  eC'C.) 

Addison’s  Works.  With  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.  Edited  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols.  With  Portrait  and  Plates.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historical  Works.  Edited  by  J,  Devey. 
With  Portrait.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.  With  Map.  Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Browne’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols.  With  Portrait.  Small 
post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Burke’s  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 

Rev,  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  and  an  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullon.  3  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White,  31s.  Gd.  net.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  in  3  vols.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Coleridge’s  Prose  Works.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  6  vols.  With  Por- 
tr.ait.  Small  po.st  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Defoe’S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works.  7  vols.  With  Portrait. 

Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  Gd.  each. 

Dunlop’s  History  of  Prose  Fiction.  Revised  by  Henry  Wilson. 
2  vols.  Small  post  Svo.  5s.  each. 

Emerson’s  Works.  3  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3.9.  Gd.  each. 

Goldsmith’s  (O.)  Works.  Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5  vols.  With 
Portrait.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Gray  s  Letters.  New  Edition,  by  the  Rev,  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

Hazlitt  (William).  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols.  Small  post  Svo 

3s.  Gd.  each. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits,  kc.  Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each, 
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Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana.  With  Portrait.  Small  post 

8vo.  Ss.  6(J. 

Locke  (John).  Philosophical  Works.  Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 

2  vols.  With  Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6cl.  each. 

Mill  (John  Stuart).  Essays.  Collected  from  various  sources  by 

J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Milton’s  Prose  Works.  Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  With 

Portraits.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Prout’s  (Father)  Reliques.  By  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition. 

With  Etchings  by  Maclise.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Swift  (Jonathan).  Prose  Works.  With  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky.  M.P.  In  about  8  volumes.  Small  post  8vo.  3Sy6<i.  each. 

Walton’s  (Izaak)  Angler.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With  229 

Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse. 

With  40  Portraits  and  Coloured  Plates.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Young  (Arthur).  Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1787-89. 

Edited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards.  With  Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

_  Tour  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1776-9.  Edited  by  A. 

w  Hutton,  Librarian,  National  Liberal  Club.  With  Bibliography  by  J.  P. 
Anderson.  Index  and  Map.  2  vols.  Small  post  8vo.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Comte’S  Positive  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Condensed  by 

Harriet  Martineau.  New  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Prederic  Harrison. 

3  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

_  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the 

Principles  of  the  ‘  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.’  By  G.  H.  Lowes.  With 
Index.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  .  ,  .  j 

Heeel’s  Philosophy  of  Right  (Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des 
^Bechts).  Translated  by  Samuel  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Huso  (Victor).  Dramatic  Works.  Hernani — Buy  Bias  The  King’s 
DivUion.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  _ 

_  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Translated  by  various  Writers,  col¬ 
lected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams.  With  Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Moli^re’s  Dramatic  Works.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 

With  Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Montaigne’S  Essays.  Cotton’s  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  C. 

Hazlitt.  3  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

MontesQuieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws.  Translated  by  Dr.  Nugent.  Re¬ 
vised  by  J.  V.  Prichard.  2  vols.  With  Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Pascal’s  Thoughts.  Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Small  post 

8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Racine’S  Tragedies.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce  Boswell.  2  vols.  With 

Portrait.  Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 
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Goethe’s  Works.  Including  his  Autobiography  and  Annals,  Dramatic 
Works,  Poems  and  Ballads,  Novels  and  Tales,  Wilkelin  Meister’s  Apprentice- 
sliip  and  Travels,  Tonr  in  Italy,  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and  Miscel- 
laneons  Letters,  Correspondence  with  Schiller  and  Zelter,  and  Conversations 
with  Eckermann  and  Soret.  T)‘anslated  by  J.  Oxeuford,  Anna  Swanwick, 
R.  D.  Boylan,  E.  A.  Bowring',  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edward  Bell,  L.  Dora 
Schmitz,  A.  D.  Coleridge,  and  A.  Rogers,  16  vols.  With  Portraits.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Faust,  German  Text  with  Hayward’s  Prose  Translation  and 

Notes.  Revised  with  Introdi;ction  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  Sm.  po.st  8vo.  fi.s. 

Heine’s  Poems.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring,  Sm.  post  8vo.  3tt.  (id. 

-  Travel-Pictures.  Translated  by  Francis  Storr.  With  Map. 

Small  po.st  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  With 

Portrait.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Beesley 

and  Helen  Zimmern,  Edited  by  Edward  Bell.  With  Frontispiece.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul).  Levana.  Translated.  Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

-  Flower,  Fruit,  and.  Thorn  Pieces  (Siebenkiis).  Translated 

by  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Ewing.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Schiller’s  Works.  Including  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
Revolt  in  the  Netherland.s,  &c.,  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works,  and  Aostho- 
tical  and  Philosophical  Essays.  Translated  b}'  Rev.  A.  J.  W,  Morrison, 
A.  Lodge,  E.  A.  Bowring,  J.  Churchill,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
and  othei's.  7  vols.  With  Portraits.  Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d..  each. 

F.  Schlegel’s  Lectures,  and  other  Works.  5  vols.  Small  post 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

A.  W.  Schlegel’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and.  Literature. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Small  post  8vo.  3.*!.  6d. 

Schopenhauer.  On  the  Fourfold.  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Suffi¬ 

cient  Reason,  and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

-  Essays.  Selected  and  Translated  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  Small 

post  8vo.  5.S.  _ 

Alfleri’s  Tragedies.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.  2  vols.  Small 

post  8vo.  3.S.  6d.  each, 

Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  &c.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Hose.  2  vols. 

With  Portrait  and  24  Steel  Engravings.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Dante.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary.  With  Portrait.  Small 

post  8vo.  3.S.  6d. 

-  Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright.  With  Flaxman’s  Illustrations. 

Small  post  8vo.  5.s. 

-  The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation.  The  Inferno. 

By  Dr.  Carlyle.  The  Purgatorio.  By  W,  S.  Dugdale.  Sm.  post  8vo.  5.s.  each. 

Petrarch’s  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  by  various  hands. 
With  Life  by  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Portrait  ai;d  15  Steel  Engravings. 
Small  po.st  8vo.  5s. 
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Tasso’s  Jerusalem  DeUvered.  Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verso  by  J.  H.  Witten.  With  Woodcuts  and  8  Steel  Engravings.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s.  _ _ _ _ 

Camoens’  Lusiad.  Mickle’s  Translation  revised  by  E.  E.  Hodges. 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. _ 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The  Thoughts  of.  Translated 

literally,  with  Notes.  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductory  Essay 
Philosophy,  and  Index.  By  George  Long.  M. A.  ^ew  edition.  Printed  a 
the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  buekiam.  ±oU 
8vo.  6s.  (Or  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  3s.  6d.) 

Epictetus.  The  Discourses  of,  with  the  Encheiridion  and 

ments.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 

New  edition,  printed  at  the  Chiswiek  Prps,  on  hand-made  P W > 
in  buckram.  2  vols.  Pott  8vo.  10s.  6d.  (Or  in  Bohns  Classical  Libiary, 

1  vol.,  5s.  f  o  j. 

Plato’s  Dialogues,  referring  to  the  Trial  and 

Enthvphro,  The  Apology,  Crito  and  Phiedo.  Translated  by  the  late  William 
Whewell,  D.D.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  hand-made  papei, 
bound  in  buckram.  Pott  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  t-ij'j. 

Plotinus,  Select  Works  of.  Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Edited 

by  G.  It.  S.  Mead,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Small  post  8vo.  5.s.  ^  -n  v  i 

Horace.  The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeculare.  Translated  into  English 

Verse  by  the  late  John  Conington,  M.A.  Hth  edition.  Pcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

_  The  Satires  and  Epistles.  Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  John  Conington,  M.A.  8th  edition.  3s.  6d. 

Dictionaries  and  Books  ot  Reference. 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

boinftL  authentic  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  comprising 
the  issues  of  1847.  18W,  and  1880,  now  ^o^oi^ghly  -th 

the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.  .,  05QQ  Woodcuts. 

m';  trcalfifk  .-uW,  21.  Ml  »-lf.  21-  »»• 

'"“lie  Stantolun  tl.e  Portal  Telegraph  Department  ol  the  British  Isles. 

The  Standard  in  the  United  States  Government  Punting  Office. 
Prospectuses  with  specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application.  ^ 

Wpbster’s  Brief  International  Dictionary.  A  Pronouncing  Die- 
tiolafy  ol  the  English  Langnage.  Abridged  from  Webster  s  International 
DictioLry.  With  800  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  3s. 

A  DloUonarj  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant.  By  A.  Barrtoe  and 

c.  G.  Leland.  2  vols.  Medinm  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Bioeranhical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

^  of  Cinhers  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael  Bryan  Im- 

nL  eSn.  tSughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graves 
^  L  Britfsh  v5;Sn)  ami  Waller  Armstrong.  2  vols.  Imperial  8.0. 

liuckram,  31.  3s.  .  .  ^  a*  /  j 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.  Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards 
of  15  000)  of  limiiient  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Conntnes,  and  more  partieii- 
Hrlv’TDistinguislied  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  By  Tbomp^n 
Cooper,  F.S.A.  With  a  new  Supplement,  bringing  the  woik  down  to  1883. 

2  vols.  ’  Crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

TTiiiup’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  German  Languap. 
Tiuiislatld  by  J.  F^Davis,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  4to.  7s.  6d. 
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Grimm’s  Teutonic  Mythology.  Translated  from  the  4th  edition, 
with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James  Stephen  Stallyhrass.  Demy  8yo.  4  Vols 
31.  3s.;  Vols.  I.  to  III.  15s.  each;  Vol.  IV.  (containing  Additional  Notes  and 
Keferences,  and  completing  the  Work),  18s. 

French  and.  English  Dictionary.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  6th  edition. 

8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary.  16mo.  52nd  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

Synonsrms  and  Antonyms  of  the  Enghsh  Language.  Collected 

and  Contrasted.  By  the  late  Ven.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous  Words  in 
the  English  Language,  showing  the  accurate  signification  of  words  of  similar 
meaning.  Illustrated  with  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature.  By  Professor  W.  S.  Teuffel. 
6th  edition,  revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  Professor  L.  Schwabe. 
Translated  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at 
King’s  College,  London.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.  15s.  each. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et 
brevi  lectionum  varietate  instructorum,  edidit  Johannes  Percival  Postgate. 
Vol.  I.  Large  post  4to.  21s.  net.  Or  in  2  parts,  paper  wrappers,  9s.  eacli  net. 

[  Vol.  II.  preimi-ing. 

Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of  English  Literature.  En¬ 
larged  edition,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each ;  or  4  vols., 
half  morocco,  21.  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins,  Republican  and  Imperial.  Com¬ 
menced  by  the  late  Seth  W.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  revised  in  part  by  C.  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  and  completed  by  F.  W.  Madden,  M.R.A.S.  With  upwards 
of  700  engravings  on  wood,  chiefly  executed  by  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  21.  2s. 

Henfrey’s  Gxiide  to  English  Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present 
time.  New  and  revised  edition.  By  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Humphreys’  Coin  Collector’s  Manual,  or  Guide  to  the  Numismatic 
Student  in  the  Formation  of  a  Cabinet  of  Coins.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys.  With 
Index  and  upwards  of  140  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stool.  2  vols.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s.  each, 

Clark’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry.  18th  edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  J.  R,  Planchd,  Rouge  Croix.  With  nearly  1000  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  58. ;  or  with  the  Illustrations  Coloured,  half-morocco,  rox- 
burgh,  15s. 


ART  AND  ARCHi^:OLOGY. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  A  Record  and  Review.  By 
Malcolm  Boll.  Illustrated  with  over  100  Reproductions  of  the  most  popular 
pictures  by  the  Artist ;  including  many  paintings  and  drawings  hitherto  un¬ 
published,  and  a  reprcsontiitive  selection  of  his  designs  for  stained  glass, 
tapestry,  &c.  With  full  and  complete  lists  of  his  finished  works  and  of  his 
cartoons.  3rd  edition,  with  binding  designed  by  Glecson  White.  Small 
Colombior  8vo.  21s,  net. 

Albert  Moore :  his  Life  and  Works.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  10  Photogravures  and  about  70  other  Reproductions.  Small 
Colombior  8vo.  with  binding  by  Glecson  White,  21s.  net. 
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Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Bart..  P.R. A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle.  By 

^mest  Rhys.  With  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  Illustrated  with  Ti 
Photogravures  and  100  other  Reproductions.  Super  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

^y  Stevenson. 

With  20  Photogravures  and  50  other  Illustrations.  Small  royal  4to.  21. 5s.  net. 

Raphael  s  Madonnas,  and  other  Great  Pictures.  Reproduced  from 

rhtf  Paintmgs  With  a  Life  of  Raphael,  and  an  Account  of  his 

Chief  Works.  By  Karl  Kdroly.  With  54  Illustrations,  including  9  Photo¬ 
gravures.  Small  Colombier  8vo.  21s.  net.  ^ 

Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Artists  A.D.  1400-1700  By  Mrs 

43  full-page  Illustrations,  including  8 
r’hotogravures.  Small  Colombier  8vo.  21$.  net.  " 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Century.  Being  a  Collection  of  Portraits 
and  Sketches  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Bio- 
graphical  Notices  by  H.  0.  MariUier,  B.A.  With  12  Photogravures  and  70 
facs.mile  reproductions  in  Half-tone,  some  printed  in  Colour,  and  all  executed 
and  printed  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.  Medium  4to.  31.  3s. 

Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,  and  his  Companions.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Lit.D.  Small  Colombier  8vo. 


Bell  (Sir  C.)  The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
Connected  vvith  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H.  7th  edition, 
revised.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  ' 


Bell's  Cathedral  Series.  A  new  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  great 
Cathedrals.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange.  WeU  illnstmted. 
Clotn,  Is,  od.  each. 

***  Illustrated  list  on  application. 

Bloxam  (M.  H.)  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  M.  H.  Bloxam.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt.  11th 
MENTS  ^7^^d  ^  Volume  on  CHURCH  VEST- 


Bryan’s  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Cyphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael 
Bryan.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graves 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Walter  Armstrong,  R.A.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo^ 
buckram,  31.  3s.  ^ 


Bturn  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illustrated 

Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the  Campagna.  Bv  Robert  Burn 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  ‘  Rome  and  tfe 
Campagna,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  78.  6d. 

*4,*  This  ■volume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  cloth,  with  Map  Pocket,  for  the 
convenience  of  Travellers. 


Connoisseur  Series.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 


Hiatt  (C.  T.  J.)  Picture  Posters.  A  Handbook  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Illustrated  Placard.  With  numerous  Reproductions  of  the  most 
artistic  examples  of  all  countries.  By  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


Strange  (E.  F.)  Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  of  the 

Arts  of  Woodcutting  and  Colour  Printing  in  Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strantre 
M.J.S.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  88  other  lUustktions.  Demy 
12s.  6a.  net. 


Watson  (R.  M.)  The  Art  of  the  House.  By  Rosamund 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.  With  numerous  Reproductions.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net 
Marriott  Watson.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  6,s.  net. 

Wheatley  (H.  B.)  English  Historical  Portraits.  By  H.  B, 
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Cunningham’s  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters.  A 

new  edition,  with  Notes  and  Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Heaton,  3  vols. 
small  post  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Delamotte  The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 

P.  B.  Delamotte.  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts  and  20  Coloured  Plates, 
arranged  progressively,  from  Water-colour  Drawings  byProut,  E,  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  G-irtin,  Varley,  De  Wint,  and  the  Author.  New  edition.  Royal  4to.  21s. 

Demmln’s  Illustrated.  History  of  Arms  and  Armour,  from  the 
Earliest  Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A., 
Assistant  jKeeper,  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  nearly  000  Illustra¬ 
tions.^  Small  post  8 VO.  :7s.  6d. 

Hidron’s  Christian  Iconography.  A  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the 
Middle' Ages.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  &c. ,  by  Margaret 
Stokes."  2Aols.  small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Ex-Librls  Series.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

English  Book-Plates  (Ancient  and  Modern).  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  more  than  200  Illustrations.  3rd  edition. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

French  Book-Plates.  By  Walter  Hamilton.  With  nearly  200 

Illustrations.  2nd  edition,  re^'ised  and  enlarged.  8s.  6d.  net. 

German  Book-Plates.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Pallmann  and  G. 

Ravenscroft  Dennis.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Preparing. 

American  Book-Plates.  By  Charles  Dexter  Allen,  With 

Bibliography  by  Eben  iN'  eweU  Hewins,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Ladies’  Book-Plates.  By  Norna  Labouchere.  With  numerous 

Illustrat  ons.  8?.  6d.  net. 

Printers’  Marks.  By  W.  Koberts,  Editor  of  the  ‘  Bookworm,’ 

Ac.  With  about  250  Examples.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books.  By  Walter  Crane. 

With  u  ore  than  150  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Book  Illustration.  By  Joseph  Pennell.  With  172 

Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Bookbindings,  Old  and  New.  By  Brander  Matthews.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Heraldry.  By  G.  W.  Eve.  [Preparinff. 

Dtirer’s  Little  Passion.  Printed  from  stereotypes  taken  from 

the  original  wood-blocks.  With  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait  of  Diirer,  by  himself.  5s.  net. 

Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England.  A  History  of  Dress  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  3rd  edition.  Revised  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  above  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  sm.  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Flaxman’s  Classical  Compositions,  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for 

the'use  of  Art  Students.  Oblong  demy,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ILIAD  OP  HOMER,  39  Designs.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER, 
34|De8lgns,  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  AESCHYLUS,  36  Designs,  THE 
WORKS  AND  DAYS  AND  THEOGONY  OF  HESIOD,  37  Designs. 
SELECT  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  DANTE’S  DIVINE  DRAMA.  "  .37 
Designs.  Oblong,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

Elaxman.  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  J.  Flaxman,  R.A.  With  53  Plates. 
New  edition.  Small  post  8vo.  6s. 
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Qatty  (Mrs.)  The  Book  of  Sun-dials.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty,  Author  of  ‘  Parables  from  Nature,’  &c.  Edited  by  Horatio  IK.  F. 
Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  3rd  edition.  Fcap. 
4to.  15s. 

Heaton  (Mrs.)  A  Concise  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Charles 

Heaton.  New  edition,  revised,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Lanzi’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Ke- 
vival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With  a 
Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author,  Indexes,  and  Portraits.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Roscoe.  3  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Law  (E.)  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.'' s  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Copper-plates,  Autotypes,  Etchings,  Engravings,  Maps,  and 
Plans.  Bv  Eimest  Law,  B.A.  In  3  vols.  fcap.  4to.  Vol.  I. — IN  TUDOR 
TIMES,  2is. ;  Vol.  II.— IN  STUART  TIMES,  21s.;  Vol.  III.— IN  ORANGE 
AND  GUELPH  TIMES,  21s. 

Vol.  II.  will  be  sold  in  sets  only.  Vols,  I.  and  III.  may  be  obtained 
separately. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on  Painting.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo. 

New  edition,  revised,  with  numerbus  Plates.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Moody  (P.  W.)  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art.  By  the  late  F.  'W. 
Moody,  Instructor  in  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  With 
Diagi’ams  to  illustrate  Composition  and  other  matters.  5th  edition.  Demy 
8vo.  sewed,  4s.  6d. 

Patmore  (C.)  Principle  in  Art.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  2nd  edition. 

Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

Petit  (J.  T.)  Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  late  Kev. 
J.  T.  Petit,  F.S.A.  New  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.. 
Fcap.  4to.  with  260  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 

Blanche’s  History  of  British  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Blanche,  Somerset  Herald. 
With  Index  and  upwards  of  400  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Renton  (E.)  Intaglio  Engravmg,  Past  and  Present.  By  Edward 

Renton.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Gems  and  Seals.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Roberts  (W.)  Memorials  of  Christie's.  By  W.  Roberts,  With 

64  Collotype  Reproductions  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s.  net. 

Stokes  (Margaret).  Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.  A 
Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  France.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  Fcap.  4to,. 
i2s.  net. 

Strange  (E.  F.)  Alphabets.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering  for  the  use 

of  Artists,  Architects,  and  Students,  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 

Architects.  Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Portrait. 

6  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Way(T.  R.)  Reliques  of  Old  London.  Drawn  in  lithography  by 
T.  R.  Way.  With  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Letterpress  by  H.  B. 
"Wheatley,  F.S.A.  Small  4to.  21s.  net. 

Wedmore  (F.)  Etching  in  England.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  8s.  6d,  net. 

"White  (Gleeson).  Practical  Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Working  Drawings,  showing  the  Technical  Methods  employed  in 
preparing  them  for  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Limits  imposed  on  the  Design 
by  the  Mechanism  of  Reproduction  and  the  materials  employed.  Freely 
illustrated  Edited  by  Gleeson  White.  2nd  edition.  6s.  net. 
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A  Sempis.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  A  New  Translation. 

Bv  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  3rd  edition.  With  fine  Steel  Engraving 
nt’tir  Guiao,  3s.  6d. ;  withont  the  Engraving,  2s.  6d.  Cheap  edition,  Is.  cloth ; 
6'l.  sewed. 

,Alf;rd  (Dean).  The  Greek  Testament.  With  a  critically  revised 
Text;  a  Digest  of  various  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usage  ;  Prolegomena;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary. 
For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  the  late  Henry 
'  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  4  vols.  8vo.  51.  2s.  Sold  separately. 

_ The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers.  Containing  the 

Authorised  Version,  with  additional  Corrections  of  Readings  and  Renderings, 
Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  In  4 
Parts,  21.  14s.  6d.  Sold  separately. 

Augustine  (St.) :  De  Civitate  Dei.  Books  XI.  and  XII.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  P.S.A.  I.  Text  only,  2s.  II.  Introduction,  Literal 
Translation,  and  Jlotes,  3s. 

- In  Joannis  Evangelium  Tractatus.  XXIV. -XXVII.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  E.S.A.,  Is.  6d.  Also  the  Translation  by  the 
late  Rev.  Canon  H.  Brown,  Is.  6d. 

Barrett  (A.  C.)  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament.  For  the 
Use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  schools.  By  A.  C. 
Barrett,  M.A.,  Cains  College.  5th  edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

Barry  (Dr.)  Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London.  10th 
edition.  Fcap.  2s. 

Birks  (T.  R.)  Horse  Evangelicse,  or  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Gospel  History.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Hon.  Canon  of  E’y. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 
Demy  8vo.  lO.-i.  6d. 

Bleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  by  G.  H.  Venables,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2nd  edition,  with 
Corrections.  With  Index.  2  vols.  10s. 

Burbidge  (Rev.  E.)  Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Church  for  the  use 
of  English  Readers,  in  illustration  of  the  Growth  and  Devotional  value  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  remains  of  the  Libraiy  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  Edward  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells. 
Cr.  8vo.  9s. 

- The  Parish  Priest’s  Book  of  Offices  and  Instructions  for 

the  Sick:  with  Appendix  of  Readings  and  Occasional  Offices.  4th  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  much  additional  matter.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Burgon  (Dean).  The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels 

Vindicated  and  Established.  By  the  late  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  Arranged,  Completed,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Miller,  M.A., 
Wykehamical  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

- The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text  of 

the  Holy  Gospels.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  Cd.  :::t. 
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Denton  (W.)  A'Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the 
Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M. A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Cripplegate.  In  7  vols.  each  9s. 

Eusebius.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Translated  by  Rev.  0.  F.  Cruse, 

5s. 

Garnier  (T.  P.)  Chtuch  or  Dissent  ?  An  Appeal  to  Holy  Scripture, 
addressed  to  Dissenters.  By  T.  P.  Garnier,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford.  2ad  edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s. ;  in  stiff  paper  cover  for  distribution, 
Is. 

Hardwick  (C.)  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion.  By  Charles 

Hardwick.  3rd  edition  revised.  5s. 

Hawkins  (Canon).  Family  Prayers:— Containing  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  Prayers,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Pauls.  20th  edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Is. 

Hook  (W.  F.)  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev  W.  F.  Hook, 

Revised  edition.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Large  typo.  14s.  Also  2  vols.  32mo, 
Cloth,  5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

_  The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church’s  Services.  Revised 

edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  •  Large  type,  6s.  6d.  Royal  32mo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 


each  Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.  8th 
edition.  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  38.  Cheap  edition,  3d. 

Hiimnhrv  IW.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 
rhe  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul  s,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Martin’ s-in-the-Fields.  6th  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

Latham  (H.)  Pastor  Pastorum;  or,  the  Schooling  of  the  Apo^les 
by  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  Heury  Latham,  M.A.,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  3rd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

_ _ A  Service  of  Angels.  Crown  8vo.  3.s.  6d. 

Lewin  (T.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin, 
M  A.^  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrist^-at-Law.  5th  eihtion. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  tine  Engravings  on  Wood,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
2  vols.  Demy  4to.  21.  2s. 

Miller  (E  )  Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
By  Rev!  E.  MUlar,  M.A.  Oxon,  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Bicester.  Crown  8yo.  4.s. 

Monsell  (Dr.)  Watches  by  the  Cross.  Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 
and  Litanies  on  the  Last  Seven  Words  of  our  Lord,  4th  edition.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  Is. 

_ Near  Home  at  Last.  A  Poem.  10th  thousand.  Cloth,  red 

edges.  Imp.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

Our  New  Vicar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Ritual  and  Parish 


Work.  Fcap.  8vo.  11th  edition,  28.  6d. 

The  Winton  Church  Catechism.  Questions  and  Answers  on 

_  .....  .•  A  A-V.  ^  .3  -  X2  ..  ...  Oa#  .....  ^.1 


the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism.  4th  edition.  32mo.  cloth,  3s. 
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Neander  (Angustus.)  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,  Translated  by  J.  Torrey,  10  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each." 

- Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  Historical  Connexion  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  Translated  by  J.  M’Clintock  and  C.  Blnmenthal.  Sm,  post  8vo.[3s.[6d. 

- History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 

Church  by  the  Apostles.  To^rether  with  the  Antignostikus,  or  Spirit  of 
TertuUian,  Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

- Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas.  Edited  by- 

Dr.  Jacobi.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and  Middle? 

Ages.  Translated  by  J,  B.  Ryland,  Small  post  8vo.  3s,  6d. 

Pascal.  The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal.  Translated  from  the  Text- 
of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3s.  6d. 

Perowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms:  a  New  Translation,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  J.. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  8thJeditioii, 
revised,  18s.  Vol.  II.  8th  edition,  revised,  16s. 

- The  Book  of  Psalms.  An  abridged  Edition  for  Schools  and:. 

Private  Students.  Crown  8vo.  8th  edition,  lOs,  6d, 

Pearson  (Bp.)  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford^ 
M.A.  5s. 

Prudentius.  Selected  Passages,  with  Verse  Translations  on  the- 
opposite  pages.  By  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  late  Assistant  Master, 
Eton  College.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Sadler  (M.  P.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.’^M.  F. 

Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton  and  Prebendary  of  Wells.  '  With  Notes,';CriticaL' 
and  Practical,  and  Two  Maps.  6th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  - The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  4th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

- The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  4th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

- The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  6th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  - -  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  4th  edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

- St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  3rd  edition.  Crown  8vo^ 

7s.  6cl. 

-  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  2nd  edition.  Crown 

8  VO.  7s.  6d. 

- St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and. 

Fhilippians.  3rd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

- St  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and 

Timothy.  2nd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 

- St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews. 

2nd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  The  Epistles  of  SS.  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

2nd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

- The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  With  Notes 

Critical  and  Practical,  and  Introduction.  2nd  edition.  6s. 

- Sermon  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preachers,  arranged 

to  accord  with  the  Chui-ch’s  Year.  2nd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  5i. 
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Sadler  (M.  F.)  Cliiirch  Divine — Bible  Truth.  49th  thousand.  Fcap. 

8vo.  3s.  6d. 

‘  The  objective  nature  of  the  faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Baptism^ 
Services,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Absolution  and  the  Priesthood,  Church 
Government  and  Confirmation,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects 
treated.  And  Mr.  Sadler  handles  each  with  a  marked  deffree  ot  souna 
sense,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject.’ — Guardian. 

______  The  Church  Teacher’s  Manual  of  Christian  Instruction. 

Being  the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and  explained  in  Question  and 
Answer,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Parents,  and  Teachers.  46th  thousand. 
Pcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

_ Confirmation.  An  Extract  from  the  Church  Teacher  s 

Manual.  TOth  thousand.  Id. 

_ The  One  Offering.  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Nature  of 

the  Eucharist.  Fcap.  8vo.  11th  thousand,  2s.  6d. 

_ The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 

Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  12th  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

_ Justification  of  Life:  its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  Results. 

2nd  edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

_ The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility;  or,  Testimony  of  the 

Scripture  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Hol^y  Baptism,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Cases  of  Infants;  and  Answers  to  Objections.  9th  thousand, 
6d.  With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix.  On  fine  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
7th  edition,  2s.  6d. 


Scripture  Truths. 


A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Holy  Baptism, 
The  Holy  Communion,  Ordination,  &c.  9d.  per  set.  Sold  separately. 

_  The  Communicant’s  Manual ;  being  a  Book  of  Self- 

examination.  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  Royal  32mo.  114th 

thousand.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  padded  calf,  5s. 


_ _  _ ,  Is. 

A  Cheap  edition  in  limp  cloth,  8d. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,  red  rubies. 


Fcap. 


8vo.  2s.  6d. 


.Scrivener  (Dr.)  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  Textus  Stephanici, 

A  D  1550.  Accedunt  varise  lectiones  editionum  Bezse,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanm, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii,  enrante  F.  H.  Hcrivener,  A.M  D  C.L.,  LL.D 
16mo.  4s.  6d. — Editio  Major,  bmall  post  8vo.  2nd  edition.  7s.  6a.  An 
Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notes.  4to.  half  bound,  12s. 

_  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

Tpstament  For  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students.  4th  edition,  revised  and 
Sarged  by  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  M  A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Nevv 
College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait  and  numerous  Lithographed  Facsimiles  ot 
MSS.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  32s. 

Socrates’  and  Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  Histories.  Translated  from 

the  Greek.  2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Steere  (E.)  Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 
Church’s  Year.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  ^.A.  Oxon.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Crown  8vo.  3rd  Senes,  7s.  6d. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  Histories  of  the  Church.  Translated 

from  the  Greek.  5s. 

Youns  (Rev  P.)  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Young,  M.A.  6th 
edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 
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ROYAL  NAVY  HANDBOOKS.^ 

Edited  by  Commander  CHARLES  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

‘TheBeriesof  Naval  Handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinson  has  made  a 
most  hopefnl  beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  popular 
demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  the  national  existence 
depends.’ — Times. 

Crown  8 VO.  Illustrated,  5s.  each. 

Naval  Administar'ation :  the  Constitution,  Character,  and  Functions 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  of  the  CivU  Departments  it  Directs.  By 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  late  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.. 

The  Mechanism  of  Men-of-War :  being  a  Description  of  the 
Machinery  to  be  found  in  Modern  Fighting  Ships.  By  Fleet  Engineer 
Reginald  0.  Oldknow,  R.N. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo- Vessels.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Effects 
of  Torpedo  Warfare,  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  Yalu  and  Weiheiwei.  By 
Lieutenant  G.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R.N. 

Naval  Ordnance  and  Small  Arms.  With  the  Methods  of  Mounting: 

Gtms  on  Board  Modern  Men-of-War.  By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  R.N. 

Oihcr  Vnlunies  in  Preparation. 


BOTANY. 

By  J.  G.  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

A  Flora  of  the  English  Lake  District.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  M. 

Handbook  of  the  Pern  Allies.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  and' 
Species  of  the  Natural  Orders,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Selaginellaceae, 
Rbizocarpeae.  Demy  8vo.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae,  including  the  Alstroemerieae  and 

Agaveae.  Demy  8to.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  BromeUaceae.  Demy  8vo.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  Iridese.  Demy  8vo.  5s. 


English  Botany.  Containing  a  Description  and  Life-size  Drawing 
of  every  British  Plant.  Edited  by  T.  Boswell  (formerly  Syme),  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  De  C.  Sowerby  F.L.S.» 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E.  Sowerby.  3rd  edition,  entirely, 
revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  species  by  the  Editor,  and  1937  full-page 
Coloured  Plates.  In  12  vols.  241.  3s.  cloth  ;  271. 15s.  half  morocco  ;  and  311.  iSs. 
whole  morocco.  Also  in  89  parts,  5s.  each,  except  part  89,  containing  an  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  7s.  6d.  Volumes  sold  separately. 

***  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  Vol.  I.  (Yol. 
XIII.  of  the  complete  work)  containing  orders  I.  to  XL.,  by  N.  E.  Brown,  of 
the  Royal  Herbarium ,  Kew,  now  ready,  17s.  Or  in  three  parts,  5s.  each. 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary.  Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits, 

and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and  explaining  the  Terms  and 
Operations  employed  in  their  cultivation.  New  edition  (1893-4),  revised  by 
0.  H.  Wright,  F.R.M.S.,  and  D.  Dewar,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,. 
Glasgow.  Demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 
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British  Fungus-Flora.  A  Classified  Text-book  of  Mycology.  By 

George  Massee.  With  numerous  Illustratious.  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d,  each. 

Botanist’s  Pocket-Book.  By  W.  E.  Hayward.  Containing  the 
botanical  name,  common  name,  soil  or  situation,  colour,  growth,  and  time  of 
flowering  of  all  plants,  arranged  in  a  tabulated  form.  8th  edition,  revised, 
with  a  new  Appendix.  Pcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Index  of  British  Plants,  according  to  the  London  Catalogue  (8th 
edition),  including  the  Synonyms  used  by  the  principal  authors,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  English  names;  also  references  to  the  illustrations  of  Syme’s  ‘  English 
Botany  ’  and  Bentham’s  ‘  British  Flora.’  By  Robert  Turnbull.  Paper,  2s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  3s. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.  Part  I.,  containing  the 
British  Phaenogamia,  Filices,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodiaceac,  Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae,  and  Charaoeae.  9th  edition.  Demy  8vo.  6d. ;  interleaved,  in 
limp  cloth.  Is. 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  Bimetallism.  By  Sir  Eobert  Giffen,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

4th  edition.  Grown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  Capital.  By  the  same  author.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  fid. 


Ricardo  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation. 
Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gouiier,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Smith  (Adam).  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 

Bax.  2  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo.  7s. 

The  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  By  the  late 
J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.b.,  formerly  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  Loudon 
and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  revised  by  A.  8.  Michie,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  10s. 


SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 

Bohn’s  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  In  8  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton.  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Speus, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Tait.  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill.  Hockey,  by  F.  S.  CresweU. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Sailing,  by  E.  F. 
Kuiuht  Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.'  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allaiison-Wiim.  Broadsword  and  Single  Stick, 
with  chapters  on  Quarterstaff,  Bayonet,  Cudgeh  Shillalah,  Wall^iig- Stick, 
nnd  Umbrella,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Wmn  and  C.  Phillipps-Wolley.  Wrestling, 
by  Walter  Armstrong.  Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn.  h  n  , 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall.  Association  Football,  by 
C  W  Alcock.  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane.  Rounders,  Bowls,  Quoits, 
Piirlinar  Skittles,  &c.,  by  C.  C.  Mott  and  J.  M.  Walker. 

Vol  V.-CyclW  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin.  Skating,  by  Douglas 

VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  including  Riding  for  Ladies,  by  W.  A. 

^^^VolTvil.— Camping  Out,  by  A.  A.  Macdonald.  Canoeing,  by  Dr.  J.  D. 

VIII. _ Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin.  Clubs,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett  aud 

A.  F.  Jenkin. 
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Bohn’s  Handbooks  of  G-ames.  New  edition.  In  2  vols.  Small 

post  8vo.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games  :  Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyramids,  and  Snooker,  by 
Major-General  A.  W.  Brayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Bagatelle,  by  ‘Berkeley.’  Chess,  by  R.  P.  Gi-eeu.  Draughts,  Biickgammon, 
Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Revorsi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  etNoir,  Roulette,  E.O.,  Hazard, 
Faro,  by  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Vol.  II. — Card  Games:  Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
‘  The  Philosophy  of  Whist,’  &c.  Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green.  Piquet,  Eeartc, 
Euchre,  Bezique,  .and  Cribbage,  by  ‘  Berkeley.’  Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c.  &c.,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 

played  by  the  American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and  aualytic.al  Notes  by 
J.  Ldweuthal.  With  short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.  Sm.  post  8vu.  5.s. 

Staunton’s  Chess-Player’s  Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scientific 

lutrodixction  to  the  Game.  With  numerous  diagrams.  5s. 

-  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the  Chess-player’s  Hand¬ 
book.  Cont.aining  the  most  impoi't.ant  modem  improvements  in  the  Openings ; 
Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Morphy’s  Games.  Small  post  8vo.  S.s. 

- Chess-Player’s  Companion.  Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 

Collection  of  M.atch  Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original  Problems.  With 
coloured  Frontispiece.  Small  post  8yo.  5s. 

Chess  Studies  and  End-Games.  In  Two*  Parts.  Part  I.  Chess 

Studios.  Part  II.  Miscellaneous  End-Games.  By  B.  Homvitz  and  J.  Kliug. 
2nd  edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.ayte,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Billiards.  By  J.  P.  Buchanan.  Illustrated  with  36 

Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sturges’s  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  With  Critical  Situa¬ 
tions.  Revised,  with  Additional  Play  on  the  Modern  Openings,  by  J.  A.  Kear, 
Editor  of  ‘  The  International  Draught  Magazine.’  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Driving.  By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  B.A.  Illustrated 
by  G,  H.  A.  White,  Royal  Artillery.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  3.s.  6(1. 

Golf,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Hints  to  beginners.  By  H.  S.  C. 

Everard,  St.  Andrew’s.  With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6cl. 

Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer;  a  Pot-pourri  for  Golfers.  By 
Calamo  Currento.  With  10  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured  Plates  by  G.  A. 
Lauudy.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  extra,  5s. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  a  Sketcli  of  the  Development  of  the  Art  of 
Fencing  with  the  Rapier  and  the  Small  Sword,  and  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Fencing  Art  during  that  PoT-iod.  Bj  Kgerton  Castle,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  2nd  edit  ion.  Small  post  8vo.  G.s. 

Oars  and  Sculls,  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A., 

Braseuose  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  64.  ’ 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pastime.  With  10  full-page  illustrations 

from  life.  By  Edward  Scott.  Crown  8vo.  G-s. 
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THE  ALL-ENGLAND  SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

The  only  Series  issned  at  a  moderate  price,  by  Writes  who  arc  in 
the  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 

‘  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 

prices.’ — O.r/ord  Mmjnzine.  _ 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.  Price  l,s.  each. 

By  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Griffin, L.A.C., 
^  N.O.U.,  C.T.C.  With  a  Chapter 


Cricket. 

E.  Lytthuton. 

Lawn  Tennis.  By  H.  W.  W. 
W1X.BKRFORCK.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltard. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 
By  Julian  Marsuall,  Major  J .  Spf.ns, 
and  hcv.  J.  A.  Arnan  Tait. 

Golf.  By  W.  T.  Linskill. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.  By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.  ByE.F. Knight, dbl.vol.  2.<;. 
Swimming.  By  Martin  and  J. 
Racster  Corbett. 

Camping  out.  By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ELL.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Canoeing.  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hayward. 

Double  vol.  2s.  „  n 

Mountaineering.  By  Dr.  Claude 
Wilson.  Double  vol.  2s. 
Athletics.  By H.  H.  Griffin.  With 
contributions  by  E.  H.  Felling,  H.  G.  L. 
Tindall,  J.  L.  Gheig,  T.  Jennings,  C.  F 
Daft.  J.  Kibblewhito,  Tom  Ray,  bid 
Thomas,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Pollock-Hill. 

Riding.  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C. 

Double  vol.  2s. 

Ladies’  Riding.  By  W,  A.  Kerr,  \  .C. 
Boxing.  By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins 


- . -  -  -  - 

Ladies',’ b7 Miss  L.  6.  Davidson. 

Wrestling.  By  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong  (‘ Cross-buttocker ’). 

Fencing.  ByH.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 
Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
By  R.  Gr.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Pnii- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics.  By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  Cor¬ 
bett  and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

FootbaU  —  Rugby  Game.  By 

Harry  Vassall. 

Football— Association  Game.  By 
C.  W.  alcock. 

Hockey.  By  F.  S.  Creswell. 

(In  Paper  Cover,  6d.) 

Skating.  By  Douglas  Adams. 
With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Spred 
Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  Dbl.  vol.  2s. 

Baseball.  By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c. 
By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.  By  Edward  Scott. 
Double  vol.  2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

•  NO  well-regulated  emb  or 


Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R. S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robert  F.  Green. 
Billiards.  The  Art  of  Practical 
Billiards  for  Amateurs,  with  chapters  on 
Pool,  Pyramids,  and  Snooker.  By 
Major-Gen.  A.  W.  Dr.ayson  F.R.A.b. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  J.  I^all. 

Chess.  By  Robert  F.  Green, 

Editor  of  the  ‘  British  Chess  Magazine.’ 

The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 
By  B.  G.  Laws. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gunsberg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Beversi  and  Go  Bang. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

B6zique  and  Cribbage. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Ecartc  and  Euchre. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  ‘  Berkeley.’ 

Skat.  By  Louis  Diehl. 

a' Skat  Scoring-book.  Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  New¬ 
market,  Commerce,  Pope  Joan,  Specu¬ 
lation,  Spin,  Snip-Snap-Snonim,  Jig, 
Cassino,  My  Bird  Sings,  Spoil-Five, 
and  Loto.  By  Baxter-Wray, 
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FICTION. 

(See  also  ‘  Standard  Books.'} 

Bjornson’s  Arne  and.  the  Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  from  the 

Norse  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Burney’s  Evelina ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Lady’s  Entrance 

into  the  World.  By  Frances  Burney  (Mme.  D’Arblay).  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  EUis.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  dd. 

-  Cecilia.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Cervantes’  Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Eomance.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  G.  W.  J.  Gyll.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

-  Exemplary  Novels.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Walter 

K.  Kelly.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

-  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Motteux’s  Translation,  revised. 

With  Lockhart’s  Life  and  Notes.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Classic  Tales,  containing  Easselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  and  The  Sentimental  Journey.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

De  Stael’s  Corinne  or  Italy.  By  Madame  de  Stael.  Translated  by 

Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ebers’  Egyptian  Princess.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  George  Ebers. 

Translated  by  E.  S.  Buchheim.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Edmonds  (Mrs.),  Amygdala.  A  Story  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

2s.  6d.  net. 


Fielding’s  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  His  Friend  Mr. 

Abraham  Adams.  With  Cruik.shank’s  Illustrations.  3.s.  6d. 

-  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.  Eoscoe’s  Edition, 

with  George  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  2  vols.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Amelia.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  6s. 

Gift  (Theo.)  Dishonoured.  6s. 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.  Translated  by  Smollett.  Illustrated 

by  Smirke  and  Cruikshank.  Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Hauff’s  Tales.  The  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The  Inn 
in  the  Spessart.  Translated  by  S.  Mendel.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Tales.  4  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Hoffmann’s  Tales.  The  Serapion  Brethren.  Translated  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Euing.  2  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6(1,  each. 

Holnut  (W.  S.)  Olympia’s  Journal.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Manzoni.  The  Betrothed.  By  Alessandro  Manzoni.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Poushkin’s  Prose  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Euasian  by  T.  Keane. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6cl. 

SmoBett’s  Roderick  Random.  With  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations  and 

Bibliography.  Small  post  8vo.  3s,  6d. 

-  Peregrine  Pickle.  With  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  2  vols. 

Small  post  8vo.  .3s.  6d.  each. 

- Humphry  Clinker.  With  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  Small 

post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Steele  (Mrs.  A.  C.)  Lesbia.  A  Study  in  one  volume.  6.9. 

Stinde  (J.)  The  Buchholz  Family.  Sketches  of  Berlin  Life  By 
Julius  Stinde.  Translated  from  the  49th  edition  of  the  Gorman  by  L,  Dora 
Schmitz.  Popular  edition,  picture  boards,  2s. 
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Stinde  (J.)  The  Buchholz  Family.  Second  Part.  Popular  edition. 

Picturo  boards,  2s. 

- The  Buchholzes  in  Italy.  Translated  from  the  37th 

oditioii  of  tlio  orifjiiial  ))y  Harriet  P.  Powell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

_  Frau  Wilhelmine.  Being  the  Conclusion  of  ‘The  Buchholz 

Family.’  Translated  by  Harriet  F.  Powell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  .3s. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Andersen  (Hans  Christian).  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  0.  Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesner,  &c.  With  nninerous  Illns- 
trations  by  Otto  Speckter  and  others.  7th  thonsand.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

_  Tales  for  Children.  With  48  full -page  Illustrations  by 

Wehnert,  and  57  small  Fiiigravings  on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.  13th  thonsand. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

_  Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  from  the 

Ori^srinal  by  Caroline  Peachey.  W^ith  a  Short  Life  of  the  Authoi,  and  120 
Wood  Engravings,  chiefly  by  Foreign  Artists.  Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Edgeworth’s  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ford  (Mrs.  Gerard).  Master  Rex.  By  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  .Tames  Cadenhead,  Florence  M.  Cooper,  and  Lonise  S.  Sweet.  2nd 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

_  Pixie  :  and  the  Hill  -  House  Farm.  Illustrated  by  James 

Cadenhead  and  Florence  M.  Cooper.  2nd  edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 


Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History, 

and  nnmerons  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  E  Burne  . Tones, 
J  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf,  and  other  eminent  artists.  Complete  edition  with  short 
Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  Crown  8vo.  5s 

Pocket  Volume  Edition.  2  vols.  Imp.  32mo.  5s. 

Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Fcap.  4to.  paper  covers,  Is.  each  ; 
or  bound  in  I  vol.  cloth,  3s. 


Grimm’S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 

Stories,  containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  after  George  Cruikshauk  and  Ludwig  Grimm.  3s.  (>cl. 

_  Tales.  With  the  Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

A.  Hunt.  With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Harald  the  Viking.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Capt.  Charles  Young. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  With  In¬ 
troductory  Remarks  by  Rev.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World. 


A  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  Sm. 


po.st  8vo.  3s.  6cl. 

Uncle  Peter’s  Riddle.  By  Ella  K.  Sanders.  Illustrated  by  Florence 
M.  Cooper.  3s.  6d.  _ _ _ _ 


CAPT.  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


Uniform  Illustrated  Edition. 
Poor  Jack. 

The  Mission ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 
The  Pirate,  and  Three  Cutters. 
Peter  Simple. 


Small  post  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  each. 
The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
The  Privateersman. 
Masterman  Ready. 
Midshipman  Easy. 
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MRS.  EWING’S  BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition ^  in  9  voU. 

We  and  The  World.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  the  late  Juliana 

Horatio  Ewing.  With  7  Illnstrations  by  W.  L.  Jones.  4th  edition.  3.s. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Only  Sou.  With  12  Illustrations  by  H.  Allingham.  16th  edition.  3.s. 

Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances.  Illustrated  with  9  fine  full- 
page  Engravings  by  Pasquier,  and  Frontispiece  liy  Wolf.  5th  edition.  3.s. 

Six  to  Sixteen  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs. 

Allingham.  8th  edition.  3.s. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill ;  a  Story  of  the  Plains.  With  11  Illustrations 
by  Mrs.  Allingham.  5th  edition.  3s. 

A  Great  Emergency.  A  very  Ill-tempered  Family — Our  Field — 
Mad.aino  Liberality.  With  4  Illustrations.  3rd  edition.  3.s. 

Melchior's  Dream.  The  Blackbird’s  Nest — Friedrich’s  Ballad — A 
Bit  of  Green — Monsieur  the  Visco\iut’s  Friend — The  Yew  Lane  Ghosts — A 
Bad  Habit — A  Happy  Family.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  7th 
edition.  3s.  • 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire,  or  the  Luck  of  Lingborough  ;  and  other  Tales. 
With  3  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  4th  edition.  Imp.  1 6mo.  3.s.  M. 

The  Brownies.  The  Land  of  Lost  Toys — Three  Christmas-trees — - 
An  Idyl  of  the  W ood  -  Christmas  Cracker.s — Amelia  and  the  Dwarfs — Timothy’s 
Shoes — Benjy  in  Boastland.  Illustrated  by  George  Crnik.shank.  7th  edition. 
Imp.  10m o.  .‘is.  Oct. 


THE  SHILLING  SERIES. 

Feup.  4fo.  double  columns,  Illustrated,  l.^\  each. 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  Melehior's  Dream,  and  otlier  Tales. 

- A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing. 

— ^ —  Six  to  Sixteen. 

- We  and  the  World. 

- Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances. 

-  Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

-  A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales. 

-  The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.  Two  Series,  each  l.s. 

Miss  Procter’s  Legends  and  Lyrics.  Two  Series,  each  l.<? 

Hector.  A  Story  for  Young  People.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
W.  .1.  Honnessoy.  By  Flora  Shaw,  Author  of  ‘Castle  Blair.’ 

Andersen's  Tales.  Translated  by  Caroline  Peachey. 
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769  Vols.,  Small  Post  8vo.  cloth.  Price  £163  19s. 
Compute  Detailed  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  apphcatwn. 


6  vols.  3^.  6rf. 


Trans,  by 
Trans,  by 
Trans. 


IlddlBon’s  Works, 
each. 

A«BCliylu3.  Verse  Trans,  by  Anna 
Swanwick.  5.1. 

_ Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

35.  6J. 

Ag^asiilz  &  Gould’s  Comparative  Phy¬ 
siology  5^. 

Alllerl’s  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bowring. 

2  vols.  3^.  6rf.  each, 

Alford’s  Queen’s  English,  u.  &  6c?. 

Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 

2  voLs.  SJ.  each. 

AmmlanuB  Marcellinua. 

C.  D.  Yonge.  7s.  6c?. 

Andersen’s  Danish  Tales 
Caroline  Peachey.  5^. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius) 
by  George  Long.  y.  6c?. 

Apollonius  Rhodius.  The  Argonautica, 
Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  y. 
dpuleius,  Th*  Works  of.  S*. 

Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Trans,  by 
W.  S.  Rose.  2  vols.  5J.  each. 

iristophanes.  Trans,  by  W.  J.  Hickie 
2  vols.  each. 

Aristotle’s  Works.  S  vols,  55,  each ; 

2  vols,  6fl?.  each, 

Arrian.  Trans,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock.  5^ 
Ascham’s  Scholemaster.  (J.  E.  B 
Mayor.)  is. 

Bacon’s  Essays  and  Hi.storical  Works, 
V.  Essays,  is.  and  is.  (xi.. 

Novum  Organum,  and  Advant'Amjent 
of  Learning,  y. 

Balluds  and  Songs  oi  the  Peasantry. 

By  Robert  Bell.  3J.  6a. 

Bass’s  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Test,  sj. 


Bax’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.  5s. 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher.  Leigh  Hunt  s 
Selections.  3^.  6c?. 

Bechstein’s  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

S-f- 

Beckmann’s  History  ot  Inventions. 

2  vols.  3J.  6<^.  each. 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 
A.  S.  Chronicle.  5J. 

Bell  (Sir  C.)  On  the  Hand.  y. 

_  Anatomy  of  Expression,  y. 

Bentley’s  Phalaris.  5^. 

Bjornson’s  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie. 

Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.  y.  6rf. 

Blair’s  Chronological  Tables.  icu, 
Index  of  Dates.  2  vols.  y.  each. 
Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  2  vols.  5J.  each. 

Boethius’  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
&c.  y. 

Bohn’s  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota¬ 
tions.  6i. 

Bond’s  Handy -book  for  Verifying 
Dates,  &c.  Si. 

Bonomi’s  Nineveh.  S^. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  (Napier). 
6  vols.  3i.  6c?.  each. 

-  (Croker.)  S  vols.  20J. 

Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  3  ^ols. 
y,  each. 

Bremer’s  Works.  Trans,  by  Mary 
Howitt.  4  vols.  3J.  6ct.  each. 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  9  vols.  Varlouiii 
prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).  Early  English  Liter*- 
ture.  3  vols.  3J.  6c?.  each. 

_ Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  3s.  6i/. 
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Browne’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Buchanan’s  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Terms.  6j. 

Bnchland’s  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
s  vols.  15J. 

Burke’s  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
y.  6d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  is.  &  is.  6d.  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  is, 

— —  Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior.  3^.  6d. 
Bnmey’s  Evelina,  31.  6d.  Cecilia 
2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Boms’  Life  by  Lockhart.  Revised  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  3J.  6d. 

Bum’s  Ancient  Rome.  7s.  6d. 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

(A.  R.  Shilleto).  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 
Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  and 
Sermons.  35.  6d, 

Butler’s  Hudibras.  y. ;  or  a  vols., 
5j.  each. 

Oaesar.  Trans,  by  W.  A.  M'Devitte.  5J. 
Camoens’  Lusiad.  Mickle’s  Transla¬ 
tion,  revised.  3J.  6d. 

Oarafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni,  By 
Alfred  de  Reumont.  31.  6d. 
Carpenter’s  Mechanical  Philosophy  sj. 
Vegetable  Physiology.  6j.  Animal 
Physiology,  6s. 

Carrel’s  Counter  Revoludon  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  3J.  6d. 
Oattermole’s  Evenings  at  Haddon 
Hall.  y. 

Catullus  and  Tibullus.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  Kelly,  y. 

Cellini’s  Memoirs.  (Roscoe.)  y.  6d. 
Cervantes’  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans, 
by  W.  K.  Kelly.  3;.  6d. 

-  Don  Quixote.  Motteux's  Trans. 

revised,  a  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

- -  Galatea.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J. 

Gyll,  31. 6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.  3s. 

Channing's  The  Perfect  Life.  u.  and 

IS.  6d. 

Chaucer’s  Works.  Bell’s  Edition,  re¬ 
vised  by  Skeat.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  ea. 
Chess  Congress  of  186a  By  J. 
Lbwenthal.  y, 

Chevrenl  on  Colour,  y.  and  7s.  6d. 
ChllUngworth’s  The  Religion  of  Pro¬ 
testants.  3f.  6d. 


China:  Pictorial,  Descripdve,  and 
Historical  5r. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  sj. 
Cicero’s  Works.  7  vols.  sj.  each. 

1  vol.,  3J.  6d. 

-  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  u.  and 

ij.  6d. 

Clark’s  Heraldry.  (Planch6.)  y.  and 
15^- 

Classic  Tales.  35.  6d. 

Coleridge’s  Prose  Works,  (Ashe.) 

6  vols.  35.  6d.  each, 

Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)  y. 

-  Positive  Philosophy.  (Harriet 

Martineau.)  3  vols.  sj.  each. 
Cond6’s  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain 
3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Cooper’s  Biographical  Dictionary 

2  vols.  SJ.  each. 

Cowper’s  Works.  (Southey.)  8  volt 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Coxe's  House  of  Austria.  4  vols.  3J.  6d 
each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough 

3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each.  Atlas  tr 
Marlborough’s  Campaigns,  loj.  6d. 

Cralk’s  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  y. 
Craven’s  Young  Sportsman’s  Manual 
SJ- 

Crulkshank's  Punch  and  Judy.  Sj 
I'hree  Courses  and  a  Dessert,  s^- 
Cunningham’s  Lives  of  British  Painter.' . 
3  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 

Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Caiy, 
3J.  6d.  Inferno.  Separate,  is.  ana 
IJ.  6d.  Purgatorio.  is.  and  is.  6n 
Paradiso.  u.  and  ij.  6d. 

-  Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wright.  (Flax 

man’s  Illustrations. )  5J. 

-  Inferno.  Italian  Text  and  Trans 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.  5J. 

-  Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  ano 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  51. 

De  Commlnes’  Memoirs.  Trans,  bj 
A.  R.  Scoble.  a  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Defoe’s  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works 
6  vols.  3J.  6d.  each.  Robinsoi 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII).  31.  6d.  or  sj 
The  Plague  in  London,  ij.  anc 

IJ.  6d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land.  31.  6d. 

Demmina’  Arms  and  Armour.  Trans, 
by  C.  C.  Blacu.  7s.  6d. 
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Demostlienes’  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.  4  vols.  5J.,  and 
I  vol.  3^.  (id. 

- Orations  On  the  Crown,  is.  and 

ij.  6d. 

De  Stael’s  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.  3r.  6d. 

Devey’a  Logic,  sj. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Quota¬ 
tions.  5J. 

- -  of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6s. 

- of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

-  of  Biography.  (Cooper. )  2  vols. 

Sj.  each. 

- -  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 

(Wheeler.)  gj. 

-  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng¬ 
lish  (Wright.)  2  vols.  Sr.  each. 
Didron’s  Christian  Iconography.  2  vols. 
5j.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.  SJ. 

Dobree’s  Adversaria.  (Wagner).  2  vols. 
55.  each. 

Dodd’s  Epigrammatists.  6s. 
Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  5r. 
Draper’s  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2  vols.  5.f. 
each. 

Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction.  2  vols. 
5J.  each. 

Dyer’s  History  of  Pompeii.  7s.  6d. 

-  The  City  of  Rome.  5s. 

Dyer’s  British  Popular  Customs.  S^. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wright.)  5^. 
Eaton’s  Waterloo  Days.  u.  and  is.  6d. 
Eber’s  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans,  by 
E.  S.  Buchheim.  y.  6d. 
Edgeworth’s  Stories  for  Children. 
3J.  6d. 

Ellis’  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me¬ 
trical  Romances.  (Halliwell.)  SJ. 
Elze’s  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans,  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz,  ss. 

Emerson’s  Works.  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 
or  5  vols.  IJ.  each. 

Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic.  2  vols. 
y.  each. 

Epictetus.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  5J. 
Euripides.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 
2  vols.  5J.  each. 

Eusebius’  Eccl.  History.  Trans,  by 
C.  F.  Cruse.  SJ. 


Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

(Bray.)  4  vols.  5J.  each. 

Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England. 
(Dillon.)  2  vols.  y.  each. 

Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews.  35.  6d, 
Tom  Jones.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Amelia,  sj. 

Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  6s. 
Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 
Trans,  by  T.  Forester,  sj. 

Foster’s  Works.  10  vols.  ss.  6d.  each, 
Franklin’s  Autobiography,  ir. 

Gesta  Romanorum.  Trans,  by  Swan 
&  Hooper.  5J. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall.  7  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

Gilbart’s  Banking.  2  vols.  5J.  each. 
Gil  Bias.  Trans,  by  Smollett.  6i. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.  sr. 

Goethe’s  Works  and  Correspondence, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annals, 
Faust,  Elective  affinities,  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Eckermann  and  Soret, 
Zelter  and  Schiller,  &c.  &c.  By 
various  translators.  16  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

-  Faust.  Text  with  Hayward's 

Translation.  (Buchheim. )  5J. 

-  Faust.  Part  I.  Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.  u.  and  u.  6d. 

-  Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto¬ 
biography.)  Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

- -  Reinecke  Fox.  Trans,  by  A, 

Rogers,  u.  and  u.  6d. 

Goldsmith’s  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Plays.  IJ.  and  u.  6d.  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  is.  and  is.  6d. 
Grammont’s  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts.  5J. 

Gray’s  Letters.  (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

Sjn  the  press. 

Greek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burges. 
S-f* 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cll- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by  Rev, 
R.  Smith.  5J, 
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Greek  Testament.  55. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Poems,  (Robert  Bell.)  35.  6d. 
Gregory’s  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  3^.  6d. 

Grimm’s  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans,  by 
E.  Taylor.  3^.  6d. 

-  German  Tales.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Grossi’s  Marco  Visconti.  3^.  6d, 
Guizot’s  Origin  of  Representative 
Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.  y.  6d. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1640. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3^.  6d. 

—  History  of  Civilisation.  Trans,  by 
W,  Hazlitt.  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Hall  (Robert),  Miscellaneous  Works. 
3r,  6d. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  8  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 
2  vols.  y.  6d,  each. 

—  of  Proverbs.  By  H.  G.  Bohn,  Sr. 

-  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  sr. 

Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 

Articles,  y, 

Harvey’s  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

(Bowie.)  ir.  and  ir.  6d. 

Hauff’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 
35.  6d. 

—  The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  ir.  and  ir.  6d. 

Hawthorne’s  Novels  and  Tales.  4  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Hazlitt’s  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3r.  6d.  each. 

Heaton’s  History  of  Painting,  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse. )  sr. 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans, 
by  J.  Sibree.  sr, 

Heine’s  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A,  Bow¬ 
ring.  3j.  6d. 

- Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.  3i.  6d. 

Helps  (.Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Columbus. 
3.r.  6d. 

-  I.ife  of  Pizarro.  3.?.  6d. 

-  Life  of  Cortes.  2  vols.  3^,  6d. 

each. 

-  Life  of  Las  Casas,  y,  6d.  • 

-  Lite  of  Thomas  Brassey.  is.  and 

IS.  6d, 

Henderson’s  Historical  Documents  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  y. 

Henfrey’s  English  Coins.  (Keary.)  6s. 


Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms,  y. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History.  Trans, 
by  T.  Forester,  gj. 

Herodotus.  Trans,  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
3J.  6d. 

-  Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  5J.  Turner’s  Notes  on,  y. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus  and  Theognis. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.  5^. 

Hoffmann’s  Tales.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Trans,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 

Hogg’s  Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  y. 

Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 
Cuts.  Sr. 

Homer,  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  2 
vols.  Sr.  each. 

-  Pope’s  Translation.  V/ith  Flax- 

man’s  Illustrations.  2  vols.  S-t*  each. 

-  Cowper’s  Translation.  2  vols. 

3r.  6d.  each. 

Hooper’s  Waterloo,  y.  6d. 

Horace,  Smart’s  Translation,  revised, 
by  Buckley.  3r.  6d. 

-  A  New  Literal  Prose  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D, 
3r.  6d. 

Hugo’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  3r.  6d. 

-  Hernani.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros¬ 
land.  ir. 

-  Poems.  Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J .  H.  L.  Williams.  3r.  6d. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Ott6, 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  3r.  6d.  each, 
and  I  voL  sr, 

- Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels . 

Trans,  by  T,  Ross.  3  vols.  sj.  each. 

-  Views  of  Nature.  Trans,  by  Ott^ 

and  Bohn.  55. 

Humphreys’  Coin  Collector's  Manual. 

2  vols.  5J,  each. 

Hungary,  History  of.  3s.  6d. 

Hunt’s  Poetry  of  Science,  sr. 

Hutchinson’s  Memoirs,  3J.  6d. 

India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  sj. 

Ingulph’s  Chronicles,  sr. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  IS  vols.  sr.  6d.  each  ;  or 
in  18  vols.  IS.  each,  and  2  vols,  ir.  6d. 
each. 

-  Life  and  Letters,  By  Pierre  E, 

Irving.  2  vols.  sr.  6d.  each. 
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Isocrates.  Trans,  by  J.  H.  Freese. 
Vol.  I.  SJ. 

James’  Life  of  Ricliard  Coeur  de  Idon. 

3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

- Life  and  Times  of  I^uis  XIV. 

3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Jameson  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare’s  Hero¬ 
ines.  3J.  6d. 

Jesse  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  S'** 
Jesse  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
Si.  each. 

-  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.  Si. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Napier). 

3  vols.  3i.  6rf.  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston’s  Translation,  re¬ 
vised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  s  vols. 
3i.  6d.  each. 

I  Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues.  S-** 

I  Jukes-Browne’s  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology,  yi.  6d,  Handbook  of  His- . 
torical  Geology.  6i.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles,  yi.  6d. 

1  Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.  S** 

1  Junius’s  Letters.  Woodfali's  Edition, 
revised.  3  vols.  3i.  6d.  each, 
i  Justin,  Cornelius  N epos,  and  Eutropius. 

I  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  5i. 

I  Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.  Trans,  by  L.  Evans.  Si. 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Trans, 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  Si. 

1 - Prolegomena,  &c.  Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.  S-*- 

’  Kelghtley’s  Fairy  Mythology.  S-*- 
Classical  Mythology.  Revised  by  Dr. 
L.  Schmitz.  S-** 

Kidd  On  Man.  3i.  6d. , 

Klrhy  On  Animals.  3  vols.  S'**  each. 

[  Knight’s  Knowledge  is  Power.  S'** 

L  La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Trans,  by  E. 
Wright.  3i.  6d. 

.  Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists, 
Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  3i,  6d. 

.  - - Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  In 

France,  Trans,  by  Capt,  Rafter. 
4  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

,  _ _  French  Revolution  of  1848.  y.td. 

i  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana, 
3i.  6d.,  or  in  3  vols.  li.  each, 

.  _ _ Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd  s 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 
a  vols.  3i.  6d.  each. 

,  _ Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  3'**  ^^* 


Lanzi's  History  ol  Painting  in  Italy, 
Trans,  by  T,  Roscoe.  3  vols.  3i.  6d. 
each. 

Lappenberg’s  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe,  a  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Lectures  on  Painting.  By  Barry,  Opk 
and  Fuseli.  5j. 

Leonaxdo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on  Paint¬ 
ing.  Trans,  by  J,  F.  Rigaud.  y. 
Lepsius’  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans. 

by  L,  and  J.  B.  Homer.  5J. 
Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  Bell,  2  vols.  3^,  6d.  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  vor 
Barnhelm.  u.  and  u.  6d.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmern.  3J.  6d, 
Laokoon  separate,  is.  or  is.  6d. 

Lilly’s  Introduction  to  Astrology, 
(Zadkiel.)  y. 

Livy.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others, 

4  vols.  5J.  each. 

Locke’s  Philosophical  Works.  (J.  A 
St.  John).  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 

-  Life.  By  Lord  King.  3J.  6d. 

Lodge’s  Portraits.  8  vols.  sj,  each. 
Longfellow’s  Poetical  and  Prose  Wor'is. 

2  vols.  5J.  each, 

Loudon’s  Natural  History.  5J. 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual,  t 
vols.  y.  each. 

Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  Trans,  by  H.  1, 
Riley.  Ss. 

Lucian’s  Dialogues.  'Frans,  by  H. 
Williams.  5r. 

Lucretius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  .  S, 
Watson.  SJ. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  y.  6d. 

- Autobiography.  (Michelet). 

Trans. .  by  W.  Hazlitt.  y.  6d. 
Machiavelli’s  History  of  Florence,  &c 
Trans.  3^.  6d. 

Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities.  5r. 

Mantell's  Geological  Excursions 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  5J. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings 
6s.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2  vols 
yj.  6d.  each. 

Manzoni's  'Fhe  Betrothed.  S-** 

Marco  Polo’s  Travels.  Marsden’s  Edi 
tion,  revised  by  T.  Wright,  y. 
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Martial's  Epigrams.  Trans.  75.  td. 
Martineau’s  History  of  England, 
1800-15.  3^.  6d. 

-  History  of  the  Peace,  1816-46. 

4  vols.  3^.  6^f.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.  5J.  each. 

Matthew  of  Westminster.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 
Maxwell’s  Victories  of  Wellington.  55. 
Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Horrocks.  3  vols.  3J.  6rf.  ea. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raflfaelle,  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.  5J. 
Michelet’s  French  Revolution.  Trans. 

by  C.  Cocks.  35.  bd. 

Mlgnet’s  French  Revolution.  35.  bd. 
Mill  (John  Stuart).  Early  Essays. 
2,s.  bd. 

Miller’s  Philosophy  of  History.  4  vols. 
y.  bd.  each. 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  )  2  vols.  3.r.  bd.  each. 

■ -  Prose  Works.  (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols.  3^.  bd.  each. 

Mitford’s  Our  Village.  2  vols.  3J.  bd. 
each. 

Molierc’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols.  3J.  bd.  each. 
-  The  Miser,  Tartufte,  The  Shop¬ 
keeper  turned  Gentleman,  i  r.  &  is.  bd. 
Montagu’s  (Lady  M.  W.)  Letters 
and  Works.  (Wharncliffe  and  Moy 
Thomas. )  2  vols.  5^.  each. 
Montaigne’s  Essays.  Cotton's  Trans, 
revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
y.  bd.  each. 

Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws.  Nu¬ 
gent’s  Trans,  revised  by  J.  V. 
Prichard.  2  vols.  3^.  bd.  each. 
Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess.  (Lbwen- 
thal. )  5J. 

Motley’s  Dutch  Republic.  3  vols.  31.  bd. 
eacli. 

Mudie’s  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  2  vols. 
SJ.  each. 

Naval  and  Military  Fleroes  of  Great 
Britain,  bs, 

Neander’s  History  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Church.  10  vols.  Life  of 
Christ.  I  vol.  Planting  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
a  vols.  History  of  Christian  Dogma. 


2  vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Lift 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 
16  vols.  35.  bd.  each. 

Nicolini’s  History  of  the  Jesuits,  y. 
North’s  Lives  of  the  Norths.  (Jessopp.) 

3  vols.  3J.  bd.  each. 

Nugent’s  Memorials  of  Hampden.  5J. 
Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens.  3J.  6d. 
Ordericus  Vitalis.  Trans,  by  T. 

Forester.  4  vols.  y.  each. 

Ovid.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  3  vols, 
y.  each. 

Pascal’s  Thoughts.  Trans,  by  C, 
Kegan  Paul.  35.  bd. 

Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  &c. 

-  Life  of  Cromwell,  is,  and  is.  6d, 

Pausanlas’  Description  of  Greece. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2  vols. 
SJ.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  (Walford.)  y, 
Pepys’  Diary.  (Braybrooke.)  4  vols. 
y.  each. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.  (Prichard.)  2  vols.  35.  6^.  ea. 
Petrarch’s  Sonnets.  5J. 

Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  tlie  Tombs, 
5^- 

Philo- Judaeus.  Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 

4  vols.  5J.  each. 

Pickering’s  Races  of  Man.  51. 

Pindar.  Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.  5J 
Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume. 

S-f- 

Plato.  Trans. 'by  H.  Cary,  G.  Burges, 
and  H.  Davis.  6  vols.  5^.  each. 

-  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Prota¬ 
goras.  ij.  and  IS.  bd. 

-  Day’s  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues,  y. 

Plautus.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
2  vols.  5^.  each. 

-  Trinummus,  Menaechmi,  Aulu- 

laria,  Captivi.  15.  and  ij.  bd. 

Pliny’s  Natural  History,  Trans,  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  FI.  T.  Riley.  6  vols, 
55.  each. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  of.  Mel 
moth's  trans.  revised  by  Rev.  F,  C.  T, 
Bosanquet.  55. 

Plotinus;  Select  Works  of.  Tom  Taylor’s 
Translation.  (G.  R.  S.  Mead),  sj. 
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Pliitar(^’s  Lives.  Trans,  by  Stewart 
and  Long.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Moralia.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2  vols. 
5i.  each. 

!  Poetry  of  America.  (W.  J.  Linton.) 
3J.  6d. 

i  Political  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  ea. 
I  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.  5J. 

i  Pope's  Poetical  Works.  (Carruthers. ) 
2  vols.  5J.  each. 

[  -  Homer.  (J.  S.  Watson.)  2  vols. 

j  SJ.  each. 

\  -  Life  and  Letters.  (Carruthers.)  ss. 

r  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  (H.  G.  Bohn.) 
SJ.  and  loj.  6d. 

!  Poushkin’s  Prose  Tales.  Trans,  by 
T.  Keane.  3J.  6d, 

*  Propertius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantillon.  3J.  6d. 

I  Prout  (Father.)  Reliques.  sj. 

I  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  2  vols. 
SJ.  each. 

I  Bacine's  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

)  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans, 
by  E.  Foster.  3  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

f  -  Latin  and  Teutonic  Nations. 

I  Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.  3J.  6d. 

?  -  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by 

Mrs.  Kerr.  y.  6d, 

{  Rennie's  Insect  Architecture.  (J.  G. 
Wood.)  5J. 

;  Reynold's  Discourses  and  Essays. 
(Beechy. )  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

I  Ricardo's  Political  Economy.  (Gon- 
I  ner.)  5J. 

I  Richter's  Levana.  35.  6d. 

I  -  Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ewing.  3s.  6d. 

Roger  de  Hovenden's  Annals.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Giles.  2  vols.  SJ.  each. 

I  Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles.  2  vols.  SJ.  each. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy¬ 
siology.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (C.  A. 

Eaton.)  2  vols.  5J  each. 

Roscoe's  Leo  X.  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  3J.  6d, 

Russia,  History  of.  By  W.  K.  Kelly, 
a  vols.  3^.  each. 


Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  5J. 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
ofOrleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

-  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  ol 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.  u.  and  u.  6d. 

Schlegel  (F.).  Lectures  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Works.  5  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

-  (A.  W.).  Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.  3J.  6d. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  3s. 

-  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  b) 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.  5s. 

Schouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man, 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.  Sj. 

Schumann’s  Early  Letters.  Trans,  b) 
May  Herbert.  3^.  6d. 

-  Reissmann’s  Life  of.  Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.  3J.  6d. 

Seneca  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.  3J.  6d. 

-  Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.  SJ. 

Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols, 
5j.  each. 

Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Works.  3s.  6d. 

- Plays,  ij.  and  u.  6d. 

Sismondi’s  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles.  5J. 

Smith  (Archdeacon).  Synonyms  and 
Antonyms.  5J. 

Smith  (Adam).  Wealth  of  Nations. 
(Belfort  Bax.)  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

3s.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scripture.  51. 

Smollett’s  Novels.  4  vols.  3J.  6d, 
each. 

Smyth’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 
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Socrates’  Ecclesiastical  History.  5s. 

Sophocles.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 
B.A.  5r. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  51. 

-  Life  of  Wesley.  5^. 

- Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.  By  J. 

Dennis.  3s.  6d. 

Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  55. 

Spinoza’s  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R.  PI.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols.  5r.  each. 

Stanley’s  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters, 
S-f- 

Starling’s  N oble  Deeds  of  Women.  3s, 

Staunton’s  Chess  Players'  Handbook. 
5J.  Chess  Praxis.  5J.  Chess  Players' 
Companion.  3s,  Chess  Tournament 
of  1851.  SJ. 

Stockhardt’s  Experimental  Chemistry. 
(Heaton.)  3s. 

Strabo’s  Geography.  Trans,  by 
Falconer  and  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
Sr.  each. 

Strickland’s  Queens  of  England.  6 
vols.  5J.  each.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  2  vols.  3s.  each.  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Princesses,  sj. 

Stuart  &  Revett’s  Antiquities  of 
Athens.  55. 

Suetonius’  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  of 
the  Grammarians.  Thomson’s  trans. 
revised  by  T.  Forester.  51. 

Bully’s  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennox's 
trans.  revised.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 
Swift’s  Prose  Works.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  W.  E.  H.  I>ecky.  8  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each.  [  Pb/j.  i  cO  2  in  the  Press. 

1'acitus.  The  Oxford  trans.  revis('d. 
2  vols.  SJ.  each. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir. 
Charles  Morell.  5r. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans. 

by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  5J. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
3J.  6d. 

Terence  and  Phoedrus.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Riley.  5J. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
TyrtiKUS.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 
S'- 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  S-'- 


Thierry’s  Norman  Conquest.  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Thucydides.  Trans  by  Rev.  H,  Dale. 
2  vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 

-  Wheeler’s  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  5J. 

Thudichum’s  Treatise  on  Wines. 
S-f- 

Trevelyan’s  Ladies  in  Parliament,  u. 
and  ij.  6d. 

Ulrici’s  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Art. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  a  vols. 
3J.  6d,  each. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  3s.  6d. 

Ure’s  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

- Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7s,  6d. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.  6  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Virgil.  Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.  D.  3s,  6d, 

Voltaire’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  R.  B, 
Boswell.  3J.  6d, 

Walton’s  Angler.  3s. 

-  Lives.  (A.  H.  Bullen.)  sr. 

Waterloo  Days.  By  C.  A.  Eaton, 
ij.  and  xs.  6d. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  By  ‘An  Old 
Soldier, '  55. 

Werner’s  Templars  in  Cyprus.  Trans, 
by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.  3s.  6d. 

Westropp’s  Handbook  of  Archaeology, 
S^- 

Wheatley.  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  31.  6d, 

Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  Noted  Namcis 
of  Fiction.  3s. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
5^- 

Wieseler’s  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 
S-J- 

William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle 
S-'- 

Wright’s  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  anc 
Provincial  English.  2  vols.  SJ.  each. 

Xenophon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat¬ 
son  and  Rev,  H.  Dale.  3  vols.  sj.  ea. 

Young’s  Travels'  in  France,  1787-89, 
(M.  Betham- Edwards.)  3s.  6rf. 

- Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9,  (A.  W 

Hutton.)  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Yule-Tide  Stories.  (B.  Thorpe.)  55. 
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‘  I  may  say  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  books,  Bohn’s  Publication  Series  is  the 
usefullest  thing  I  know.’ — Thomas  Carlyle. 

‘  The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations  of  Bohn  s  Library  have 
done  for  literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse.’  Emerson. 

‘  An  important  body  of  cheap  literature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful.' 

Professor  Henry  Morley. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  . 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 
PIIILOSOPIIICAL  LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY  . 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  . 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES  . 
CLASSICAL  LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE  SERIES  . 


360  Volumes. 
23  Volumes. 
21  Volumes. 

15  Volumes. 
36  Volumes. 
76  Volumes. 

16  Volumes. 
106  Volumes. 

10  Volumes. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY . 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE  . 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY  .... 

NOVELISTS’  LIBRARY  .... 

ARTISTS’  LIBRARY . 

CHEAP  SERIES . 

SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  WORKS 


44  Volumes. 
5  Volumes. 

30  Volumes. 
17  Volumes. 
10  Volumes. 
55  Volumes. 

31  Volumes. 


‘  Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  reputation  of 
“  Bohn’s  Libraries.”’ — Guardian.  ,  . 

•  The  imprint  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  edUmg.  ^  ^ 


'  This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumes  of  Bohn  s  Standard 
Libriy  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indifference  m  the  selection  of 
il  .his  weli-hnown  series,  or  earelessness  ,n  .he  ed...ng^ 


‘  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  making  constant  addi  tions  of  an  eminently  acceptable 
character  to  “Bohn’s  Libraries.”’ — 4thenceum. 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE  WEBSTER.’ 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


Medium  \to.  2ii2>  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £i  iis.  6d. ;  half-calf,  £2  2S. ;  half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
full-calf,  £2  8s.;  full-russia,  £2  12s.; 
half-morocco,  with  Patent  Marginal  Index,  £2  8s. 

Also  in  2  vols.  cloth,  £i  14s. ;  half-calf,  £2  12s.;  half-russia,  £2  i8s.  | 

full-calf,  £3  3s.  i 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety¬ 
mology,  alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a  ^ 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  | 
and  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a  > 
Brief  tiistory  of  the  English  Language ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  io,C)CX)  , 
Names,  &c.  _  I 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

‘  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.’ — Guardian. 

‘  A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster’s  immortal  Dictionary.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 


WEBSTER’S 

BRIEF  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 

With  800  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.,  3^. 

A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Abridged  from  Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 

With  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation,  List  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  Rules 
for  Spelling,  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  History, 
Geography  and  Mythology,  and  Tables  of  English  and  Indian  Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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